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The Term Ealdorman in the Translations 


Prepared at the time of King Alfred 


Fo many years it has been recognized that some at least of the 
translators who worked under the inspiration of King Alfred 
were more careful in their choice of terms to denote secular rank 
than had been the Latin writers whose work they translated.1_ The 
following article consists of an examination of the use made by the 
translators of the term ealdorman. It is taken as a premise of the 
argument that the ninth century scholars set to work with the 
conscious object of making their Latin originals thoroughly intelli- 
gible to their contemporaries. Theirs was the first large-scale 
enterprise in Anglo-Saxon prose, and they considered it their duty 
to communicate as far as they were able the exact meaning of the 
Latin, to express, for example, the rank or office held by dwces, 
comites, praefecti, and principes, in terms that would be thoroughly 
understood by their readers. In the case of the Anglo-Saxon 
version of the Historia Ecclesiastica a general consistency in the use 
of terms of this nature appears to have been achieved by the gifted 
translator. 

Such attempts at exactness can be of considerable value to the 
historian. They afford a rare insight into the actual thoughts of 
the ninth century scholars concerning ealdormen, gesiths, and thegns, 
and so incidentally to the functions of those dignitaries in the society 
of the day. Thus the conclusion arrived at in the following pages 
is that to the translators an essential feature of an ealdorman was his 
dependence on a higher authority. This conclusion may help to 
make more definite the historian’s picture of the ea/dorman at the end 
of the ninth century as a royal officer, the principal secular buttress 
to the royal power of the West Saxon house. 

Bede’s Historia Ecclesiastica, in its Anglo-Saxon version, provides 
the most valuable evidence.? Its translator was much more careful 


1 Sir Frank Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, p. 270, says that ‘ there are many passages 
in which Bede’s indications of rank or office become clearer through a rendering into 
ninth-century English ’. 

* References are made to the following editions of Bede’s work: Venerabilis Bedae 
Opera Historica, ed. C. Plummer, Oxford, 1896 (abbreviated to H.E.) and The Old 
English Version of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, ed. T. Miller, E.E.T.S., 1890 (abbreviated 
to Mi). 

* All rights reserved. 
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than his fellow-workers. They are often content to settle on a 
general Anglo-Saxon equivalent for a Latin rank, and to keep to the 
exact word be worde translation throughout. So of fourteen examples 
of dux noted in the Orosius, thirteen appear in Anglo-Saxon as 
latteow.1_ Often the same process is seen at work in the Bede. 
Praefectus always appears as gerefa; minister as thegn; vilicus as 
tungerefa.2 Comes is treated with greater respect: when used by 
Bede to describe a man of importance, a holder of an estate, married, 
the head of a household with power of jurisdiction over dependants, 
comes is translated gesith, but when used as a general term for a 
member of a royal court, then gefera appears in the translation.® 
Similarly, a simple distinction is observed between two meanings of 
miles; the Anglo-Saxon rendering the term as cempa or as cyninges 
thegn.4 But the most significant variations occur in the attempts of 
the translator of the Historia to seize on the precise meaning of the 
term dux. It is in this respect that he shows himself most exact. 
He uses four words to translate dux: Jatteow, cyning, heretoga, and 
ealdorman. ‘The first two may quickly be dealt with. Latteow 
appears either with Aerefoga or in its root sense of guide;> cyning 


appears only when there is some indication of the royal position of 
the man to whom Bede refers.® 


1 References are made to King Alfred’s Orosius, ed. H. Sweet, E.E.T.S., 1883 (ab- 
breviated to Or.). Cf. pp. 82, 96, 98, 150, 164, 188, 196, 198, 232, 236, 250 for examples 
of dux translated Jatteow. The exception is made in the case of Archidamus, dux 
Lacedaemoniorum, who is called an ealdorman (Or. 100). 

2 For praefectus|gerefa cf. H.E. ii. 16: Mi 144; H.E. iii. 14: Mi 194; H.E. iv. 1: 
Mi 256; for vilicus/tungerefa cf. H.E. iv. 24: Mi 344; H.E. v. 10: Mi 414. Minister 
appears to give the same sense of unspecialized personal service as does thegn to the 
ninth-century translator: cf. H.E. iii. 6: Mi 166; H.E. iii. 11: Mi 184; HL.E. iii. 14: 
Mi 196; H.E. iv. 11: Mi 294; H.E. iv. 24: Mi 346; H.E. v. 19: Mi 462. Cf. also 
duces ac ministri translated ealdorman and thegns referred to below. 

3 For comes/gesith cf. H.E. iii. 14: Mi 194; H.E. iii. 22: Mi 228; H.E. iv. 4: Mi 274; 
H.E. iv. 10: Mi 292; H.E. iv. 22: Mi 326; H.E. v. 4: Mi 394; H.E. v. 5: Mi 396. 
For comes|gefera cf. H.E. i. 25: Mi 58, 1. 29; H.E. iii. 21: Mi 222. Gefera more fre- 
quently translates socius; H.E. i. 25: Mi 58, 1. 2 and 1. 20; H.E. ii. 2: Mi 98; H.E. 
ii. 5: Mi108; H.E. ii. 13: Mi138; H.E. iv. 3: Mi262; H.E.v.6: Mi 402; H.E. v. 
9: Mi 410; H.E. v. 10: Mi 418; H.E. v.19: Mi454. Geferscipe is used to describe 
the household of Queen Ethelreda: H.E. iv. 3: Mi 262-4; the familia of Bishop John 
of Beverley: H.E. v. 2: Mi 390; the comitatus of Benedict Biscop: H.E. v. 19: Mi 
452. On one occasion gesith translates comes in the sense of companion only: H.E. 
ii. 9: Mi 120. 

* Cempa referring to a soldier of Christ: H.E. i. 27: Mi88; H.E. v. 9: Mi 408. 

5 Basso, Edwin’s most powerful thegn, guides the new queen and Paulinus to the 
royal court; duce Basso, H.E. ii. 20, is rendered was Bassa heora latteow, Mi 150. Cf. 
H.E. iv. 1: Mi254; H.E.iv. 5: Mi274 (Wilfrid is asked to be Oswy’s siidfates latteow) ; 
H.E. iv. 18: Mi 314; H.E. v.19: Mi454. For deretoga and Jatteow see below. One 
may also note that /atseow translates ductor: H.E. v. 12: Mi 428-32. 

® This is true of Cadwallon infandus Brettonum dux, to whom Bede also refers as rex : 
H.E. iii. 1: Mi1s2; and of Penda: H.E. iii. 16, 17, 18: Mi 200, 204, 208. The case 
of Pippin is more interesting. The Frankish Mayor is referred to as dux Francorum 
in connexion with Willibrord’s expedition to Frisia, H.E. v. 11, and later in the chapter 
when the martyrdom of the Heawalds is under discussion. The Anglo-Saxon trans- 
lates Pipin Froncna cyning, Mi 420. -Can it be that Bede was more conscious of the 
non-royal position of the great family of St. Arnaud than was the ninth-century writer? 
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It is the distinction made between the duces who are heretogan and 
those who are ealdormen that gives us the clearest insight into the 
status of the ea/dorman himself. Heretoga, the leader of the host, is 
used to describe a military chieftain whose essential feature is his 
independence. If any suggestion of subordination or official rank 
is to be expressed, then ea/dorman is used.1 

So Reuda, the dux who led the Scots from Ireland, Hengest and 
Horsa, Ambrosius Aurelianus, whose parents bore the royal name 
and insignia, Penda, Cadwallon, are all Aeretogan.2 Sigebert, a 
former king of the East Angles, is brought from his monastic 
retirement to help in the defence of his country against the East 
Saxons, because he was formerly the bravest heretoga.* 

The distinction between heretoga and ealdorman is well brought 
out in a famous passage in which Bede tells us that the Old Saxons 
had no king but were ruled by satrapes. In time of war, lots were 
cast, and gquemcumque sors ostendit hunc tempore belli ducem omnes 
sequuntur. The Anglo-Saxon version translates satrap as ealdorman, 
and says that these.ea/dormen drew lots in war-time 7 swa hwyclne hiora 
swa him se tan ateawde, donne gecuran hio done him to heretogan 7 to 
lattowe 7 done fylgdan 7 him herdon. ‘The satrap became the dux, that 
is to say the ealdorman became the heretoga and Jatteow, whom the 
other ea/dormen would then follow and obey.* 

On two occasions the translator feels that dux means what he 
understands both by Aeretoga and ealdorman. When Penda was 
defeated and slain by Oswy we hear of the duces regni XXX who 
fought on Penda’s side.6 The strong probability is that some of 
these dwes were provincial governors directly dependent on the 
Mercian king, but that others were his allies acknowledging at most 
a vague overlordship. Nennius tells us that there were British 
kings among their number,* and we know that Ethelhere, who 


1 There is one instance where this consistency is not achieved. Bede, H.E. iv. 26, 
says Egfrid misso Hiberniam cum exercitu duce Beorto. . . . In Anglo-Saxon, Mi 356, this 
appears as Exgfrid Nordanhymbra cyning sende weorod 7 fyrd in Hibernia Scotta ealond. Dar 
was Beorbt latteow 7 beretoga. One might argue that Beorht naturally had special powers 
in Ireland and that his family, the Leahealdormen of Northumbria, were in an unusually 
powerful position. One can remark on the Berctred dux regius Nordanhymbrorum, and 
on Bertfrith, secundus a rege princeps, H.E. v. 18: H.E. v.24. Perhaps a special sig- 
nificance can be attached to the word ‘ per’ (i.e. he was Aeretoga and /Jatteow in Ireland 
only). But in the last resort this remains a possible exception to the rule. 

* Reuda, H.E. i. 1: Mi 54; Penda and Cadwallon, H.E. ii. 20: Mi 148. In the 
case of Hengest, Horsa, and Ambrosius the compound expression herefoga 7 /atteow 


is used. In one manuscript (cf. T. Miller, ii. 147), cyninga is used of Penda and Cad- 
wallon in place of Aeretogena. 


* HLE. iii. 18: Mi 208. 

4HL.E. v. 10: Mi 416. After the fighting the ea/dormen were again to revert to 
their equality of status. 

5 HE. iii. 24: Mi 236. 

® Monumenta Historica Britannica, ed. H. Petrie, assisted by J. Sharpe, London, 1848, 
p. 76: Et ipse (Oswy) occidit Pantha in Campo Gai . . . et reges Britonum interfecti sunt, 
qui exierant cum rege Pantha. 
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perished with Penda at this battle of Winwzd, had succeeded Anna, 
his brother, as king of the East Angles.1 In the Anglo-Saxon we 
are told that Ethelhere was among the XXX ealdormonna 7 heretogena. 

The expression is also used in the account of the interesting 
situation which arose in A.D. 657 when, after three years of North- 
umbrian domination, rebellarunt adversus regem Oswiu duces gentis 
Merciorum Immin et Eafa et Eadberct, setting up for their king Wulf- 
here, son of Penda, a youth whom they had concealed.? Ejectis 
principibus regis non proprii, they at once recovered their liberty and 
lands. 

The Anglo-Saxon translation reads: fubton wid Osweo Mercna 
heretogan 7 aldormen Immen 7 Eafa 7 Eadberht 7 hofon Wulfhere Pendan 
sunu Mercum to cyninge ... 7 awurpon pa ealdormen pas fremdan 
cyninges. 

These heretogan, referred to as principes in the forged Peterborough 
Charter,’ are presumably in charge of an army, but they have not 
the independent status of the other erefogan, since they have them- 
selves raised up a king. They are the young Wulfhere’s ealdormen 
as well as powerful army leaders. 

Only where the subordinate position of the dax is beyond 
question does the Anglo-Saxon translator content himself with a 
direct rendering as ealdorman. In an attempt to describe the royal 
entourage of King Edwin, of King Oswald, and of the South Saxon 
Ethelwalh, Bede made use of the expression duces ac ministri ot duces 
ac milites.® Ealdormen and thegns appear in the Anglo-Saxon version. 

The same Ethelwalh is afterwards slain by Cadwalla of Wessex. 
Berhtun and Andhun, the two dwces regis (Ethelwalh), force Cad- 
walla out of Sussex, and thereafter rule the provincia.5 But the 
suggestion of dependence implied in the use of the genitive duces 
regis is sufficient to determine that ea/dorman should be their Anglo- 
Saxon title. An ealdorman might possess much authority, but that 
authority is not his own. In the last resort he is another man’s man. 
The distinction drawn so nicely by the translator of the Historia 
Ecclesiastica between heretoga and ealdorman points directly to this 
conclusion. A dux who is a subordinate, no matter how vast his 
powers, is normally an ea/dorman ; a dux who owns no superior is a 
heretoga or a heretoga and Jatteow. 

1H.E. iii. 24: Mi 236, where Ethelhere is called the ordfruma pas gefeobtes, and also 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (MS. E and F), where we are told that Penda was killed, 
and thirty of royal stock (cynebearna) with him. Among the kings was Ethelhere, 
brother of Anna, king of the East Angles. Another brother, Ethelwold, afterwards 
succeeded to the kingship. 

2 HLE, iti. 24: Mi 240. 

3 Cartularium Saxonicum, ed. W. de Gray Birch, 22. 
4 HLE. ii. 13: Mi 134; H.E. iii. 3: Mi158; H.E. iv. 23: Mi 302; in the first two 
of these instances the phrase cum ducibus ac ministris is translated mid his aldormannum 7 


his pegnum. 
5 HLE. iv. 15: Mi 306. 
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But dux is not the only term in the Historia Ecclesiastica for which 
ealdorman is considered a suitable equivalent. All the following 
Latin words or phrases are, at one time or another, rendered ea/dor- 
man, namely: Maior, maior natu, maior domus regiae, optimas, patricius, 
primas, princeps, satrap, subregulus, tribunus.+ 

The variety of forms is interesting but more important is the 
function of the men described as ea/dormen. Perhaps a four-fold 
classification might serve to give a clearer picture of the sort of man 
the translator considered an ea/dorman to be. 

1. Ealdorman is used to describe a man exercising a vague 
superiority over other men with no thought of a particular rank, or 
of a particular office, or of a particular status in society. Sometimes 
the term appears in Anglo-Saxon where no corresponding word is 
used in the Latin original. Wéillibrord is described as the ea/dorman 
of a company of missionaries.2 When ea/dormen translates maiores 
to describe the chief men of a monastery,* or when Caiaphas, the 
chief priest, is called ea/dorman para sacerda,‘ the sense of ealdorman is 
clearly general and non-technical. So, too, is it in the case of the 
praepositus of Lastingham, whom Cedd establishes there as prafost 7 
ealdorman.® Caedmon is said to have come to his sungerefa, pe his 
ealdorman was.® Owini is the a/dorman over all Queen Ethelreda’s 
household.’ 

In all these instances ea/dor-man conforms to the general sense of 
ealdor, meaning superior. Constantinople is the ea/dorburh of the 
Greeks; Canterbury is Ethelbert’s ea/dorburg ; London the aldorburg 
of Essex. Edwin’s villa regalis is his aldorbold® Archbishop 
Theodore exercises an ea/dordom when the seven bishops assemble 
for Cuthbert’s consecration. Coifi, the pagan high priest of North- 
umbria, is an ealdorbiscop.™ 

2. The great dignitaries of the realm are often termed ealdormen.'* 
They are the king’s counsellors assembled at the Great Council of the 
realm to discuss matters of vital importance to the kingdom, such 
as the acceptance or rejection of Christianity. They are powerful 
men, but they are also subjects of a king, giving him their advice and 
assistance where required. The Mercian ea/dormen who expelled 
the princes of a foreign king did so to reinstate their rightful ruler.’ 


1 A complete list of the instances noted is given at the end of the article. 

?H.E. v. 10: Mi 414. 3 H.E. iv. 25: Mi 384; H.E. v. 14: Mi 442. 

“H.E. v. 14: Mi 442-4. 5 H.E, iii. 23: Mi 232. 

® Mi 344, translating ad vilicum qui sibi praeerat, H.E. iv. 22 (24). 

™Mi 262-4, hira pegna 7 huses 7 hire geferscipes ofer all aldormon, translating primus 
ministrorum et princeps domus eius, H.E. iv. 3. 

8 Mi 48, Mi 60, Mi 104. ® Mi 122. 

10 HE. iv. 28: Mi 368. 11 HE, ii. 13: Mi 134. 

12 HE. ii. 9: Mi 134; H.E. ii. 13: Mi 134 (to describe the optimates of Edwin’s 
kingdom) and Mi 136 (to describe the maiores natu); H.E. v. 21: Mi 470 (de medio 
optimatum suorum translated of middum his ealdormannum 7 his witum). 

13 HE, iii. 24: Mi 240. 
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Together with this group may be placed the great Frankish 
officials, Ebroin, the mayor of the palace, and Erconwald, the 
patricius, who also appear as ealdormen. Ebroin, in particular, is a 
man of unusual position in the realm. The Anglo-Saxon translator 
repeats the word ea/dorman several times where the Latin is content 
with the name Ebroin alone. It may be the marked connexion with 
the king, Ebroin, maior domus regiae, that prompts the use of ea/dor- 
man. Erconwald, too, is mentioned in the same phrase as the king, 
a rege Francorum Hloduio vel patricio Ercunwaldo. 

3. Only rarely is the character of a local governor at all pro- 
nounced. The princeps who arrests Saint Alban is a judge as well as 
a military officer but, as this incident refers to Roman society, it is 
difficult to press the point.2 Tondberht, the princeps of the South 
Gyrwe is referred to as their ea/dorman in Anglo-Saxon.* The Gyrwe 
were subordinate to the Mercian kings at a very early date, probably 
before the time of Penda. The fact that Tondberht is called the 
ealdorman of a people (Sug yrwa ealdorman) is far from implying 
that he is an independent prince.‘ 

4. Occasionally we are given a glimpse of ea/dormen in societies 
which knew no kingship, or where difficulties of succession left the 
community with no king. Among the Scots, the Old Saxons and 
the West Saxons, rule is shared by the ea/dormen in the absence of a 
king. But in none of these instances can the translator have 
regarded circumstances as normal. 

The case of Aetius is, in many ways, particularly illuminating. 
Bede tells us that the Roman was vir inlustris qui et patricius fuit.® 
The translator writes Aetius wes haten mare man. ‘This gives the 
sense of inlustris. From the same chapter he knows that Aetius had 
been consul three times, and so he paraphrases the rank: se wes in 
heah ealdorman 7 pa was priddan side consul 7 cyning on Rome. The use 
of heah ealdorman brings to mind the greatest Northumbrian military 
leaders of Bede’s own day, but the main point calling for remark 
is the degree of subordination involved once again in ealdorman. 


1 Ebroin, H.E. iv. 1: Mi 256; Erconwald, H.E. iii. 19: Mi218. This association 
in the translator’s mind of king and ealdorman may explain one apparent slight mis- 
translation. We are told by Bede, H.E. i. 34, that Erhelfrith plus omnibus Anglorum 
primatibus gentem vastavit Brettonum. \n Anglo-Saxon this appears as Se (Ethelfrith) 
me allum Ongolcynnum 7 aldormannum ... Mi 92, 1. 5. Perhaps ¢ynnum made the 
translator think of cyningum and aldormannum. (Cf. Mi 92, 1. 8: anig cyninga ne aldor- 
monna.) 

*H.E. i. 7: Mi 34. 

3 H.E. iv. 19: Mi 316: the Gyrme are referred to in the Tribal Hidage as two folks, 
each of 600 households. ‘They lived in and on the western edge of the Fens (Sir 
Frank Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, p. 43). 

* One might compare Cartularium Saxonicum 223 in which Offa grants land to Aldred, 
subregulus meus et dux propriae gentis Huicciorum. 

5 HLE. iii. 3: Mi 158 (the Scots); H.E. v. 10: Mi 416 (the Old Saxons); H.E. iv. 
12: Mi 298 (the West Saxons). 

® H.E. i. 13: Mi 48. 
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Aetius was formerly high ea/dorman before he aspired to the consul- 
ship and, our translator would add, to the kingship. 

And so, running through this analysis, even through this last 
section, is the one consistent idea. The authority of an ea/dorman 
was normally derived from a higher authority. In the eyes of the 
ninth-century translator he was a subordinate. 

An examination of the other prose works written at the time of 
King Alfred does little more than substantiate what has already been 
said. The ealdorman at the end of the ninth century was pre- 
eminently a royal official. In the Dialogues of Gregory the Great, 
translated by Bishop Weerferth, the Anglo-Saxon scholar is not as 
exact as the translator of Bede in distinguishing between the secular 
officers. One must, however, make allowance for the different 
kinds of society described. Sixth-century Italy provided a more 
remote secular background than seventh and eighth century Eng- 
land. Even so, it is surprising to note that Werferth did not make 
use, for example, of the term /erefoga, nor of the term gesith. The 
lateness of the MSS., both of which, and the fragment of a third, 
cannot be dated before the second quarter of the eleventh century, 
is not likely to have occasioned the omission of herefoga. The term 
survived well into Norman times, and Ailfric’s homilies, as well as 
his glosses, contain many examples of the use of Aerefogan. Arch- 
bishop Azlfric, too, in his special vocabulary of secular ranks, sees 
dux as the equivalent of heretoga or heorl.* 

Werferth makes extensive use of the term ealdorman, and he 
renders the following Latin terms in this way from time to time: 
comes, defensor, dux, maior, nobilis primarius, patricius, primus, princeps. 

Four of these terms, defensor, maior, nobilis primarius, and primus, 
signify a general superiority and no more.* Princeps is used in a 
special sense of Saint Peter, prince of the apostles.‘ The other 

1 References are given from the Patrologia Latina, ed. J. Migne, vol. 77 (abbreviated 
to P.L. 77) and vol. 66 (abbreviated to P.L. 66). The Anglo-Saxon version has been 
consulted in Hans Hecht’s edition, Bischofs Warferth von Worcester Ubersetzung der Dialoge 


Gregors des Grossen, Bibl. der Ang. Sch. Prosa, vol. 5, Grein Wulcker, Leipzig, 1900 
(abbreviated to Wae). 

2 T. Wright, Anglo-Saxon and Old English Vocabularies, p. 155, 1. 17. 

3 Defensor, P.L. 77, 368D is translated ealdorman 7 mundbora, Wae 305: elsewhere 
the term is translated mundbora, Wae 71 and Wae 341: maior P.L. 77, 385A, in the 
sense of head of an ecclesiastical familia, appears as ealdorman, Wae 318: P.L. 77, 272B, 
nobilis primarius is translated ealdorman: Peter and Paul, the first of the apostles, P.L. 
77, 357A, and the first in rank of the dyers’ craft, P.L. 77, 416B, appear as ealdormen 
in place of the Latin primus, Wae 277 and Wae 342. 

*P.L. 77, 264A: Wae215. But princeps is used by Gregory to describe the emperor 
at Constantinople. Justinian is referred to, P.L. 77, 224A, when we hear that the Pope 
went ad Justinianum principem. Werferth gives no title in this instance, Wae 183, 1. 24, 
merely calling Justinian the son of the above-mentioned Justinian (a double error, as it 
is Justin who is mentioned above). Justin, the senior princeps, P.L. 77, 221B, has already 
been described as Rome hlaford, Wae 183,1.1. Ina reference back to Justinian princeps, 
however, P.L. 77, 224C, the translator says on pa tide pas ylcan ealdermannes, Wae 184. 

A similar difficulty faced Werferth in ch. 32 of the third book of the Dialogues. 
The chapter starts, P.L. 77, 293B, with a reference to Justiniani . . . Augusti, which 
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more specific ranks, comes, dux, and patricius demand closer 
attention. 

On four occasions comes is translated ealdorman.1 These comites 
are quite different from those of Bede. They are royal retainers in 
close attendance on their lord, or men in charge of a section of the 
royal host. Ricgo, sword-bearer to the king, dresses up as his 
master, and visits Saint Benedict. As his companions he has three 
of Totila’s most famous and closest comites. A field commander 
sends to Totila for instructions. His dependence on the king is 
emphasized. Gregory tells us that this comes sent messengers ad 
regem. ‘The Anglo-Saxon translator writes to dam cyninge Totilian 
his hlaforde. Pronulphus is a royal servant, a comes or ealdorman. 
Theophanius, comes urbis Centumcellensis, was, as Gregory expresses 
it, much exercised in the cares of his office, more, however, ex debito 
quam ex intentione. "The Anglo-Saxon version is more explicit about 
Theophania, the ea/dorman of the city. He was busy in the activities 
and anxieties of his ealdordom and thought about earthly things 
because compelled to do so by his lord rather than from his own 
inclination.” 

Again one notes a degree of subservience in this elaboration of 
the Latin original. 

The two duces noted, the one a Goth, the other a Lombard, both 
independent leaders of barbarian invaders, would probably have 
figured as eretogan, had the translator of the Historia Ecclesiastica been 
at work. 

The patricii* presented special difficulties similar to those 
experienced in translating Aetius’s rank. It is interesting to see this 
difficulty persisting through the following centuries. Elfric’s 
vocabulary gives a list of Roman ranks with their Saxon equivalents, 
but leaves out patricius.5 But there is a general consensus of opinion 
that ealdorman or heahealdorman® was the appropriate expression. 
Werferth certainly thought so, and his noble Romans, founders of 
churches, Tertellus, Valerianus, even Symmachus, are all ealdormen.’ 


Werferth renders Justianes pes caseres (MS. O Justinianes). In the same short 
chapter Gregory states how he himself went to a later emperor (ad principem), and, 
in this instance, Werferth contents himself with ¢o pam ealdormen, Wae 241. 

1 Ricgo, P.L. 77, 160C: Wae 130; Totila’s subordinate P.L. 77, 241B: Wae 198 
—se ealdorman, se pe in pam herge yldost was; Pronulphus P.L. 77, 268C, Wae 220; 
Theophanius P.L. 77, 364B: Wae 301. 

2 for nyde his hlafordes swidor pone of pare ingehygde his sylfes willan. 

3P.L. 77, 157B: Wae 14; P.L. 77, 240B: Wae 196. 

“P.L. 66, 140C: Wae 111; P.L. 77, 198A: Wae 169; P.L. 77, 340B: Wae 278; 
P.L. 77, 369A, etc.: Wae 306. One may note also the reference to Narses, P.L. 77, 
361B, who is patricius in Latin, but appears simply as b/aford in Anglo-Saxon, Wae 300. 

5 T. Wright, op. cit. p. 109, ll. 25 ff. 

®P.L. 77, 413B: Wae 340. 

7 The section De Dignitatibus Romanorum, appended to the Rituale Ecclesiae Dunel- 
mensis, Surtees Society Publication, 1927, pp. 192 and 193, follows in this tradition. 
The Anglo-Saxon glossator has interpolated hebaldormenn of done here gesetted bid. 
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Of course, convention in arriving at an approximation would 
operate in the case of these Roman dignitaries, much more so than 
in the case of the English described by Bede. A patricius or a consul 
was at least a powerful nobleman. If cyming did not apply, then 
ealdorman was the most suitable term to describe him. 

The fact that the translator was concerned with Roman terms 
does make his work less important to us in some respects. It can, 
however, still tell us that an ea/dorman was a powerful figure whose 
authority was usually bound up with that of a higher power, king, 
emperor, or Roman state. It cannot, and does not, emphasize the 
essentially royal nature of the official. Three of the remaining 
works of translation, the Cura Pastoralis, Orosius’s world history, 
and the De Consolatione Philosophiae of Boethius afforded similar 
difficulties to the translators, and are correspondingly less valuable 
to us than the translation of Bede’s work. Saint Augustine’s 
Soliloquies, too, are so essentially philosophical and abstract that 
they give the translator little opportunity of making precise defini- 
tions of secular rank. 

The Cura Pastoralis also suffers from this latter defect. It is 
concerned much more with the theory of government and authority 
than with historical examples. Almost all personal references are 
made inside the framework of Biblical history. Ea/dordom, it is true, 
is used extensively as a general term for authority, the equivalent of 
expressions such as regimen, ducatum, officium, magisterium pastorale, 
potentum, principatum, or simply praeesse in its various forms. The 
four terms rendered as ealdorman are dux, praelatus, princeps, and 
rector. 

Of these, praelatus and rector appear only in the loose sense of one 
in authority.1. Dux has been noted only once as ealdorman, in a 
quotation which at least makes clear the fact that an ealdorman 
should be appointed. Ducem te constituerunt becomes To ealdormenn 
Ou eart gesett.* 

The translations of principes, all appearing in Scriptural quotations, 
as ealdormen,® are in line with later Anglo-Saxon practice. All of 
fElfric’s glosses render principes as ealdorman; one has the entry 
principes vel comes: ealdorman.* 

King Alfred’s translation of Orosius is more suited to our pur- 
pose because it deals with f ‘ecise historical material, with men rather 
than with ideas. But the men lived in a remote age and the trans- 
lator, perhaps rightly, was concerned not so much with their 
function as with their title. Dax appears normally and almost 

1 References are made to P.L. 77, and to the Anglo-Saxon version of the Pastoral 
Care edited by H. Sweet, E.E.T.S. vols. 45 and 50 (abbreviated to P.C.), Examples 
of praelatus | ealdorman may be found in P.L. 77, 54A: P.C. 189; of rector | ealdorman 
in P.L. 77, 34B: P.C. 107. *P.L. 77, s7A: B.C. 229. 


*P.L. 77, 14B: P.C. 27; P.L. 77, 81C: P.C. 322; P.L. 77, 108B: P.C. 415. 
*T. Wright, op. cit. p. 155, 1. 18. 
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automatically as Jatteow: praefectus and comes as ealdorman. ‘The 
translator, and it may have been Alfred himself, does not use the 
term heretoga, save in one chapter-heading, nor does he speak of a 
gesith. The following table gives some idea of the distribution of 
the two chief terms that refer to secular rank, and of the Latin words 
they translate. 


Ealdorman Latteow 


Comes : ‘ ; Consul 
Dux . ‘ 2 (cep Dictator 
Praetor ; : : Dux 
Praefectus . ‘ . Legatus 
Tribunus . ; ‘ Rex 


No title in Latin . No title in Latin 


Apart from the single example of dux,} all ea/dormen are clearly royal 
subordinates. Sometimes the quality of provincial governor is 
implied, as in the case of Alexander’s praefecti, who appear in trans- 
lation as ealdormen.2 Military chiefs who take their orders direct 
from the king are ealdormen. Envoys,‘ judges exercising delegated 
authority,®> men bound by personal loyalty, whose treachery to their 
master calls for comment,® are all ealdormen, although, in the last 
instance ¢hegn might have been expected. The paragraph on Arbatus’ 
is particularly interesting. Orosius talks of Arbatus as the praefectus 
of Sardanapalus, and goes on to say that he was then in charge of 
the Medes.® Later he refers to him as eorum rex, mentioning at the 
same time that he was a praefectus.2 The Anglo-Saxon translator is 
more explicit, and talks of Arbatus, pe he (Sardanapalus) gesette hafde 
ofer Medas dat land. ‘When he comes to the later passage about the 
betrayal of the master by the servant, he says that King Sardanapalus 
was betrayed by Arbatus, his own ealdorman and king of the 
Medes.?° 


1 Archidamus dux (Or. 100) is referred to at the beginning of this article. 

2 Or. 142 and 144. In Bactrina et Indiae regionibus praefecti qui sub Alexandro esse 
coeperant permanserunt: 0a ealdorman pe Alexander gesette. But one must note also the 
chapter-headings at the beginning of the Anglo-Saxon translations where reference is 
made to Alexandres heretogan, Or. 3. 

% Or. 292: Maximus commanded Andragathius, comes eius, his ealdormen, to hold 
the pass against Theodosius. 

4 Or. 234: C. Servilium praetorem, legatum; Gaius Servius Romana ealdormon. 

5 Or. 264: Trajan ordered the Christians to be persecuted. Pliny, described as 
one inter caeteros judices, refused to carry out the order: Trajanus . . . bebead his aldor- 
monnum. 

® Or. 294: Valentinian’s officer Arbogastes, who eventually strangled his master 
is a comes in Latin, an ealdorman in Anglo-Saxon. 

7 Or. 51 and §2. 

8 a praefecto suo Arbato, qui tunc Medis praeerat. 

* ab Arbato, rege eorum, praefecto autem suo. 

10 beswicen fram Arbate, hiere agnum ealdormenn 7 Meda cyning. 
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Naturally no incongruity was felt at the idea of a tribal king 
acting as an imperial servant,! but more important is the slight twist 
in the Anglo-Saxon version which emphasizes the fact that Arbatus 
had been appointed (gese¢t) ealdorman over the Medes. 

When Orosius tells how Artaxerxes deprived the inefficient 
praefectus of his command, replacing him by an Athenian who took 
charge of the fleet, the Anglo-Saxon translator again makes use of 
the term ealdorman. He states that after the Persian king deprived 
the eal/dorman of his command (ealdormon his scire), then he sent Conon 
with a sciphere to Lacedaemonium.? 

It is hard to find a better indication of the official nature of the 
ealdorman, the presence of scir, although in the sense of an office, 
giving the passage an especially interesting turn of phrase. 

And so, when one takes into account the numerous dwes who 
appear as /a¢teow, some of them chiefs of cities, some military leaders, 
some independent, others subordinate, the fact remains that it is 
ealdorman that provides the normal term to describe a subordinate 
of importance, comes or praefectus. At one point the Anglo-Saxon 
clarifies a little the account given by Orosius of the Gothic immigra- 
tion into the eastern half of the Empire. Valens allowed them to 
settle, but Ais gerefan 7 his ealdormen collected tribute from them in an 
oppressive manner. Ea/dormen are plainly considered agents of ' 
central government. 

In the translation of Boethius’s De Consolatione Philosophiae * 
two examples of ea/dormen are noted, both in the same chapter and 
both referring to the sons of Boethius, who are given consular 
rank in the Latin. The Soliloquies ® proved even more unproductive. 
Augustine, Gregory, Alfred himself, and other writers whose words 
are incorporated in the ‘ blossoms’ are more concerned with their 
theories of life than with the actions of living men or tales of the 
dead. Ealdorman does not appear in the Soliloquies. General terms, 
hlaford and dryhten, predominate. 

The term eal/dorman is to be found several times in the O/d English 
Martyrolog y.6 ‘Theodoric is led to the pit of hell by Pope John and 
Simachum pone ealdormon.? Saint Alban is persecuted by a heathen 


1 Or. 62 gives the parallel of Alaric, who is described as rege eorum (Goths) comite 
autem suo: hiera ealdormon 7 Gotona cyning. But a deliberate parallel with Arbatus is 
intended in this instance. Arbatus and Alaric were both kings; they were also both 
servants; the term used to express their subservience is ea/dorman. 

2 Or. 96. 3 Ibid. 290. 

* King Alfred’s Old English version of the De Consolatione Philosophiae, ed. W. J. Sedge- 
field, Oxford, 1899, pp. 22, 23. Heretoga and /Jatteow are quite common, the former 
used to describe Brutus, Cassius, even Boethius himself. 

5 Konig Alfreds des Grossen Bearbeitung der Soliloquien des Augustins, ed. W. Endter, 
Bibl. der Ang. Schs. Prosa, vol. xi, Hamburg, 1922. 

® Ed. Herzfeld, E.E.T.S. 116: referred to by page number and date alone in the 
following passage. 

7P. 84, 18 May. 
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ealdorman.. Saint Etheldreda married Tondberht, Swdgerwa ealdor- 
man.* Bede tells us in his Martyrology that Julian sent Saint John 
and Saint Paul to Terentianum campiductorum. This appears in the 
Anglo-Saxon text as his cempena ealdormen.* Similarly Saint Maurice, 
the campiductor, is called pas werodes ealdormonin Anglo-Saxon. The 
Acta Sanctorum (Bollandist) tells of the praefectus, who ordered Saint 
Rufina and Saint Secunda to be drowned. He is referred to as sum 
campena ealdorman.’ The Latin terms comes, proconsul, and subregulus, 
have all been rendered ealdorman® A characteristic of most of 
these ealdormen is that they are subordinates. 

So much has been said in detail about the use of the term ea/dor- 
men in order to attempt a clarification of at least one point in the 
history of Anglo-Saxon England. The translators have their own 
personal foibles. They do not all observe the nice distinctions that 
can be discerned in the Anglo-Saxon Bede. But the one predomin- 
ating characteristic of their ealdormen, be they ancient or modern, 
Assyrian, Greek, Latin, or Old English, is that they are other men’s 
men. By the end of the tenth century the ealdorman, developing 
towards the eor/ of the type of Godwin, is a great potentate whose 
position is becoming hereditary, whose contact with the royal court 
is growing slacker.? At the end of the ninth century the ea/dorman 
is most definitely a royal servant, in charge of the fyrd, the chief man 
in his scir with judicial duties and judicial perquisites, a noble of high 
birth, the most powerful figure in the country next the king, a land- 
owner and royal councillor, but withal an official, the noblest and 
highest subordinate in the land. 


H. R. Loyn. 





1P. 100, 26 June. Cf. H.E. i. 7 where this man is called princeps. In the prose 
psalms of the West Saxon psalter, ealdorman also translates princeps (Libri Psalmorum, 
ed. B. Thorpe, Psalm xx111, vv. 7, 9, pp. §1, 52: Psalm xxxu, v. 9, p. 73: Psalm xurv, 
v. 17, p. 112: Psalm xxv, v. 9, p. 116). 

2 HE. iv. 19, and the Acta Sanctorum, xxv. 425F, where Tondberht is called princeps. 

* Bede, Omnia Opera, iv. 85: in the Anglo-Saxon p. 106, 26 June. 

*P. 174, 22 September, cf. Acta Sanctorum, xlvi. 342F. 

5 P. 118, 10 July, cf. Acta Sanctorum, xxx. 29. 

© Comes: p. 136, 2 August: cf. Acta Sanctorum, xxxvi. 52D, and Bede, Omnia Opera, 
iv. 103. Proconsul: p. 170, 16 September; cf. Acta Sanctorum, xlv. 266C; Bede, 
Omnia Opera, iv. 123. Subregulus, p. 132, 30 July; cf. Acta Sanctorum, xxxiv. 168E. 
Bede, Omnia Opera, iv. 101. 

7 Cf. A. B. White, The Making of the English Constitution, pp. 26, 27 and pp. 70, 71. 
Sir Frank Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, pp. 408 and 409 shows that the eor/s of Cnut’s 
reign were similar to the ea/dormen of the tenth century inasmuch as they were appointed 
by the king, but he feels that ‘ the earlier ealdormen represented to some extent the 
distinctive traditions of different parts of England ’, while ‘ the Anglo-Danish earldom 
was simply a district which the king had decided to commit for government to a 
particular nobleman ’. 
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A list of Latin terms translated ealdorman in the Anglo-Saxon Version of 
the Historia Ecclesiastica 


. Dux: See above in the text of the article. 

- Maior: H.E. iv. 23 (25): Mi 348; H.E. v. 14: Mi 442. 

. Maior Natu: H.E. ii. 13: Mi 136; H.E. iii. 3: Mi 158. 

. Maior Domus Regiae: H.E. iv. 1: Mi. 256. 

. Optimas: H.E. ii. 13: Mi. 134; H.E. iii. 30: Mi 250; H.E. v. 21: 
Mi. 470. 

. Patricius: H.E. i. 13: Mi. 48; H.E. iii. 19: Mi 218 (twice). 

. Primas: H.E. i. 34: Mi 92,1. 5; H.E. ii. 9: Mi 124. 

. Princeps: H.E. i. 7: Mi 34; HLE. iii. 15: Mi 198; HL.E. iii. 24: 
Mi 240; H.E. iv. 3: Mi 262-64; H.E. iv. 19: Mi 316; H.E. 
iv. 21 (23): Mi 334. 

. Satrap: H.E. v. 10: Mi 416. 

. Subregulus: H.E. iv. 12: Mi 298 (twice). 

. Tribunus: H.E. i. 34: Mi 92, 1. 8. 


One must note also that eximius Uilbrord is referred to as the aldormon 
of the twelve holy and earnest men sent to Frisia (H.E. v. 10: Mi 44), 
and that Caiaphas, who bears no title in Latin, is called ealdorman para 
sacerda in Anglo-Saxon (H.E. v. 14: Mi 442). 





Edward the Confessor, Duke William of 
Normandy, and the English Succession 


I 


ROMINENT among the ultimate causes of the Norman 

Conquest—that ‘ great turning point in the history of the 
English nation ’ —must be placed the relations which were estab- 
lished between Edward the Confessor and Duke William of 
Normandy ; and certainly no topic of English medieval history 
has been more fervently discussed.2? The triangular connexion 
between Edward, Harold and William, portrayed so early in the 
stitchwork of the ‘ Bayeux Tapestry ’ had already before the end of 
the middle ages become thickly overlaid with contrasting legends, 
and in the seventeenth century the same theme was made the sport 
of venomous and prolonged controversy among lawyers and 
politicians.* Moreover, the polemical ardours thus evoked for 
long pervaded the work of historical scholars, and even today it 
sometimes seems strangely difficult to dissociate the study of these 
vital events—and of the texts which record them—from considera- 
tions which are at best extraneous, and at worst anachronistic. 
Perhaps, therefore, although the subject is time-worn, some excuse 
may be found for a new attempt to elucidate in part a few of the 
features of Anglo-Norman relations in the time of Edward the 
Confessor by means of a fresh and strictly historical examination 
of the evidence. 

It is ‘ beyond serious doubt ’ ‘ that at some period of his reign 
the Confessor recognized Duke William as his heir, and it would 
not be easy to suggest any more probable time for this important 
act than during the English crisis of 1051-2. For this reason, no 
episode in the Confessor’s reign has been made more familiar— 
and few have been regarded as of greater moment—than the 
dramatic visit which Duke William is said to have paid to England 


1, A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, i (1870), 1. 

2] wish to thank my friends Professor V. H. Galbraith and Mr. James Sherborne 
for their kindness in reading and criticizing this paper. I wish, also, in this connexion 
to thank my pupils in the Norman Conquest seminar at Bristol University who have 
so often, and so helpfully, subjected me, and the subject, to the stimulus of their 
arguments. 

* For examples of this see D. C. Douglas, The Norman Conquest and British His- 
torians (1946). 4F. M. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England (1943), p. $53- 
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with a large retinue in 1051. It is described with emphatic clarity 
in manuscript ‘ D’ of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle : 

Then forthwith Count (eorl) William came from overseas with a 

great force of Frenchmen, and the King received him with as many 

companions as suited him, and let him go again." 
This has naturally attracted the attention of all modern historians 
of this period. Thus Freeman, who discusses the matter at length,” 
made this the dividing point in his treatment of the Norman reign 
of Duke William,’ and spoke of the visit as ‘ marking one of the 
most important stages in our history’. Similarly (to select only 
a few of the more prominent names) Lingard,’ Thierry,® Palgrave,’ 
Lappenberg,® J. R. Green,® Sir Charles Oman,' and Sir Frank 
Stenton ™ have all accepted the visit as an established fact, and 
seen in it an event of crucial consequence to the developing ques- 
tion of the English succession which was not to be settled until 
after 1066. 

To question a story of such proleptic significance, and one 
which has been received with such authoritative unanimity into 
the canon of English historical doctrine, would indeed be rash. 
None the less it can only be regarded as particularly unfortunate 
that the account of the duke’s visit as given in manuscript ‘D’ 
of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle appears to receive no independent 
confirmation in any contemporary or nearly contemporary source. 
‘Florence of Worcester’ 1* seems the only chronicler of this age 
who makes any allusion to this noteworthy event, and he does so 
in a manner which leaves little doubt that he is merely tran- 
scribing, or paraphrasing, the information supplied by ‘D’. Not 
until very much later does the story begin to be repeated, as when 
Wace, writing about 1170 included it among many others in his 
metrical eulogy of the Norman dukes.’* In short, belief in the visit 
—and in its consequences—must stand, or fall, by the credence 
given to thirty-three clear and emphatic words in one—and in only 

1Da sone com Wilhelm ecorl fram geondan sae mid mycclum werode Frenciscra 
manna 7 se cyning hine under feng 7 swa feola his geferan swa him to onhagode 7 
let hine eft ongean.—Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ‘D’ s.a. 1052 (equals 1051). See J. 
Earle and C. Plummer, Two Saxon Chronicles Parallel, i (1892), p. 176. 

® Norman Conquest, iii (ed. 1869) Appendix ‘R’. All students of these questions 
must feel indebted to the collection of evidence made by Freeman at this place, even 
if they cannot accept the conclusions he drew from that testimony. 

3 Cf. Norman Conquest, ch. viii with ch. xii. 4 Ibid. ii (1870), 309. 

5 History of England, i (ed. 1825), 410. ® Conquest of England, i (1847), 134. 

7 Collected Works, iii (1921), 160-2 : an elaborate description. 

8 History of England under the Anglo-Saxon Kings, trans. B. Thorpe, ii (1845), 251— 
relying in part on the pseudo-Ingulf. ® Conquest of England (1883), p. 531. 

10 England before the Norman Conquest (ed. 1910), p. 620. 

11 Anglo-Saxon England (ed. 1943), pp. §57-8- 

12 Eng. Hist. Soc. (ed. 1848), i. 207. This is repeated verbatim in the prologue 
to the Gesta Regum attributed to Simeon of Durham. (Ed. Rolls Series ii. 168.) 


13 Roman de Rou, ed. H. Andresen, ii (1879), 247, ll. 5425-32. The whole story 
seems here to be placed much later than 1051. 
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one—of the surviving manuscripts of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
relating to the year 1051. 

The silence of the other writers of the time about this spec- 
tacular event is the more remarkable in that so many of them were 
deeply interested in the history of which it is alleged to have 
formed an important part. Particularly is this the case with the 
Norman chroniclers of the eleventh century who were especially 
concerned to emphasize the cordial relations between the Con- 
fessor and Duke William, and boastfully prone to enlarge upon 
any of the duke’s exploits which might indicate the respect in which 
he was held by foreign princes, or help to justify his later acquisi- 
tion of England. Yet, both William of Jumiéges and William of 
Poitiers, although they give circumstantial accounts of the manner 
in which the Confessor established the duke as his successor, are 
completely silent about any visit of the Conqueror to England 
during Edward’s reign. The former writer gives a wholly dif- 
ferent account as to how the succession was established,’ whilst 
the latter says that a purpose of the journey later taken by Earl 
Harold to Normandy was that the duke who had previously 
received the allegiance of certain English magnates in his absence 
might now in person accept it from one of the most powerful men 
of England.? It is, indeed, implicit in the narratives both of 
William of Jumiéges and William of Poitiers that Duke William 
never set foot in England before he landed here in 1066. The 
fact deserves attention. Nothing could better have fitted the 
Norman chroniclers’ version of Anglo-Norman relations than a 
visit by Duke William to England in 1051. It is, therefore, little 
short of astonishing that they failed to record it. 

Nor is the corresponding silence of the English chroniclers of 
the next generation much easier to explain, for these also were 
deeply concerned with everything that assisted the establishment 
of the Norman monarchy in England. Thus Eadmer,’ followed 
here by Simeon of Durham,‘ discusses the relations between 
the Confessor and the duke, but makes no allusion to any con- 
versation ever having taken place in England between them. 
William of Malmesbury,® in his turn, narrates the history of 1051 
at considerable length, but is equally silent about an episode which 
to an historian of his logical temper might have appeared as the 
fitting conclusion to the events of that year. Again, the Vita 

1 Will. Jum., vol. vii, ch. 13, ed. J. Marx, p. 132, and see below p. 533. 

2 J. A. Giles, Scriptores Rerum Gestarum Willelmi Conquestoris (1845), p. 130, ed. 
Foreville, p. 176. Duke William in an allocution before Hastings is made to say : 

Postremo Heraldum ipsum in Normanniam transmisit ut quod pater eius atque 

ceteri supranominati hic mihi iuravere absenti, is ibi presens juraret praesenti. 
The italics, of course, are mine. 

8 Historia Novorum, ed. M. Rule (Rolls Series, 1884), pp. 5-6. 


* Historia Regum, ed. T. Arnold (Rolls Series, 1885), ii. 183. This is taken from 
Eadmer. 5 Gesta Regum Anglorum, ed. W. Stubbs (Rolls Series, 1887), pp. 241-3. 
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Eduuardi Confessoris whose interest was in the monarch, his wife, 
and Earl Godwine, and which considers in some detail the impli- 
cations of the revolution of 1051-z,! never mentions the presence 
of the Norman duke in the Confessor’s company at any time during 
the reign of the sainted king. If Duke William did in fact come 
to England, with a large following in 1051, and if he at that time 
(as is usually supposed) received in person a promise of the succes- 
sion, then the most representative English writers of the generation 
immediately following the Norman Conquest, either did not know 
the fact, or did not think it worthy of mention. 

Finally, the testimony of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle itself needs 
to be considered. As is well known, there are four manuscript 
versions of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle which deal with the events 
of 1051. These are ‘C’,‘D’,‘E’, and ‘F’”. Of these ‘D’— 
and ‘ D’ alone—makes any allusion to Duke William’s visit. ‘F’ 
being a bilingual Canterbury text needs here no separate comment, 
since it may be considered*in connexion with ‘ E’ to which it is 
closely related, and whose original in the main it epitomizes.2 ‘C’ 
on the other hand, is the distinct version compiled at Abingdon, 
and it might reasonably have been expected to record so signal an 
event. Its account of 1051 3 is, however, short, and its silence on 
this matter, though surprising, might perhaps be explained—in 
part at least—by the brevity of the annal. With ‘E’, however, 
the case is very different. For ‘E’ not only gives the longest of 
all accounts of 1051, but (as will be recalled) it was at this time 
being compiled at Canterbury,‘ and throughout this period it is 
distinguished by its many unique and detailed references to the 
affairs of south-eastern England.’ ‘E’, for instance, alone among 
the manuscripts gives a precise and detailed account of the raid by 
Lothen and Yrling in 1048 *—a raid on Kent and Essex which is 
barely mentioned in ‘C’ 7 (without the names of the leaders), and 
wholly omitted in ‘D’.§ Again, in respect of the events of 1051 
itself, ‘E’, as might be expected, gives by far the greatest promin- 
ence, among the versions, to the disturbances round Dover which 
are wholly neglected both by ‘C’ and the Vita Xdunardi, and 
passed over much more briefly by ‘D’.® Thus ‘ E’ knows, and 

1 See Lives of Edward the Confessor, ed. H. R. Luard (Rolls Series, 1858), pp. 399-403. 
2 J. Earle and C. Plummer, Two Saxon Chromicles Parallel, ii. xxxviii. The text of 


‘F’ for this annal can best be studied in the six-text version in the Rolls Series, ed. 
B. Thorpe (1861), i. 313-5. 3 Earle and Plummer, op. cit. i. 172. 

4F. M. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England (1943), p. 681. 

5 For instance see Earle and Plummer, op. cit. ii, pp. xlviii-xlix. 

6°’ s.a. 1046 (equals 1048). Text in Earle and Plummer, op. cif. 1. 166. 

? Earle and Plummer, op. cit. loc. cit. 

8“D’ s.a. 1049 (equals 1048). Text in Earle and Plummer op. cit. i. 167. 

® Cf.‘ E” s.a. 1048 (equals 1051) with ‘C’ s.a. 1051 and with ‘ D’ s.a. 1052 (equals 
1051). The relevant texts will be found in Earle and Plummer op. cit. i. 170, 171-3, 
174-5, and these may be set alongside the accounts given in the Vita /Eduuardi 
(Lives of Edward the Confessor), ed. Luard, pp. 399-403. 
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speaks of, the progress of the Dover riot, comments on the fact 
that Eustace and his men put on their armour before they reached 
the town, and states the number of casualties on both sides. ‘ E’ 
is, in short, the chronicler whose normal practice it is to record in 
exceptional detail anything that specially affected the south-east. 
But, if Duke William in fact came over with a large band of mag- 
nates in 1051, he must surely have landed somewhere in Godwine’s 
earldom east of Southampton Water, and it is a matter for wonder 
that his progress through the south-east with a great company 
could have passed utterly without notice by the annalist who was 
always particularly concerned to narrate events which took place 
in that region. 

By contrast, the chronicler whose work has survived in the 
existing manuscript ‘D’, certainly displays no special knowledge 
of contemporary events in south-eastern England. He had his 
own sources of information respecting Scandinavian affairs,? but 
so far as England was concerned, his particular interests lay else- 
where than in the south-east. This is not the place to consider 
whether (as has been traditionally supposed) the bulk of his work 
was compiled within the Worcester diocese,* or whether (as would 
now seem more probable) it derived in the main from some 
northern centre such as York. Nor, fortunately, is it necessary 
in this instance to enter at all into that general controversy. For 
the annal in ‘D’ relating to 1051 is precisely that which, without 
any hesitation, can be ascribed unequivocably to a northern source, 
since in describing the king’s summons of troops to London 
earlier in the year, ‘D’ specifically remarks : 

The folk throughout all this northern region, in Siward’s earldom 
and in Leofric’s, were organised to go there.® 


In so far as the events of 1051 are concerned, ‘ D’ is emphatically 
‘the northern chronicler’, and, as Sir Frank Stenton rightly 
observes of his work at this point, ‘ the northern chronicler seems 
to have known little about events in Kent ’.6 So much the more 
remarkable is it therefore, that ‘D’ should supply the sole notice 
of an event which must have been of special notoriety in the south- 
east. It can hardly be suggested that in the conditions of 1051, 
Duke William could have sailed up the east coast, landed some- 
where in Yorkshire, and thus passed through the ‘ northern region’ 
en route to visit the Confessor in the south of England. 

1 Earle and Plummer, op. cit. i. 171-3. 

* Cf. for this period the unique notices of the request for aid by Sweyn Estrithson 
(‘D’ s.a. 1048, 1049—equals 1047, 1048). 

* Cf. Earle and Plummer, op. cit. vol. ii, p. Ixxvi. 

“F. M. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England (1943), pp. 680-1. 

5 Earle and Plummer, op. cit. i. 175 : 7 man bead pa folce pider ut ofer ealne pisne 


nordende. on Siwardes eorldome 7 on Leofrices 7 eac elles gehwer. 
® Anglo-Saxon England (1943), p. 555. 
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There seems, therefore, no escape from considering the possi- 
bility that this very surprising and unique notice in ‘D’ may have 
been the result of an interpolation made subsequently to the 
original compilation of the chronicle. ‘D’, it will be recalled, 
is 4 manuscript written in many hands ;' it is unskilfully com- 
piled ;* it is ‘from first to last very inaccurately and carelessly 
written’ ;* and it is ‘full of mistakes and omissions’. Again, 
*D’ only assumed its present form at a comparatively late date, 
and almost certainly after 1100.5 Consequently, even when, as in 
the present instance, there is no trace of any interpolation into the 
existing manuscript of ‘ D ’, it is always possible, in the case of this 
text, that entries ‘may have been inserted at the latest stage of 
composition ’.6 Moreover, the folio on which the notice of Duke 
William’s alleged visit occurs is written in the fifth of the hands 
which Sir George Warner detected in this manuscript,’ and it 
would be very rash to place this hand much, if at all before 1100. 
An interpolation embodied at this point in ‘D’” would thus at 
least be possible, and a comparison of the three extant accounts 
in the Chronicle of events at the close of 1051 does not remove 
the suspicion that perhaps it may have been made. After de- 
scribing the fall of the house of Godwine ‘D’, ‘E’, and ‘F’ 
proceed thus : 


D E F 


7. his dohtor pem 7 betehte hy his ... 7 betehte his 
cynge bewedded 7 swyster to Hwerwillon. swyster to Hwerewylle. 
beewnod pa man 7 Sparhafoc abbot And Spearhauoc abbot 
gebrohte to Hwer- weard a adrifen ut of weard gedriuen or pan 
wellan 7 hy pere abed- pam biscoprice on Lun- biscoprice on Lund’ 
issan betethon. Dasone dene 7 wes Willelm 7 Willelm Sas cinges 
com Willelm eorl fram pes cynges preost preost was gebletsod 
geondan se mid my- gehadod perto.® Sarto.!° 
cclum werode Frencis- 
cra manna. 7 se cyning 
hine underfeng 7 swa 
feola his geferan swa 
him to onhagode 7 let 
hine est ongean. pzxs 
ilcan geres man sealde 
Wyllelme preoste p bis- 
coprice on Lundene pe 
wes er Spxrhafoce 
geseald.® 


1 Earle and Plummer, op. cit. vol. ii, p. xxxiii. 

2 op. cit. vol. ii, p. Ixxxi. 

3 op. cit. loc. cit. 4 Ibid. 5 Op. cit. vol. ii, p. Ixxix. 
* Op. cit. vol. ii, p. cxxi. 7 Op. cit. vol. i, p. xxxiii. 

8 Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ed. B. Thorpe (Rolls Series), i. 314. 

® Ibid. i. 317. 10 Ibid. i. 315. 
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It will be seen, therefore, that the three narratives, ‘D’, ‘E’, and 
‘F’ at this point all notice in the same order (i) the fall of Godwine’s 
family, (ii) the dismissal of Edith (the king’s wife and Godwine’s 
daughter), and (iii) the establishment of William, the king’s priest, 
as bishop of London in place of Sparrowhawk. It is only ‘D’ 
which arbitrarily inserts between (ii) and (iii) the short entry about 
the coming of that other William—the duke of Normandy. 

To account for this interpolation (if such it be)! would un- 
doubtedly not be easy. A plausible suggestion might be hazarded 
that the entry was perhaps due to an inaccurate transcription of a 
passage in the lost original of ‘D’ which itself may have been 
carelessly set out, or which in some other way gave to the 
later copyist an opportunity to dramatize the events of the 
Confessor’s reign in the light of subsequent events. Such specu- 
lations are, however, profitless in the absence of proof. Nor are 
they required since one thing at least seems certain. A theory 
that this entry had been transported bodily from another annal in 
the original of ‘D’ could not be sustained since alf the objections 
which can be urged against the notice in this place would apply 
with greater force if it were assigned elsewhere. If Duke William’s 
visit ever occurred, it must be placed chronologically where ‘ D’ 
puts it. For William of Normandy could hardly have visited 
England on such an errand in any year after the triumphant return 
of Earl Godwine in the summer of 1052, and the circumstances of 
Norman history make it equally improbable that the young duke 
could have come to this country at any time before 1050. More- 
over, the whole relevance of the story, as it is generally accepted, 
implies that the visit took place after, and very shortly after, the 
banishment of the earl of Wessex, that is to say ‘in the winter of 
1051 or the spring of 1052’ 2—or (to speak more precisely) after 
the ‘autumnal equinox’ when Earl Godwine-was exiled,? and 
before 24 June 10524 when the earl launched from Flanders the 
expedition which was to lead to his return. It is, therefore, 


1 If, in fact this were a later interpolation, the words ‘ Willelm eorl’ might invite 
the attention of glossators. Compare, for instance, the entry in ‘D’ for 1071 (equals 
1070) with its reference to ‘ Francena kyning 7 Wyllelm eorl ’—the reference in this 
case being to William fitz Osbern who assuredly was not an earl in 1051, but who 
might have been so styled by a later interpolator. It would in truth be less improb- 
able for William fitz Osbern to have come to England in 1051 than for the duke of 
Normandy to have done so, the more especially as his brother Osbern (later to be 
bishop of Exeter) did settle in England during the reign of Edward the Confessor 
(See William of Malmesbury, Gesta Pontificum, ed. N. E. S. A. Hamilton, Rolls Series, 
1870, pp. 201, 202.) Suggestions such as this are, however, in the absence of proof, 
more tempting than profitable. 

2 F. M. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England (1943), p- $57: 

3 Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ‘E.” s.a. 1048 (equals 1051) ; Earle and Plummer, op. cit. 
i. 174. 
4 Ibid. ‘ E” s.a. 1052: Earle and Plummer, op. cit. i. 177. 
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pertinent to inquire what was the likelihood of Duke William’s 
making this sparsely recorded visit at such a time. 

Now, there seems nothing in the contemporary sequence of 
Norman events which would make it theoretically impossible for 
Duke William to have left his Duchy between these dates, but if 
the course of Norman history from 1047 to 1053 be reconsidered 
it must appear wholly surprising that he should have done so. 
For during all this period Duke William was engaged in a most 
hazardous and uninterrupted struggle for survival. In 1047 he had 
only escaped complete destruction through the intervention of the 
French king, and after Val-és-Dunes his position remained ex- 
tremely perilous. Guy of Burgundy continued to hold out at 
Brionne for a considerable time, and only after a long struggle was 
the duke able to re-establish himself even in the valley of the Risle. 
During these years, too, he was engaged in warfare in Maine, and 
his reinstatement at Rouen can hardly be placed much if at all 
before the beginning of 1050.2 Nor was this the end of his 
difficulties, for it was precisely during 1050 and 1051 that Geoffrey 
Martel, in Duke William’s despite, established himself as the most 
powerful force in north-western Gaul, and early in 1051—the 
crucial year in this inquiry—three events occurred which brought 
the Angevin menace to the very borders of Normandy. On 26 
March 1051 there died Count Hugh of Maine.? As a result, 
Geoffrey Martel entered Le Mans in person and took possession 
of the city. Finally, Bishop Gervais of Le Mans in exchange for 
his liberty surrendered to Geoffrey the castle of Chateau-de-Loir,® 
which had hitherto been a primary obstacle of his northward 
progress. Thus, by the autumn of 1051, at the time of the exile 
of Earl Godwine from England, the count of Anjou found him- 
self at last fully established in Maine, and he was beginning actively 
to threaten the Norman frontiers. 

Moreover, the peril of Duke William was at this time further 
enhanced both by the political conditions prevailing within his 
Duchy, and also by the changing policy of the king of France. At 
home, the duke had to face the notorious disaffection * of his uncles 

1 Will. Jum., bk. vii, ch. 7, ed. Marx, p. 123 ; Will. Poit. (Giles, Scriptores, p. 81 ; 
ed. Foreville, p. 18) ; Ord. Vit., ed. Le Prévost, iii. 342 ; iv. 335. 

2.On these wars and their chronology see generally L. Halphen, Comté d’ Anjou 


au XIe siécle (1906), pp. 70-5 and R. Latouche, Histoire du comté du Maine pendant la Xe 
et XTe siécles (1910), pp. 27, 28, 84. 

3 Nécrologie—obituare de la cathedrale au Mans, ed. Busson and Ledru (1906), p. 72. 
Cf. Halphen, Comté d’ Anjou au XIe siécle (1906), p. 75, 0. 1. 
4 Actus Pont. Cenomm., ed. Busson et Ledru (1901), p. 366—Rec. Hist. Franc., xi. 
: 5 Actus Pontif. Cenomann., loc. cit. 
® That the hostility of the count of Arques to the young duke was notorious long 
before it broke into open rebellion is brought out clearly by William of Poitiers 
(Giles, Scriptores,p. 92; ed. Foreville, p. 52), and by Ordericus Vitalis (ed. Le Prevost, 


iii. 232). See also the evidence cited in Douglas, ‘ Earliest Norman Counts” (ante. 
Ixi 146). 


138 
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the count of Arques and the archbishop of Rouen, and their open 
rebellion was in due course to be made even more menacing by 
the fact that it was to be conducted with the active support of the 
French king. Thus during these same two years—1051-2—the 
duke of Normandy was being robbed of that protection by his 
suzerain which in 1047 had alone enabled him to survive. It is 
fortunate, therefore, that this vital change can also in its turn be 
dated with some precision. In 1oso King Henry and Count 
Geoffrey were still at war,! but ‘in the winter of 1051 and the 
spring of 1052’ the rapprochement between them against the duke 
of Normandy must have been clearly foreshadowed. Nor was its 
consummation to be delayed. For a dated charter of King Henry 
issued at Orleans, and witnessed by Geoffrey Martel and his wife 
who were then in the royal entourage, shows that the reconciliation 
between the count of Anjou and the king of France had taken 
place before 15 August 1052.? 

If, therefore, the celebrated visit of Duke William to England in 
fact occurred, it would have to be placed between the seizure of 
Le Mans by Geoffrey Martel (after 25 March 1051) and the con- 
clusion of the offensive alliance against Normandy of the count of 
Anjou with the king of France (before 15 August 1052)—a time of 
immediate and increasing peril for the duke, when he was faced by 
the loss of his overlord’s support, and by the imminent threat of 
a great rebellion headed by the two most powerful of his magnates. 
A decision by the duke to leave Normandy at this juncture with 
a large company of his followers would occasion astonishment, for 
it is obvious that such an enterprise could then only have been 
undertaken at extreme hazard. The presence of Duke William in 
England at any time during the winter of 1051-2 might even appear 
so intrinsically improbable that before it could be accepted for 
truth, it would have to be supported by stronger evidence than can 
be cited in its favour. Further testimony would seem to be 
required before the famous visit of Duke William of Normandy 
to England during the winter of 1051-2 can with any confidence 
be regarded as an established fact. 


II 


The bearing of this conclusion upon the whole interpretation 
of Anglo-Norman relations during the period immediately pre- 
ceding the Norman Conquest will be obvious. And if on this 
matter ‘D’ can no longer be regarded as an infallible text, the 


1 Cf. Halphen, op. cit. pp. 74 and 129. 


2 Rec. Hist. Franc., xi. 590. Cf. F. Soehnée, Catalogue des Actes d’Henri I (1907), 
no. 9I. 
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evidence of the other authorities which have hitherto been dis- 
paraged by comparison with ‘D’ may deserve a fresh evaluation 
even if this should lead to results which must be regarded as 
tentative. In particular, the Norman chroniclers merit careful 
consideration. The precise connexion between the narratives of 
William of Jumiéges and William of Poitiers has never been fully 
elucidated, but there is clearly some relation between them and the 
most attractive hypothesis is that William of Poitiers knew and 
used the work of William of Jumiéges, and elaborated it on 
occasion out of his own knowledge or according to his own ideas. 
However this may be, the combined testimony of these two writers 
is not here to be disregarded. Both William of Poitiers and 
William of Jumiéges may fairly be described as contemporary 
witnesses of these events, and their accounts were apparently set 
down within ten years of the battle of Hastings. They deserve 
to be heard. 

William of Poitiers speaks in some detail of Edward’s promise 
of the English throne to Duke William in three separate passages 
in his narrative. In an allocution which he places in the mouth of 
the duke before Hastings,? he says that the Confessor had made 
William his heir ; that this had been confirmed by an oath taken 
in the Confessor’s presence by many English magnates among 
whom are mentioned Archbishop Stigand, and the earls Godwine, 
Leofric, and Siward ; that as a further guarantee of this grant 
a son and a grandson of Earl Godwine were delivered to the duke 
as hostages ; and that in due course Earl Harold himself was sent 
to Normandy to ratify these arrangements in person. Secondly, 
and in another place,* William of Poitiers remarks that Harold, 
whose brother and nephew had previously been given to the duke 
as hostages was sent in person to Duke William in order to con- 
firm the earlier promise of the succession, and that Harold took an 
oath to that effect, the precise terms of which are then described. 
Finally, this same writer observes in a third passage ¢ that at the 
time of his accession the Confessor relied much on Norman support 
(though Duke William himself had never come to England), and 
that in gratitude Edward had formally declared the duke his heir. 
Wherefore with the assent of his magnates he sent Robert, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury who was the agent of this grant (bwius 


11 am myself convinced by the remarks in this sense given by J. Marx in his 
edition of William of Jumitges, and elaborated by him in Mélanges d’bistoire du Moyen 
Age offerts a2 M. Ferdinand Lot (1925), pp. 543-9. These should, however, be con- 
trasted with the opinion expressed by L. Halphen (Com#é d’ Anjou, pp. xii, xiii). Cf. 
also Foreville, op. cit. pp. xxv-xxxviii. 

2 Giles, Scriptores, pp. 129-30. Ed. Foreville, pp. 174-6. 

* Ibid. pp. 107-8. Ed. Foreville, pp. 100-4. 

* Ibid. pp. 85 e# sqq. Ed. Foreville, pp. 28 e# qq. 
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delegationis mediatorem) and who brought with him the son and 
grandson of the most powerful Earl Godwine as hostages.? 

Now, William of Poitiers was a boastful writer with a deplor- 
able taste for rhetoric, and his words have therefore to be treated 
with great caution, the more especially in respect of the speech 
which he attributes to William before Hastings. His association 
of Archbishop Stigand and the great earls with a formal oath 
taken in favour of the duke may therefore be without much mis- 
giving dismissed as embroidery. But with these qualifications the 
story as told by William of Poitiers does not seem unreasonable, 
and it comes from a writer who with all his faults is properly 
accepted as an authority for many of the chief events of the Nor- 
man Conquest.? It should be noted therefore that four principal 
points emerge from the stories that he tells : 


1. That a promise of the succession was given by the Confessor to 
the duke—perhaps with the assent of certain magnates in 
England. 


2. That a son and grandson of Earl Godwine were sent to William 
as hostages. 

3. That Robert of Jumiéges, archbishop of Canterbury, was sent 
to make formal announcement to the duke of this bequest. 

4. That later Earl Harold was similarly sent by the Confessor to 
confirm these arrangements. 


As to the first of these points, there can be no reasonable doubt 
that the promise was in fact given, for this is vouched by a suffi- 
cient number of authorities, and it has been accepted by almost all 
modern historians of the Confessor’s reign.* The second point is 
more disputable and less important, but this also receives some 
curious confirmation in that Eadmer,‘ albeit telling a somewhat 
different story, likewise mentions the sending of these hostages, 
and independently adds their names—Wulfnoth and Hakon—which 
are nowhere mentioned by William of Poitiers. It is, however, 
in respect of his third and fourth points that William of Poitiers is 
here most interesting, and in particular for his statement that in 


1 Optimatum igitur suorum assensu per Robertum Cantuariensem archipresulem, 
hujus delegationis mediatorem, obsides potentissimae parentelae Godwini Comitis 
filium ac nepotem ei direxit. 

? E.g. the terms of Harold’s oath, and the course of the battle of Hastings. 

3 Cf. F. M. Stenton, op. cit. p. 553. 

* Eadmer, Historia Novorum, ed. M. Rule (Rolls Series, 1884), pp. 5-6. It may be 
noted that while William of Jumiéges does not mention the hostages in the passage 
quoted below, Ordericus Vitalis in his interpolation of that passage (Will. Jum., ed. 
Marx, p. 191) adds: Postremo ipsum cum multis muneribus regi remisit, et pulchrum 
adolescentem Vulnothum fratrem ejus obsidem retinuit. Similarly, in a notice in 
‘Florence of Worcester’ relating to 1087, which seems to be independent, it is 
remarked that among the prisoners released by the Conqueror on his death-bed there 


was Wulfnothum—regis Haraldi germanum quem a pueritia tenuerat in custodia 
Eng. Hist. Soc., (ed. 1849, ii. 20). 
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connexion with the original request of the English kingdom to 
Duke William, the Confessor sent Robert of Jumiéges, archbishop 
of Canterbury to Normandy as hwius delegationis mediatorem. 

It is, indeed, at this point that the evidence of William of 
Jumiéges himself falls to be considered ; and here at last, stripped 
of all rhetorical embellishments, we come on a succinct and factual 
statement. It merits quotation : 


Edwardus Anglorum rex, disponente Deo, successione prolis carens, 
olim miserat duci Rodbertum, Cantuariorum archipresulem, ex 
regno sibi a Deo attributo illum (ie. Duke William) statuens 
heredem. Sed et Heroldum postmodum illi destinavit, cunctorum 
suae dominationis comitum divitiis, honore et potentia maximum, 
ut ei de sua corona fidelitatem faceret, ac christiano more sacramentis 
firmaret. Qui, dum ob hoc negotium venire contenderet, velifi- 
cato freto ponti, Pontivum appulit, ubi in manus Widonis Abbatis- 
villae comitis, incidit. Quem idem comes cum suis confestim in 
custodiam trusit. Quod ut dux comperit, missis legatis, violenter 
illum extorsit. Quem aliquandiu secum moratum, facta fidelitate de 
regno plurimis sacramentis, cum muneribus multis regi remisit.' 


This statement, as will be seen, is short, clear and unequivocal. 
It deserves closer attention—and more respect—than it usually 
receives. 

Its greatest attraction perhaps is that, while implicitly denying 
the improbable story of Duke William’s coming to England in 
1051, it none the less (by its reference to Robert of Jumiéges as 
archbishop) places the bequest of the kingdom just when it would 
have been most likely. Secondly, it gives greater prominence to 
the figure of Robert of Jumiéges as the instigator of the struggle 
of 1051 linking the bequest to Robert’s appointment as archbishop, 
and suggesting that here may be found the real cause of the English 
crisis that forthwith ensued. Finally (as is here suggested), the 
statement of William of Jumiéges may be made to conform 
admirably with the chronology of 1051 as revealed by the English 
evidence—for precisely at the time to which this transaction would 
have to be referred, there was in truth provided an excellent 
opportunity for Archbishop Robert to perform his task. Accord- 
ing to two versions of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Archbishop 
Eadsige died on 29 October 1050,? and Robert of Jumiéges was 


1 Will. Jum., bk. vii, ch. 13 ; ed. Marx, pp. 132-3. Ordericus at a later date 
clearly knew this passage and accepted it, making no allusion to the more elaborate 
stories of William of Poitiers with whose work he was also familiar. Orderic’s words 
ate (ed. Le Prévost, ii. 116) : 

Eduardus nimirum propinquo suo Willermo duci Normannorum primo per 
Rodbertum Cantuariorum summum pontificem, postea per eumdem Heraldum, 
integram Anglici regni mandaverat concessionem, ipsum-que concedentibus 
Anglis fecerat totius juris sui haeredem. 


2°C’s,a. 1050 ; ‘E” s.a. 1047 (equals 1050) : Earle and Plummer, op. cit. i. 171. 
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appointed to Canterbury at mid-Lent in 1051.1. But in the course 
of the same Lent Robert went to Rome for his pallium,? and he 
came back to England from Rome ‘ one day before the eve of the 
Feast of St. Peter ’—that is to say on 27 June 1051.8 Now, it is 
surely highly probable that the new archbishop, who was a Norman, 
and who had formerly been abbot of Jumiéges, should have passed 
through Normandy in the course of his journey to Rome, and it is 
entirely in keeping with all the conditions of the time that, on the 
orders of the Confessor, he should have combined this journey 
with the ‘ King’s errand ’.4 

The story here told by William of Jumiéges thus seems to do 
less violence to chronology and probability than do any of the 
other accounts of these momentous events. If it were to be 
accepted, it would be necessary to conclude that a declaration of 
the succession in favour of Duke William was made by the king 
early in 1051, and that before the end of Lent, Robert of Jumiéges, 
the new archbishop of Canterbury, was sent to make formal 
delivery of the grant to the duke of Normandy, whilst on his way 
to Rome. The act must in this case have taken place some time 
between mid-Lent and 21 June 1051. On this interpretation (as 
will be seen) the transaction would have to be regarded as a cause, 
rather than as a consequence, of the struggle in England which 
broke into open hostility between the king and Earl Godwine in 
September of the same year.® 

Nor does this itself seem improbable. The incident at Dover 
to which such prominence is given in manuscript ‘E’ of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (as to a lesser extent in manuscript ‘ D ’) 
might appear in itself an insufficient cause for the great political 
crisis which ensued. It will be recalled, moreover, that the Anglo- 


1°C’ s.a. 1050 referring to the Lent of 1051 by using the Lady Day reckoning 
for the beginning of the year. 

2*E’ s.a. 1048 (equals 1051) : Earle and Plummer, op. cit. i. 171 : 7 pes sylfan 
Lentenes he for to Rome efter his pallium. 

3°’ s.a. 1048 (equals 1051) : Earle and Plummer, op. cit. i. 172. 

“Compare the account of Aldred’s mission given in ‘D’ for 1054 (Earle and 
Plummer, op. cit. i. 185): Des ilcan geres for Aldred b’ to Colne ofer se pas 
Kynges #rende. The purpose of this visit was very possibly the recall of Edward 
the Atheling. 

5It wasa neglect of this possible explanation which led Freeman, over-hastily, 
to reject the story of William of Jumiéges (and of Ordericus) out of hand. ‘ They 
doubtless had in their minds’, writes Freeman, ‘the time when Robert really did 
cross from England into Normandy. But that perilous passage was not made in 
the King’s errand, or on any errand at all ; it was the hurried flight of a public 
enemy, hastening to save himself from the vengeance of the English people ’ (Norman 
Conquest, iii (ed. 1869), 371). But as has been seen, there is no need to place the visit 
of Robert of Jumiéges to Duke William at the occasion so picturesquely described 
by Freeman. It could have taken place at the time when the archbishop went with 
full power to Rome to seek the pallium. 

® Both ‘D’ and ‘ E’” mention in this connexion the ‘ second Feast of St. Mary ’, 
ive. the Nativity of the B.V.M., 8 September. 
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Saxon Chronicle as a whole gives a very confused account of the 
events of 1051 in that its various versions are irreconcilable with 
each other.1 It may, however, be noted that two of the Anglo- 
Saxon annals relating to 1051 begin with a reference to the appoint- 
ment of Robert of Jumiéges,? and that neither ‘C’ nor the Vita 
fEduuardi Regis even mention the affray at Dover. Indeed the Visa, 
whose claims to be regarded as a nearly contemporary source seem 
now to be strengthened, specifically relates the beginning of the 
troubles of 1051 to a conflict between Earl Godwine and the new 
archbishop : 


qui potentissimum, ut aiunt, regi semper astitit a secretis, elusque 
consilio plurima tum digna tum indigna in regno contingebant, ut 
sese mundus habet eventibus variis.* 


The Viva is, in truth, a most perplexing and difficult text,> but in 
so far as it ‘seized the big motives’, and suggests a ‘ bigger back- 
ground ’,® to the events of 1051, it undoubtedly offers additional 
support to the evidence of William of Jumiéges. It yet further 
increases the inherent probability that the clear and factual state- 
ment of that Norman chronicler represents the truth. 

The events of 1051 were followed in Normandy by the great 
upheaval which only ended with the duke’s victory at Mortemer 
in February 1054.7. In England they were followed by the reaction 


consequent on Godwine’s return, and, as it would seem, by the 
adumbration of a design directed towards the eventual succession 
of the Atheling Edward. With these happenings this essay is not 


1B, Wilkinson, ‘ Freeman and the Crisis of 1051” in Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, vol. 22, no. 2, Oct. 1938. 

2 See Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ed. B. Thorpe (Rolls Series), i. 312. 

3 Marc Bloch (Analecta Bollandiana, xli. 3 et seqq.) suggested that the Vita should 
be referred to a date subsequent to 1103, and his opinion deserves respect. But his 
arguments in this case would seem to have been inadequate. Two very remarkable 
articles have at all events been written to contest it. R. W. Southern, ‘ The First 
Life of Edward the Confessor’ (Eng. Hist. Rev., lviii (1943), 385-400) and E. K. 
Henningham, ‘ The Genuineness of the Vita Aeduuardi Regis’ (Speculum, xxi (1946), 
419-56). Both contend for a date shortly after the death of Edward the Confessor. 

4 Lives of Edward the Confessor, ed. H. R. Luard (Rolls Series, p. 399). 

5 For a full consideration of this fascinating and extraordinary production see the 
articles by R. W. Southern and E. K. Henningham cited above. 

*R. W. Southern, op. cit. pp. 393, 394. The short entry of ‘C’ should perhaps 
be excepted from this comparison for this is in keeping with the fuller account of the 
Vita. See Earle and Plummer, op. cif. i. 172. 

7It is possible that the revolt of William, count of Arques, long expected, broke 
out before the end of 1052 ; and throughout 1053 there was fighting not only in 
Upper Normandy but also in Maine. The king of France was in Upper Normandy 
on 25 October 1053. See the obit of Ingelran of Ponthieu who was killed in the 
action of St. Aubin (C. Brunel, Rec. Actes des Comtes de Ponthieu, 1930, p. iv). The 
great double invasion of Normandy took place early in 1054, and the decisive battle 
of Mortemer was fought before Lent (Ord. Vit. ed. Le Prévost, iii. 237) which in that 
year began on 16 February (cf. also Will. Poit., Giles, Scriptores, p. 95 ; ed. Foreville, 
pp. 54-8, for these events). It is obvious that Duke William could have found few 
opportunities to concern himself at all with English affairs during this period. 
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concerned. But the Atheling’s return to England in 1057, and his 
sudden death before he ever reached the king,! clearly marked the 
culmination and collapse of this policy and brought the more 
strictly Anglo-Norman question once again to the front. For this 
reason, it is interesting that William of Jumiéges brings into a 
logical sequence the original bequest to Duke William of the 
English succession and the journey taken by Harold Godwineson 
to Normandy some time after the Atheling’s death. It is im- 
possible, therefore, wholly to avoid the suspicion that the re- 
examination of the evidence here attempted might also react upon 
the vexed question of the famous oath taken by Earl Harold to 
Duke William—perhaps the most picturesque episode in the 
history of Anglo-Norman relations before the Conquest. 

As is well known, the Anglo-Saxon annals are wholly silent 
about this famous affair, and the testimony of the Norman writers 
thus here assumes an even greater comparative importance. 
Before considering that testimony, it may, however, be useful to 
examine a version of Earl Harold’s Norman visit which has always 
been popular, and which has enjoyed a wide general acceptance 
since it received the erudite approval of Freeman himself. 
According to this interpretation, Harold’s presence in Normandy on 
this occasion was ‘ purely accidental ’.2. The earl, it would seem, 
was out ‘ fishing’? off the Sussex coast in the neighbourhood of 
Bosham. While thus ‘ merely yachting ’,4 being engaged on a 
* pleasure trip ’,5 he was blown out to sea by an unexpected wind, 
and carried diagonally across the Channel—a distance of some 
60 miles—to be wrecked on the coast of Ponthieu. There he was 
imprisoned by the count until he was rescued by Duke William. 
As a result of his misfortunes he was forced to offer to William 
certain guarantees under oath, and in turn received certain favours 
from the duke. He then returned to England. It is a good tale. 
But it might have been supposed that very strong evidence would be 
needed before such a strange story could be accepted. Such test- 
imony, however, is hard to find. The earliest evidence which can 
be cited in its favour appears to be that of William of Malmesbury ® 
whose Gesta Regum was probably not completed much before 
1125, and whose account of these events, which itself seems with- 
out any contemporary confirmation, contains in addition its own 
elements of confusion.? Moreover, being itself unsatisfactory, it is 


1 Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ‘D’ and ‘ EB’ s.a. 1057. 

2. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, iii (1869), 221. 

3 Ibid. p. 678. 4 Ibid. p. 678. 5 Ibid. p. 221. 

6 Gesta Regum, ed. W. Stubbs (Rolls Series, 1887), i. 278, 279. 

7 At the beginning of his story, William of Malmesbury mentions the idea that 
Harold had been sent by the Confessor to Normandy in connexion with the duke’s 
succession. He then discards this notion in favour of his own theory about fishing. 
But after the earl has been imprisoned, William of Malmesbury returns in some sense 
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specifically contradicted by the Bayeux Tapestry which in this 
matter is of far greater value as evidence. Even an eleventh- 
century earl would hardly go fishing in a war galley complete with 
shields, and it is not easy to believe that the artist of the Bayeux 
Tapestry could have resisted the temptation to portray a shipwreck 
if he believed one to have occurred.? The piscatorial activities 


of Harold Godwineson may perhaps now be consigned to 
oblivion. 


Scatcely more credible are two other and later accounts of 
Harold’s misfortunes. Henry of Huntingdon in a short notice 
states that Harold set out on this occasion for Flanders,? and this 
is interesting in that it would be very possible for a man on such 
a journey to be deflected from his course to the coast of Ponthieu. 
But Count Guy is not even mentioned in the story which is wholly 
unconfirmed, and it seems reasonable to suppose that Henry of 
Huntingdon, writing more than half a century after the event, was 
here confusing Harold’s journey with another and distinct expedi- 
tion of the earl to Flanders which did in fact take place.‘ Finally, 
Snorre Sturlason writing in Iceland or Norway in the thirteenth 
century has also been cited in this connexion. According to 


to the earlier view, and says that the earl while in fetters sent messages to Duke 
William supplicating the duke to effect his release on the ground that he had in truth 
been sent over to ratify the promise of the succession : 

Haroldus astuto pectore volvens casus remedium, hominem promissis ingentibus 
sollicitatum ad Willelmum mittit : missum se Normanniam a rege, ut quod minores 
nuntii balbutierant ipse potissimum sua confirmaret praesentia, etc., etc. 

If this passage means anything it implies that the duke already knew the true purpose 
of Harold’s mission, and the earl was therefore arguing that such an envoy on such 
a mission should not be imprisoned by the count. This would explain the duke’s 
immediate action in bringing Harold in honour to Rouen. But the whole story of 
William of Malmesbury is too confused for it to be taken very seriously in any of its 
parts. 

1 Plates V and VI (quoting the conventional numeration as given for example in 
F. R. Fowke, The Bayeux Tapestry, 1875). These are not fishing boats nor is there 
anything that could be described as a tempest. It is perhaps also a little difficult to 
understand why men should keep their sails up, and sail thus behind a brisk wind, 
if in fact they were being carried in a direction immediately opposite to their wishes. 
One of these vessels is furnished with thwarts for oars, and the other has a series of 
holes in it which may well be rowlocks. 

2 Plates VI and VII. There is no suggestion of a shipwreck. A man throws out 
an anchor, and the earl, landing without mishap, is arrested with his retinue by mounted 
men. The whole question of this shipwreck might repay study. The story which 
was later developed into a legend clearly has its origin in a passage in William of 
Poitiers. But even this is not wholly unambiguous. It might be interpreted in the 
sense that Harold having reached Ponthieu inadvertently was thereupon treated 
(according to the barbarous custom of the country which the writer rhetorically describes) 
as a shipwrecked mariner. This, at all events, is the account given in William of 
Jumiéges and the Bayeux Tapestry. 

* The notice is indeed short, and is confined to the following words : Haraldus 
vero transiens in Flandriam tempestate compulsus est in Ponticam provinciam 
(Historia Anglorum, ed. 1879, Rolls Series, p. 196). 

*See P. Grierson, ‘ A Visit of Earl Harold to Flanders in 1056’, ante li (1936), 
90-6, 
5 Cf. E. A. Freeman, op. cit. iii (1869), 678. 
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the story finally recorded in the Heimskringla, Harold, at this 
juncture, was starting for ‘Bretland’.1 If, as is suggested by 
Dr. A. H. Smith, Wales is here meant, the earl’s decision to 
proceed from a Sussex port becomes incredible, and in any case 
the account conflicts with all the other evidence. The saga does 
not mention Ponthieu, and brings Harold directly to the ‘ west 
of Normandy ’. 

Now it hardly needs emphasis that no one of these accounts, 
if taken singly, could inspire confidence.? Moreover, they are all 
(i) late in date, (ii) unconfirmed, and (iii) mutually contradictory. 
They have, however, one point in common. They all make 
Harold’s presence in Normandy involuntary, and it was probably 
for this reason that they appealed so strongly to later English 
writers who sought to portray the earl of Wessex as the leader of 
the ‘ patriotic’ party *—a man who, true to nineteenth century 
notions of nationalism, must on no account be allowed to have 
connived at negotiations designed to bring a ‘ foreigner’ to the 
English throne. It may even be the lingering influence of this 
anachronistic tradition which has made some more modern scholars 
so reluctant specifically to discard theories built upon such slender 
foundations. In any case, it is difficult otherwise to account for 
the respect shown to this late and confused testimony, when there 
is known to exist in the narratives of William of Jumiéges and 
William of Poitiers, and in the Bayeux Tapestry, evidence of a 
nearly contemporary character which supplies a simpler, a more 
coherent, and (as will here be suggested) a much more credible 
description of this important episode in English history. 

The statement of William of Jumiéges is here once again short 
and clear. Earl Harold, he says, was sent over to Normandy at 
the command of Edward the Confessor to confirm in person the 
grant of the English succession which had previously been made 
through the agency of Robert of Jumiéges, archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Carried out of his course by the wind, the earl landed in 
Ponthieu and was thrown into prison by the count. Rescued by 
Duke William he was brought with honour to Rouen. He stayed 
with the duke for some time, and during his sojourn in Normandy 


1 The story is given in the ‘ Saga of Harold Hardraada’ in the Heimskringla. ‘The 
account can be conveniently examined in translation in Heimskringla, ed. E. Monsen 
and A. H. Smith (1932), p. 555. 

21 do not need to notice here further developments of these legends which are 
still later in date, and which are embodied in writers such as Matthew Paris. ‘Those 
curious in these matters will find examples given in Freeman, Norman Conquest, vol. 
iii, note ‘R’, but later medieval narratives such as these can hardly be considered as 
adding to the essential evidence on this question. 

3. A. Freeman, op. cit. ii (1870), 292, where, speaking of Duke William’s alleged 
visit in 1051, he remarks : ‘We may be sure that every patriotic Englishman looked 
with an evil eye on any French-speaking prince who made his way to the English 
court.’ * See above p. $37. 
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he ‘ performed fealty concerning the kingdom with many oaths ’. 
Finally, having received great gifts, he was sent back to the Con- 
fessor. This short account is nearly contemporary, and it is 
substantially confirmed by the Bayeux Tapestry. According to 
the Tapestry, there was nothing accidental about Harold’s voyage. 
The earl has a formal interview with the Confessor before setting 
out.2 He goes to a port most suitable for a voyage to Normandy.® 
His ships and his escort show signs of considerable preparation,‘ 
and the wind before which he sails is sufficient to account for his 
being blown out of his course.6 The landing at Ponthieu, the 
imprisonment by Guy, and the rescue by Duke William all follow 
in due course ;® and other details such as the Breton war and the 
knighting of Harold are added.’? At length the earl takes an oath 
to William,® and what is equally significant he goes to Edward and 
makes his report immediately after his return to England.® Finally 
there is William of Poitiers who, after his fashion, embroiders the 
tale with rhetorical flourishes, but none the less speaks substan- 
tially in the same sense, and who concludes by adding the precise 
terms of the oath which Harold swore to the duke.!° The earl is 
to act as William’s vicarius at the Confessor’s court ; he is to do all 
he can after the Confessor’s death to ensure the duke’s succession ; 
and in the meantime he is to maintain garrisons in certain strong- 
holds—particularly at Dover. 

If viewed objectively, this composite account supplied by these 
three early witnesses may surely command confidence. Doubt- 
less these were Normans but they were not necessarily for that 
reason liars, nor is it possible for them to be uniformly so re- 
garded ;"4 and the Bayeux Tapestry ‘being woven for public 
exhibition at a time when a number of the minor actors in the 


1 Facta fidelitate de regno plurimis sacramentis. 

? Plate I (using the conventional rotation). 

3 Plate III. 

Plates IV and V. 

5 Plate VI. 

§ Plates VII-XVI. 

7 Plates XX-XXIII ; XXV. 

® Plate XXVII. 

® Plate XXIX-XXX. Much has been written on the question whether Harold is 
here depicted as being in disgrace at this interview. 

10 Giles, Scriptores, p. 108 ; ed. Foreville, p. 104. Ipse haec distinxit : ‘ se in curia 
domini sui Edwardi Regis, quamdiu superesset, Ducis Willelmi vicarium fore; 
enisurum quanto consilio valeret, aut opibus, ut Anglica monarchia post Edwardi 
decesum in ejus manu confirmaretur ; traditurum interim ipsius militum custodiae 
castrum Doveram, studio atque sumptu suo communitum ; item per diversa loca 
illius terrae alia castra, ubi voluntas ducis ea firmari juberet, abunde quoque alimonas 
daturum custodibus.’ As Sir Frank Stenton observes (William the Conqueror, 1928, 
Pp. 156), ‘ this is the one contemporary account of Harold’s oath which we possess ’. 

11 William of Poitiers and the Bayeux Tapestry are frequently and properly accepted 


as good evidence for other events in these years. See Stenton, Amglo-Saxon England, 
p. 687. 
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story were still alive’ is ‘ unlikely to portray any incidents which 
are entirely fictitious ’.1 Moreover the story as here collectively 
told contains singularly few discrepancies.2 Difficulty has been 
felt at Harold’s undertaking this mission at such a time, but even 
if the detention of his relatives at Rouen as hostages * be not 
credited, it would not be hard to account otherwise for Harold’s 
consent. In 1064—the most probable date for the oath —Harold 
was at the height of his power, but he was not omnipotent.6 He 
was the chief subject of a king whose administrative energy was 
considerable,* and whose prestige was immense.’ Even a strong 
earl might have hesitated to disobey him. Nor, in view of Harold’s 
lack of royal blood, and in view also of his rivals both at home and 
in Scandinavia, could he regard his own succession to the English 
throne with any certainty. On all grounds he may have thought 
it prudent to obey the orders of his king, and perhaps at the same 
time to safeguard his own position in the event of the success of 
his most formidable rival.8 These are speculations. Nor are 
they necessary. For whatever may have been the motives of Earl 
Harold there can be little doubt as to what were his acts at this 
juncture, and there can remain little doubt as to general credibility 
of the earliest testimony which records them.® 

In considering the subject of this article, Freeman observed that 
it involves ‘ one of the most perplexing problems of all history ’,!° 
and no finality is claimed for the solution here attempted. But 
perhaps some of these questions would be less perplexing if they 


1 Stenton, op. cit. p. 569. 

2 The most important is perhaps that relating to the place where the oath was 
taken. The Bayeux Tapestry (Plate X XVI) says ‘ Bagias’ which though the form is 
curious probably signifies Bayeux. William of Poitiers says ‘ Bonnevillam’ which 
is most probably the castle of Bonneville-sur-Touques (Calvados, arr. and cant. Pont 
l’Evéque). Orderic at a later date seems to have been doubtful about all this for he 
places the oath at Rouen (ed. Le Prévost, ii. 117). 

3 Will. Poit. (Giles, Scriptores, pp. 107, 108; ed. Foreville, pp. 100-4). Cf. 
Eadmer, ed. M. Rule (Rolls Series, 1884), p. 6. 

4 Cf. Freeman, Norman Conquest, iii (1869), 694. 

5 It will be recalled that the Northumbrian revolt was very soon to break out. 

® The very numerous surviving writs of the king (cf. F. E. Harmer, Anglo-Saxon 
Writs, 1952) are good evidence of this. 

7 Perhaps the best example of this is to be found in his success in imposing the 
unpopular Tostig on the Northumbrians for eleven years. But the phrases in the 
Vita are also significant in this respect. To some at least this man was king ‘ ex Dei 
gratia et hereditario jure’ : he had been chosen king by God before he was born and 
consecrated ‘non tam ab hominibus quam divinitus’. On this matter see R. W. 
Southern, op. cit. p. 389. 

8 William of Poitiers (Giles, Scriptores, p. 109 ; ed. Foreville, p. 104) gives some 
additional support for this view when he says that after the oath, the duke at Harold’s 
request confirmed the earl in all his possessions. 

® It is no part of the purpose of this article to consider the probability that on his 
death-bed Edward the Confessor finally designated Harold as his heir. That is a 
distinct question which would demand a separate treatment. 

10 Norman Conquest, iii (1869), 696. 
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were treated more dispassionately. If it be admitted that the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle being, for all its merits, a fallible human 
production, cannot in all its contradictory versions be always 
treated as a sacrosanct text ;! if the same standards of criticism 
be applied to the English and the Norman sources ; and if the 
politics of the eleventh century be firmly dissociated from the 
pre-occupations of the nineteenth ; then there may emerge a story 
at once shorter and more coherent than the commentaries which 
have sometimes been constructed to explain it away. It is essen- 
tially the story as told by Willidm of Jumiéges. Edward the 
Confessor made a promise of the English throne to Duke William of 
Normandy, and in 1051 he sent Robert of Jumiéges, the newly 
appointed archbishop of Canterbury, to ratify the grant in the 
presence of the duke who, himself, never came to England in that 
year. Later—and probably in 1064—Earl Harold was sent by the 
Confessor to confirm that grant in person, and when on this 
mission he took his famous oath to the duke. To that story the 
other early authorities, William of Poitiers, the Vita Adunardi, 
the Bayeux Tapestry and the Anglo-Saxon annals themselves, all 
add independent details which may be regarded as more or less 
credible : the relations between Robert and Edward,? and the 
former’s journey to Rome in 1051 ;* the matter of the hostages ; * 
the imprisonment of Harold by Guy, his rescue by William ® and 
the terms of his oath. But the story, in its main outlines, appears 
clear and coherent. Doubtless it challenges many preconceptions, 
and certainly its acceptance would entail a reconsideration both of 
the character and policy of Edward the Confessor, and of the 
revolution of 1051-2 which was the crisis of his reign. None the 
less, it is here advanced, albeit very tentatively, as the version of these 
momentous events which, in the present state of our knowledge, 
seems supported by the best evidence, and as the account which 
can best be made to accord with the known facts of Norman and 
English history at this time. 


Davin DOUGLAS, 


1 Even if it be the ghost, AZ, or the ‘ democrat of Peterborough’ (cf. Freeman, 
op. cit. iii. 581). 

® Vita ZEduuardi (ed. Luard, op. cit. pp. 399-403). 

% Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ‘ E.” s.a, 1048 (equals 1051). 

* Will. Poit. (Giles, Scriptores, p. 107 ; ed. Foreville, p. 100). 

5 The Bayeux Tapestry, Plates VII-XVII. 

* Will Poit. (Giles, Scriptores, p. 108 ; ed. Foreville, p. 104). 
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The Return of Reschid Pasha 


An Incident in the Career of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 


MONG the famous diplomatists who in the course of the 
nineteenth century represented England at foreign courts, few 
have gained a more lasting reputation than Stratford Canning, 
Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe. Stratford, for many years the 
guardian angel of the declining Ottoman empire, had helped to guide 
Turkish policy in the critical months which preceded the outbreak 
of the Crimean war and had done much to strengthen Turkish 
statesmen in their determination to resist the demands of Russia.} 
The war, however, with its series of French military successes, had 
seen a decline of British prestige and a consequent reduction in the 
influence exercised by the British ambassador. Reschid Pasha, 
Stratford’s protégé, had been removed from the office of grand- 
vizir, and his place had been taken by a statesman who, at the time 
of his appointment, had looked to Paris for inspiration and advice. 
Some months, however, after the conclusion of peace, the bestowal 
of the Garter upon the sultan gave Stratford an opportunity to effect 
the restoration of Reschid and to regain—to all appearances—the 
influence which had been slipping from his grasp. This achieve- 
ment, one of the most spectacular in Stratford’s career, has been 
hailed as ‘ one of his most masterly coups’, as the result of which he 
‘appeared once more as dominating the scene’.2 Yet a detailed 
examination of the circumstances of Reschid’s return hardly seems 
to bear out this glowing description of Stratford’s achievement. It 
suggests, on the contrary, that there were narrow limitations to his 
diplomatic skill and that his great and notable victory turned out in 
the end to be but a battle drawn. 


1 Cf. H. Temperley, ‘ Stratford de Redcliffe and the Origins of the Crimean War’, 
ante, xivii. 601 ff. and xlix. 265 ff. 


2 H. Temperley, ‘ The Last Phase of Stratford de Redcliffe, 1855-8 ’, ante, xlvii. 237. 
(Quoted hereafter as ‘ Temperley, op. cit.’) 
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At the close of the Crimean war, Stratford’s personal position at 
Constantinople appeared severely compromised. Apart from the 
general loss of British prestige resulting from the war, the ambas- 
sador’s arrogance and temper had earned him an unpopularity 
which was well-nigh universal. Thrice had the Turkish Govern- 
ment demanded the recall of a diplomat whose conduct it considered 
to be offensive to the sultan and his ministers,! declaring at the same 
time that ‘ every wish or intimation of any other (British) ambassador 
would be instantly obeyed ’.2 He had ‘ so thoroughly compromised 
himself with everybody and everything’ the experienced under- 
secretary at the Foreign Office considered, that little good could 
come ‘of his prolonged stay at Constantinople. Clarendon, the 
foreign secretary, had written to the queen that it would hardly be 
possible to maintain Stratford much longer at his post ‘for his 
temper appears to be ungovernable & the detestation in which he 
is held universal’.4 Even Palmerston, who recognized in the 
cousin of George Canning a kindred spirit and a vigorous defender 
of his country’s interests, lamented ‘that a Man of much Talent 
should so mar the advantages of that Talent by such a wayward 
Temper ’.5 

Thouvenel, Stratford’s principal colleague and rival, was perhaps 
the ablest of the diplomats in the service of the third Napoleon. 
When in 1855 he had been appointed to the embassy at Constantin- 
ople, he had declared that he would try to work loyally with 
Stratford but that ‘ au premier mauvais tour je répondrai par un plat 
de méme espéce’.* Before many weeks were out, Thouvenel and 
Stratford had been at daggers drawn. ‘ Six feet three of Gallic 
intimidation’ was Stratford’s description of his rival? whilst 
Palmerston considered him ‘a regular Political Jesuit, grave, 
courteous, artful and intriguing ’.6 Palmerston also considered the 


1* They did full justice of course to your eminent talents and good-will towards 
Turkey ’, Clarendon privately informed Stratford, ‘ but declared that they could no 
longer get on with you as you required that your influence should be so paramount 
and notorious that they were lowered in the eyes of the people, and that you would 
not allow the Sultan to corrégner with you (that was Aali’s expression).’ (P{ublic] 
R[ecord] O[ffice], Private Stratford MSS., F.O. 352/44, Clarendon to Stratford, 4 
January 1856, quoted in Temperley, op. cit. p. 218.) 

2 Ibid. p. 218 f. 

® Wodehouse MSS. (in the British Museum) C.R. 13A, 46694. Hammond to 
Wodehouse, Private, 15 July 1856. 

“Windsor MSS. G 37/115. Clarendon to the queen, 14 September 1855. I have 
to acknowledge the gracious permission of Her Majesty the Queen to make use of 
material from the Royal Archives, Windsor Castle. 

5 Clarendon MSS. (in the Bodleian Library, Oxford), MSS. Clar. dep. c. 50. 
Palmerston to Clarendon, Private, 29 October 1856, 

* Temperley, op. cit. p. 221. 

7 Ibid. p. 222. 

® Clarendon MSS. Palmerston to Clarendon, Private, 27 September 1856. 
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Frenchman to be ‘an accomplished follower of Loyola, burning 
within him with intense hatred and jealousy of England and an 
unvarying desire to humble and thwart us, whenever & wherever he 
can, but always putting forth the Patte de Velours’.1 Palmerston’s 
picture of this stage villain was somewhat overdrawn. 
Thouvenel’s correspondence reveals that he strongly disapproved 
of the pro-Russian policy pursued by his Government, and vigor- 
ously advocated the maintenance of a close understanding between 
France and England.? Cowley, the experienced British ambassador 
in Paris who had been Thouvenel’s colleague, asserted that he was 
not ‘ naturally inimical to England’. ‘I would have bound myself, 
if he had been my Colleague, to have had him completely with us.’ * 

Baron Prokesch Osten, the Austrian ambassador, officially known 
as the Internuntio, whose status was somewhat inferior to that of his 
French and British colleagues, watched their struggle for influence 
with a jaundiced and critical eye. His strongest sentiment, in fact, 
was that of the dignity of his office, and this he strove to assert and 
maintain with every means at his disposal. Palmerston, with refer- 
ence to his more than humble origin, described him as ‘a 
low-minded strolling Player & village attorney turned into a Diplo- 
matist ’,4 whilst Clarendon considered him ‘ a thoroughly loose fish 

. So mendacious and unprincipled ’.5 

Each of the three ambassadors had during his stay at Constantin- 
ople succeeded in establishing a relationship of confidence with one 


1Clarendon MSS. Palmerston to Clarendon, Private, 26 November 1856. It is 
curious to note that Thouvenel in his turn accused Stratford of being on principle an 
enemy of France. Though his relations with Stratford had never varied, Thouvenel 
informed his Government, he must repeat that quite apart from all personal questions 
he did not believe ‘ que l’alliance de la France et de l’Angleterre puisse se pratiquer 
sincérement et efficacement sur un terrain ou elle serait cependant si nécessaire, mais 
ou elle exigerait une enquéte sérieuse des intéréts réciproques et des transactions 
équitables, tant que le Gouvernement de S.M. Britannique trouvera bon d’y conserver 
un agent dont la carriére a commencé et grandi a des époques d’antagonisme entre 
les deux pays. Cette opinion ne m’est point particuliére’. He had not met a single 
British supporter of the alliance with France who did not share this view. (A[rchives 
du Ministére des] A[ffaires] E[trangéres], Turquie 328, réservée. Thouvenel to 
Walewski, 17 November 1856.) 

2“ Cela dit ’, Thouvenel was to write to Benedetti the Permanent Secretary at the 
French Foreign Office at the height of the Franco-British dispute, ‘ et l’inertie des 
Turcs stigmatisée comme elle mérite de l’étre, avons-nous raison de nous séparer, sur 
cette question de Bolgrad, sur une question aussi secondaire, je ne dis pas de ces tristes 
Autrichiens, mais des Anglais?. Les politesses que nous fait la Russie cachent de grands 
déboires! Nous ne pouvons rien faire d’utile avec St. Pétersbourg, sans démentir toutes 
les traditions de notre politique. Rappelez-vous que Napoléon, au moment de passer 
aux actes, a maudit les éblouissements de Tilsitt! _Gardons nous, pour l’amour du 
ciel, de ceux du couronnement de Moscou!’ Quoted in L. Thouvenel, La Question 
d’Orient 1856-1859 (Paris, 1897), p. 45. 

% Clarendon MSS. Cowley to Clarendon, Private, 28 November 1856. 

“Clarendon MSS. Palmerston to Clarendon, Private, 26 November 1856. 

5 F.O. 352/42, Private Stratford MSS. Clarendon to Stratford, 7, 31 December 
1856, quoted in Temperley, op. cit. p. 226. 
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of the leading Turkish statesmen. Reschid Pasha, the protégé of 
Stratford, had started his career as a reformer and had been respons- 
ible for the promulgation of the famous but ineffective Rose Chamber 
Decree of 1839.1 In 1855, he had resigned from the office of grand- 
vizir in protest against an appointment made by the sultan, possibly 
under French inspiration,? and since that time he had exercised no 
influence over the conduct of affairs. Reschid’s reputation was not 
a good one,® but Stratford felt none the less convinced that he was 
the only Turkish statesman who under proper guidance could carry 


into effect the new reforming decree which the sultan had recently 
issued. 


Aali, Reschid’s successor as grand-vizir, alone among Turkish 
statesmen, enjoyed an enviable reputation for patriotism and probity. 
Stratford, though he considered Aali a political opponent, paid 
tribute to his personal qualities. Prokesch recorded that he was 
* sittenstreng *> and a personality ‘von makelloser Rechtlichkeit ’.® 
Hiibner, the Austrian ambassador in Paris recorded in his diary that 
of all the statesmen whom he had met during the recent congress, it 
was Aali who had most impressed him.? Originally a friend of 
France, Aali, in the course of the Congress of Paris, had become 
disillusioned about Napoleon’s eastern policy. He had gained the 


1 For Reschid’s career as a reformer, cf. Nicolas Milev, ‘ Réchid pacha et la réforme 
ottomane ’ in Zeitschrift fiir Osteuropdaische Geschichte (Berlin, 1912), ii. 382 ff. 

2 Cf. Temperley, op. cit. pp. 219 ff. and F.O. 78/1191, no. 1303. Stratford to 
Clarendon, 3 November 1856. 

3 Clarendon privately told Stratford that if corruption was a bar to high office, 
‘ Reschid would stand but a poor chance’. (F.O. 352/42, Private, Stratford MSS. 
Clarendon to Stratford, 22, 29 September 1856, quoted in Temperley, op. cit. p. 224.) 
Cf. also H[aus] H[of und] S[taats] A[rchiv] xii. 57, Constantinople, rapports, no. 
86C. Prokesch to Buol, 5 November 1856. 

*F.O. 78/1191, no. 1303. Stratford to Clarendon, 3 November 1856. 

-° H.H.S.A. xii. 57, Constantinople, rapports no. 86D. Prokesch to Buol, 5 
November 1856. 

® H.H.S.A. xii. 57, Constantinople, rapports no. 84B vertraulich. Prokesch to 
Buol, 29 October 1856. 

7 Of all the diplomats he had met during the congress Hiibner recorded, ‘ le grand 
vizir Aali pacha est celui qui m’a le plus impressionné’. Hiibner recalled the ‘ douce 
et profonde mélancolie qui voile parfois sa spirituelle physionomie. C’est le grand 
patriote condamné 4 assister a l’autopsie, avant la mort, de son pays’. Neuf Ans de 
Souvenirs d’un Ambassadeur d’ Autriche a Paris sous le Second Empire 1851-1859, Comte 
de Hiibner, publiés par son fils Comte Alexandre de Hiibner (Paris 1904), i. 419. 

8 According to Clarendon, the Congress of Paris had convinced Aali ‘ of the little 
real sympathy of France’. (F.O. 352/42, Private Stratford MSS. Clarendon to 
Stratford, 13 June 1856, quoted in Temperley, op. cit. p. 233.) -Aali himself, in con- 
fidential conversation with Prokesch, spoke of his deep distrust of French foreign 
policy :— 

‘Er... wiederholte mir die Griinde seines tiefgewurzelten Misstrauens 
gegen die leitenden Motive der franzésischen Politik, die weder die Bediirfnisse 
der ottomanischen Regierung begreife, noch irgend von Riicksichten fiir das 
ottomanische Reich bestimmt werde und der gegeniiber sich nicht weiter cinzu- 
lassen als durch die Verhaltnisse unausweichlich geboten sey, er als seinen in Paris 
gefassten und seither unerschiitterlichen Entschluss aussprach.’ (H.H.S.A. xii. 
57, Constantinople, rapports no. 84B. Prokesch to Buol, 29 October 1856.) 
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conviction that of Turkey’s allies Austria and her representative 
Prokesch were perhaps the most disinterested, and it had come to be 
the Internuntio to whom he unburdened himself. 

Fuad, the foreign minister, was the protégé of Thouvenel. He 
was described by Stratford as ‘ an amiable, clever, obliging man, of 
quick conception, ready in conversation, and prepossessing in 
manner’. However, ‘ with all the latitude of eastern morality, a 
Minister gains little in public esteem by acquiring a reputation for 
levity in making promises and constancy in taking bribes ’.? 

The last of the personalities who played his part on the tottering 
stage of Constantinople was that ‘ wretched creature ’,? ‘ the feeble 
weary debauchee ’,* Sultan Abdul Medjid. Brought up ‘ sous les 
langueurs du harem’, he had been deliberately and systematically 
debauched by his mother the Sultana Validé and her favourite Riza 
Pasha. He had succeeded to the throne at the age of sixteen and 
Reschid Pasha had continued the system adopted by the sultana. 
Though still endowed with a certain ‘finesse d’esprit’, Abdul Medjid 
had developed ‘un caractére hésitant et soupgonneux’. The sultan, 
Thouvenel reported, detested Riza Pasha, ‘qui l’a corrompu’ and no 
less Reschid Pasha ‘ qui I’a humilié’. His experiences, which had 
been far from fortunate, had left him with a ‘ déplorable faiblesse 
de caractére ’.5 Abdul Medjid, none the less, was not unpopular with 
his subjects, and his exalted office gave him an influence on the 


conduct of affairs which Turk and infidel alike neglected or ignored 
at their peril.® 


1 Stratford declared that one of the reasons why the Internuntio was opposed to a 
change of Government, a reason which he recognized as legitimate, was ‘ that he, 
Baron Prokesch, would lose the advantage of having Aali Pasha at the head of the 
administration’. (F.O. 78/1191, no. 1311. Stratford to Clarendon, Most confidential, 
3 November 1856.) Temperley, therefore, is mistaken when he speaks of ‘ Fuad and 
Aali—the two Francophiles ’ (Temperley, op. cit. p. 238). 

? F.0. 78/1191, no. 1303. Stratford to Clarendon, 3 November 1856. 

°* The Sultan ’, Clarendon had written in reply to a suggestion by Palmerston, ‘ is 
such a wretched creature & hates Stratford so cordially that I believe more harm than 
good wd by done by Ld S. seeking an interview with him.’ (F.O. 96/25. Note by 
Clarendon on a memorandum by Palmerston about a dispatch from Stratford, 22 
September 1856.) 

* Temperley, op. cit. p. 222. 

5 A.A.E., Turquie 328, réservé. Thouvenel to Walewski, 17 November 1856. 

*The reports of the three ambassadors about events in Constantinople were 
influenced above all by their respective characters and by their sources of information. 
Prokesch, petty and punctilious, but extremely well-informed owing to his close 
relations with Aali, sent to Vienna full and detailed accounts of the various personalities 
and intrigues. Thouvenel, interested above all in the niceties of professional diplomacy 
and deriving much of his information from Fuad, entertained his Government to a 
detailed running commentary on the ever changing political situation. Stratford, who 
knew that the foreign secretary was not his friend and disapproved of his methods 
(cf. Temperley, op. cit. p. 252), who liked to act on his own authority, and whose 
sources of information were inferior to those of his colleagues, sent home as little 
information as possible about current affairs and at the last possible moment. His 
dispatches describe events almost invariably in retrospect. Also, perhaps as a result 
of his prolonged residence on the Bosphorus, Stratford had developed a rooted aversion 
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The political situation facing the diplomats at Constantinople 
was a difficult one, for the Congress of Paris had left behind it a 
legacy of trouble. A serious dispute had arisen among the signatory 
powers about the possession of Serpents Island off the mouths of the 
Danube and above all about the future of New Bolgrad, a township 
situated in the part of Bessarabia which under the terms of the 
Treaty of Paris, Russia was to cede to Moldavia.1 Turkey, as a 
signatory of the treaty and as a newly admittted member of the 
concert of Europe, was obliged to take up a position. The objects 
in dispute, indeed, were considered at Constantinople to be of small 
intrinsic importance, but they had become the pretext of a serious 
quarrel between England and Russia, in which France showed a 
strong inclination to take the side of her recent enemy. The open 
disagreement of her two principal allies placed Turkey in an awk- 
ward position. Her statesmen were eager to avoid having to take 
sides in a quarrel which would draw on them the antagonism of 
either England or France.* 

The situation was complicated by the emergence of two further 
issues, both of which were of vital concern to Turkey. The Con- 
gress of Paris, largely as the result of fundamental disagreement 
between France and Austria, had postponed a final decision about 
the future organization of Moldavia and Wallachia, the Danubian 
Principalities which, though under Turkish suzerainty, had for 
several decades enjoyed a measure of local independence. The 
congress had finally decided that before the future status of the 
Principalities was determined, the inhabitants themselves should be 
consulted, and the preparation of local elections had soon come to 
be a fruitful field for the rival intrigues of France and Austria. 
Napoleon III, inspired by the principle of nationality, desired the 
union of the two Principalities with a large measure of independence. 
Austria violently opposed this course. England, after some initial 
hesitation, had come down on the Austrian side, whilst Turkish 


to recording exactly the chronology of events. It is the almost exclusive reliance on 
Stratford’s own reports that constitutes a serious weakness of Temperley’s account 
of the last years of the ambassador’s mission. (Temperley, op. cit.) 

1 For a discussion of the disputes arising from the execution of the Treaty of Paris, 
cf. W. E. Mosse, ‘ Britain, Russia and the Questions of Serpents Island and Bolgrad ’ 
in The Slavonic Review, xxix. 86 ff. 

2*. . . mais ce qui nous codte ’, a member of the Turkish government told the 
first dragoman of the French Embassy, ‘ c’est d’avoir 4 choisir entre deux alliés que 
nous respectons également’. (A.A.E., Turquie 327. Outrey to Thouvenel, 24 
October 1856, copy in no. 90; Thouvenel to Walewski, 27 October 1856.) Palmer- 
ston fully recognized the difficulties of the Turkish position. ‘ It is as you say natural ’, 
he wrote to Clarendon, ‘ that the poor Turk should be bothered by the cross-pullings 
of his clearest Friends, how happy could he be with Either, but the advice you have 
given him is the right one.’ (Clarendon MSS. dep. c. 50. Palmerston to Clarendon, 
29 October 1856.) 
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statesmen considered that the union must be resisted at all cost, as 
it would carry one step further the dismemberment of the Ottoman 
Empire and might deprive Turkey of all control over the mouths of 
the Danube.! 

The same issue was raised by Art. X XI of the Treaty of Paris by 
which, owing to an oversight on the part of the Turkish plenipoten- 
tiaries, it had been laid down that the territory controlling the mouths 
of the Danube which was to be given up by Russia was to be ceded 
not to Turkey proper, but to the Principality of Moldavia. Since, 
however, the two Principalities might at an early moment obtain a 
large measure of independence, it was a matter of grave importance 
for the Porte to secure direct control over the territories to be given 
up by Russia.2_ With this end in view, the Turkish Government had 
not long after the signing of the peace, taken steps to secure the 
abrogation of Art. XXI. 

The Turkish demand, which could be met only by the agreement 
of all the signatories, had been received with favour by the principal 
cabinets. Those of Paris and Petersburg, however, had at the same 
time indicated that their consent to the abrogation might be con- 
ditional on Turkey’s adoption of the Franco-Russian point of view 
with regard to the future of New Bolgrad. Turkish statesmen, 
without exception, were ready to pay this price in return for the 
great advantage of controlling the mouths of the Danube, but they 


realized that any concession to France and Russia on the question of 
Bolgrad would provoke bitter hostility from Turkey’s ‘ natural 
allies’ England and Austria, whose support was essential for 
preventing the dreaded union of the Danubian Principalities. 


IIT 


On 23 September 1856, the French Government, after consulta- 
tion with that of Russia, had issued an official invitation to its 
fellow-signatories to settle all outstanding differences arising from 
the Treaty by a re-assembly of the Congress of Paris or at least of a 
conference of plenipotentiaries. Sardinia and Prussia had reluc- 
tantly accepted the French proposal, Austria had rejected it after 
some hesitation, whilst England, under the inspiration of Palmerston, 


1 For the history of the Danubian Principalities in the years after the Congress of 
Paris, cf. W. G. East, The Union of Moldavia and Wallachia, 1859 (Cambridge, 1929) and 
T. W. Riker, The Making of Roumania (Oxford, 1931). 

2. . . annexion des bouches du Danube 4 la Moldavie ’, Thouvenel explained 
to Walewski, ‘ donnerait 4 l’union de cette province et de la Valachie une raison d’étre 
plus sérieuse peut-étre que toutes les autres. Le nouvel état, en effet, aurait sa destina- 
tion particuliére en Europe. II deviendrait le gardien respecté d’une des voies com- 
merciales les plus importantes du Continent. Or, l’attribution du canal de Soulina 
et de ses annexes 4 la Turquie priverait la Moldo-Valachie de la partie essentielle du 
rdle qu’une solution différente lui aurait nécessairement fait jouer et l’on se flatte a 
Constantinople, ce point gagné, que le reste finirait aussi par l’étre.? (A.A.E., Turquie 
328, no. 103. Thouvenel to Walewski, 1 December 1856.) 
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was adamant in her opposition. Turkey, the weakest of the 
signatory powers, was the most unhappy at having to make a choice 
between supporting England or France. For one short moment 
Thouvenel was led to believe that he had obtained from the Porte 
a promise to accept a conference ‘ si la majorité des Contractants lui 
adressait, 4 cet égard une demande en régle’.! Immediately after- 
wards, however, he was forced to report to his Government that 
Turkey would join the conference only ‘ si a majorité de ses alliés \ui 
en faisait la demande ’.2 This was an entirely different proposition, 
and one from which the Porte refused to budge. 

Palmerston in the meantime had decided to demonstrate to the 
Russian Government the inconvenience of leaving the treaty un- 
executed, and with this end in view he had embarked on a policy of 
naval pressure in the Bosphorus and Black Sea. By the beginning 
of October the naval force assembled in the Bosphorus under the 
command of Lord Lyons already consisted of thirteen units, 
including a battleship. On the 11th a second battleship, accom- 
panied by a frigate and three gunboats, joined the Admiral’s Flag,’ 
and on the 16th, a further frigate arrived.‘ 

These naval forces were designed to exercise pressure on Russia 
and throughout the month of October British vessels cruised 
demonstratively off Russia’s Black Sea ports. The attempt to 
intimidate Russia, however, could not but affect Turkey as well. 
‘La coercition morale que l’on entend exercer sur la Russie’, 
Thouvenel lamented whilst watching a British frigate steam along 
the Bosphorus, ‘ pése d’abord sur la Porte et entrave les sages 
résolutions que le Gouvernement de l’Empereur conseille de 
prendre ’.5 

It was in this state of mounting tension that the Turkish Govern- 
ment decided to raise a further issue. On 11 October, after an 
interview with Fuad, Outrey the first dragoman of the French 
Embassy informed Thouvenel that the Turkish Government had, on 
the previous day, sent a note to Vienna to ask for explanations about 
the continued Austrian occupation of the Danubian Principalities. 
The Austrian Government, moreover, was to be informed that 
Turkey would shortly notify the Powers that after 28 October the 
Bosphorus would be closed to all foreign warships except those 
specifically mentioned in the Treaty of Paris.6 A copy of this 


1A.A.E., Turquie 327. Thouvenel to Walewski, Telegram, 1 October 1856, 

2 A.A.E., Turquie 327, no. 82. Thouvenel to Walewski, 2 October 1856. 

3 A.A.E., Turquie 327, no. 85. Thouvenel to Walewski, 13 October 1856. 

* A.A.E., Turquie 327, no. 86. Thouvenel to Walewski, 16 October 1856. 

5 Ibid. 

® Art. XXXI of the Treaty of 30 March 1856 allowed the Powers to keep a strictly 
limited number of naval vessels in the Black Sea. Cf. F. de Martens, Recueil des Traités 
et Conventions, xv. Traités avec la France, 1822-1906 (St. Petersburg, 1909), pp. 323 f. 
By the terms of a Convention concluded between England, France and Sardinia on 
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dispatch to Vienna was to be sent to the Turkish ambassador in 
London and Stratford also was to be informed of the Porte’s 
intentions.! Stratford, in his turn, informed the British Government 
on the 16th, that Fuad talked of closing the Dardanelles ‘ as before 
the war, on the 28th inst.’. He had pointed out in reply ‘the 
inconsistency & inexpediency of doing so before the Treaty is 
carried into execution fully in Bessarabia and the Black Sea’. The 
Austrians appeared to postpone their evacuation of the Principalities 
on the same principle. If the British Government viewed the point 
at issue in the same light it was very desirable ‘ that a communication 
should be made on the subject to the Porte without loss of time ’.? 

The French Government, in the meantime, had ordered Thou- 
venel to inform the divan that if Turkey would adopt the French 
view about the future of Bolgrad ‘nous nous engagerions 4 lui 
garantir la solution de la question du Delta dans le sens qu’il désire’. 
Bouteniev, the Russian Envoy Extraordinary was urging the Turkish 
foreign minister to support a ‘ special meeting of the Congress of 
Paris’ to consider the questions of Serpents Island and Bolgrad. 
Fuad’s answer, Stratford reported by the telegraph, ‘ though some- 
what equivocal, implied a conditional assent’. If the British 
Government maintained their objection to such a measure, ‘ manifest 
your continued resolution in a decided manner at once ’.4 

The British Government was considerably alarmed about the 
course events were taking at Constantinople. Clarendon informed 
Stratford that were the Porte to put the Convention about the Straits 
into force whilst the engagements of the general treaty to which it 
was annexed remained unfulfilled, it would ‘ betray its interests and 
act in a manner which would put an end to the friendly relations 
between Turkey and England’. As to the conference, the British 
Government had in the interest of Turkey opposed its re-assembly. 
It would continue to do so and had ‘a right’ to demand that the 
Porte should act in a similar way in this matter. Stratford must 


the one side and Turkey on the other and signed at Constantinople on 13 May 1856, 
all Ottoman territory was to be evacuated by the Allies within six months of the 
ratification of the Treaty of Paris. For the Convention of 13 May 1856, cf. British 
and Foreign State Papers, xlvi. 27. The ratifications of the Treaty had been completed 
on 28 April, and the Convention was therefore due to enter into effect by 28 October. 

1A.A.E., Turquie 327. Outrey to Thouvenel, 11 October 1856. 

2 F.O. 78/1189. Stratford to Clarendon, Telegram, 15 October 1856. Already 
at the beginning of October Stratford had received from Fuad an intimation about the 
inconvenience to Turkey of the prolonged occupation by Austrian troops of the 
Danubian Principalities. ‘The Porte was planning ‘a strong remonstrance’, but 
Stratford appears to have successfully dissuaded it from this step. (F.O. 78/1189, 
no. 1218. Stratford to Clarendon, 6 October 1856.) On 13 October Stratford had 
reported Fuad’s first inquiry as to ‘ whether the time was not come for closing the 
Dardanelles agreeably to the Treaty’. (F.O. 78/1189, no. 1239. Stratford to Claren- 
don, 13 October 1856.) 

3 A.A.E., Turquie 327. Walewski to Thouvenel, Telegram, 9 October 1856. 

*F.O. 78/1189. Stratford to Clarendon, Telegram, 15 October 1856. 
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impress upon it the ‘ serious consequences ’ of the course which it 
seemed disposed to follow in favour of Russia.! 


IV 


Stratford, however, had in the meantime seen an opportunity of 
not only increasing the influence of England in the sultan’s counsels, 
but of restoring at the same time his protégé Reschid Pasha. The 
story connected with the conferment of the Garter upon Abdul 
Medjid forms one of the most curious incidents in the long mission 
of the famous ambassador. 

It was during the summer of 1856 that Queen Victoria had 
decided to bestow upon her faithful ally the sultan the decoration of 
the Garter, never before granted to an adherent of the Musulman 
faith.2 Sir Charles Young, Garter principal King-at-arms, had 
landed at Constantinople early in October and on the 3rd, he had 
consigned to Stratford the queen’s commission ‘ for investing the 
Sultan with the insignia of the most noble order of the Garter ’.$ 
Three days later, the ambassador had been forced to report that: 


unfortunately the current Turkish month is one to which a super- 
stitious impression attaches, and, being informed that the Sultan is 
himself by no means free from the national feeling in that respect, 
I doubt whether he wil] think it advisable to appoint the ceremony 
for a day anterior to its conclusion. This unlucky month, which is 
called Safer, began only two or three days before the arrival of Sir 
Charles Young, and has therefore nearly three weeks to run. 


The British Government recognized the need for delaying the 
ceremony of the investiture, but almost immediately afterwards they 
learnt that a further complication had arisen. The sultan ‘ though 
gratified by the distinction and fully appreciating its value, was 
apprehensive of being called upon to comply with regulations which 
might compromise him in the eyes of his subjects’. ‘I soon 
perceived ’, Stratford recorded: 


that the hat, the mantle and the garter were each, in a different way, 
productive of uncomfortable feelings. ‘To place them in the presence 
of his Ministers actually on the royal form was not to be thought of, 
and there was moreover a decided repugnance, partly Imperial, 
partly personal, to being touched.5 


Stratford therefore submitted for the approval of the queen a 
proposal that the sultan should receive the Garter and decoration 


1 F.O. 78/1190, no. 1261. Clarendon to Stratford, Telegram, 18 October 1856. 

? The sultan had asked for the Garter on 28 July 1856. (F.O. 352/43, Private 
Stratford MSS. Pisani to Stratford, 28 July 1856.) But the request transmitted by 
Stratford actually crossed a letter of Clarendon’s offering it. (Ibid. Clarendon to 
Stratford, 15 August 1856.) Cf. Temperley, op. cit. p. 238, n. 1. 

3 F.O. 78/1189, no. 1206. Stratford to Clarendon, 6 October 1856. 

* Ibid. 

5 F.O. 195/520, no. 1302. Stratford to Clarendon, 1 November 1856, Copy. 
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from his hands but should attach them himself to his person. The 
other things were to be presented and placed on a table in the 
Palace.} 

Clarendon in reply authorized Stratford to use his discretion and 
introduce into the ceremonial such modifications as circumstances 
might require. 


The Emperor of Russia made the same objections as the Sultan 
but these were over-ruled and the Sultan will perhaps not persist 
when informed that every Sovereign in Europe who has received the 
Garter has complied with the regulations. The Queen however 
desires that you will make the best arrangement you can and it will 
be approved. It will perhaps be desirable not to record officially 
the deviations from the rules that you may be obliged to agree to, 


but of that you will judge in communication with Garter King at 
arms.” 


Stratford and the sultan ‘ after more than one communication on 
the subject ’, agreed 


that the Garter should be presented as if encircling the left knee, and 
then, on my rising from the posture required for that purpose, be 
placed in H.M. hands, that the ribband and George should be so 
adjusted by me as to form a real investiture, that the collar and Star 
should be received in his hands, and that the remaining articles after 
being offered one by one, should be laid on a table at H.M. side. 


As the sultan had let it be understood that his health had in some 
measure declined, 


I thought it desirable that the forms of reading the Queen’s 
Commission and the Latin Admonition should be abridged. Sir 
C. Young, with his usual considerate discretion agreed that such 
would be the most suitable course to pursue. 


Objection had also been raised against that part of the cere- 
monial 


which prescribes what may be termed an Exchange of Swords. The 
girding on of a sword in this Country is equal to the solemnity of 
Coronation in Christendom, and the Sultan might have exposed 
himself to criticism if he had put on a Sword presented by me, and 
relinquished his own to ‘ Garter’. A sword of honour will be given 
to that officer, and would indeed have been given at the time, had 
not H.M. deemed the one prepared insufficient, and ordered another 
to be put in hand. 


These arrangements had been reached only as a result of long 
and confidential negotiations. 


1 F.O. 78/1167, no. 1273. Clarendon to Stratford, Secret, 20 October 1856, Draft. 
(This dispatch acknowledges telegram from Stratford.) 

? FO, 78/1167, no. 1272. Clarendon to Stratford, 20 October 1856, Draft. (This 
dispatch repeats a telegram sent to Stratford.) 
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By seeing the Sultan in private and regulating some of the points 
directly with H.M. I obtained a sufficient compliance with the rules 
of the order, at the same time I avoided the risk of an unpleasant 


difference or public gossip more to be deprecated than the difference 
itself. 


It was in the course of these negotiations that Stratford had 
found an opportunity to press on the sultan the restoration of 
Reschid Pasha to the office of grand-vizir. Stratford was later to 


assert that the initiative in the matter had come from the sultan 
himself. 


At length the Sultan himself took occasion to break silence ? and 
upon my alluding to the embarrassments created by Russia’s unwil- 
lingness to execute the Treaty of peace, he avowed his sense of the 
unsatisfactory manner, in which the affairs of the Empire were 
conducted, and his inclination to employ the services of Reschid 
Pasha for their amendment. He disclosed at the same time certain 
grounds of hesitation as to the expediency of recalling that statesman 
to power. He appreciated the effects of Reschid’s very natural 
resentment against his Ministerial adversaries, and the objections 
which might be expected to proceed from a certain quarter, meaning 
the French Government or its Embassy. 


Stratford had made light of the sultan’s objections. 


I concluded by saying that with permission I was ready to put 
upon paper what appeared to me the arrangement best calculated to 
secure the object in view with due regard to all important considera- 
tions. His Majesty assented and I withdrew.’ 


The plan which Stratford had in mind, and which on 18 October ¢ 


1F.O. 195/520, no. 1302. Stratford to Clarendon, 1 November 1856, Copy. 

? Thouvenel’s report on this point differs from that of Stratford. On 15 October, 
Outrey had reported to the ambassador that under the seal of secrecy he had learnt 
from a person who had the account from the sultan himself, the details of Stratford’s 
procedure. When discussing details of the ceremony of the investiture Stratford, after 
having suggested that the diplomatic corps might perhaps be invited to attend, had 
gone on to ask ‘ si elle (H.M.) ne croyait pas devoir convoquer, outre les Ministres en 
place, quelques personnes considérables aujourd *hui sans fonctions. “‘ Vous voulez dire 
Reschid Pacha’’, a repris aussitét le Sultan. ‘‘ Oui Sire, je n’aurais pas osé prononcer 
ce nom, mais puisque Votre Majesté l’a deviné, qu’elle me permette de lui dire que 
Reschid Pasha est intelligent et instruit, fidéle serviteur de Votre Majesté. Votre 
Majesté ne pourrait-elle pas l’employer sans cependant se priver des services d’Aali 
Pacha?’’’ The sultan was ‘embarrassé’ and did not give a direct reply to this 
suggestion. (A.A.E., Turquie 327. Outrey to Thouvenel, 15 October 1856, copy in 
no. 86; Thouvenel to Walewski, 16 October 1856.) The discrepancy between the 
sultan’s account and that of Stratford is more apparent than real. The one fact which 
appears certain is that Stratford pressed strongly for the appointment of Reschid, whilst 
the sultan was hesitating. Outrey’s detailed account has the ring of truth. Though 
it passed through one intermediary, it was written down shortly after the interview 
itself. That of Stratford, on the other hand, was not written till more than a fortnight 
later. 

3 F.O. 78/1191, no. 1303. Stratford to Clarendon, 3 November 1856. 

“The date of his two interviews with the sultan does not appear in Stratford’s 
correspondence. ali confidentially told Prokesch that the second interview, at which 
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he submitted to the sultan in writing, was that Aali should remain in 
the Government, that Reschid should be reinstated, and that both 
should work together ‘under a new grand-vizir of respectable 
character and neutral politics ’. 


The result of my communication with the respective parties in 
private and separately was that Aali consented to take the Department 
of Foreign Affairs,1 and Reschid that of Reform, under the existing 
President of the Council, Sheffig * Pasha, who would be raised to the 
rank of Grand-Vizir. 


An arrangement of this kind, Stratford considered, was ‘ in its 
nature temporary’, and ‘likely to terminate in a Ministry with 
Reschid in station as well as in influence at its head ’. 


The Sultan, when I waited upon him again, approved and 
accepted the plan, which, as coming from me, was to be kept entirely 
secret, observing only that it would require some management in the 
execution. 


The affair had been conducted by Stratford in the closest secrecy 
and he had taken every precaution against any intervention by either 
Thouvenel or Prokesch. 


Enjoying the Sultan’s confidence I thought it my duty to be 
secret; being in communication with His Majesty about the Garter, 
I was less exposed to suspicion. Having no official authority on the 
subject, I could only expect embarrassment from attempting to 
obtain the concurrence of others and convinced that my motives of 
action were in strict accordance with British interests, I was content 
to rely on the natural force of honest purpose and fair dealing, 
without excluding, in case of present failure, the chances of an open 
and combined action at some later period.® 


Thouvenel, however, had ‘ smelt a rat ’ even before Stratford had 
submitted his list of ministers to the sultan. As early as 16 October 
he had warned his Government that his British colleague was trying 


to take advantage of the negotiations about the Garter to upset the 
Turkish Government. 


Stratford had handed over his list of ministers, had taken place on 18 October. 
(H.H.S.A. xii. 57, Constantinople, rapports, no. 83C vertraulich. Prokesch to Buol, 
24 October 1856.) 

1 Aali’s account of the matter differs somewhat from Stratford’s. In a confidential 
conversation with Prokesch the grand-vizir declared that he had merely informed 
Stratford that he would obey the sultan’s commands. ali told Prokesch: 

“Vorigen Sonnabend habe der englische Bothschafter gelegentlich einer 
Audienz wegen des Hosenbandordens, dem Sultan eine Ministerliste vorgelegt, 
worauf Schefik Pascha (ein sehr unbedeutender Mann) als Grossvizir, Reschid 
Pascha als Prisident des 1ansimats und Aali Pascha als Minister des Ausseren 
bezeichnet waren. Nach der Audienz habe der lord auch ihm die Liste mit der 
Frage vorgelegt: was er dariiber zu bemerken habe. Er habe ihm erwidert, dass 
die Ernennung der Minister beim Sultan stehe.’ (Ibid.) 

* Temperley in error gives the name as Sheffis Pasha. (Temperley, op. cit. p. 382.) 

* F,O, 78/1191, no. 1303. Stratford to Clarendon, 3 November 1856. 
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Personne ici ne se doute que Lord Stratford ne se flatte de 


profiter de cette faveur de S. M. Britannique pour ramener au pouvoir 
Reschid Pacha.} 


On 20 October, Thouvenel reported to his Government that he 
had read to Aali and Fuad a dispatch from Walewski urging that 
Turkey should consent decidedly and at once to a re-assembly of the 
conference. Whatever the conference decided Turkey would gain 
an advantage, for it seemed that whatever the decision reached in 
conference, Russia would agree to adopt the Turkish interpretation 
of Art. XXI.? Aali and Fuad, Thouvenel reported, did not dare to 
oppose the British Government in the matter of the conference. 
They were afraid, on the one hand, of England, ‘ et, de l’autre, de 
fournir contre eux des armes 4 Réschid Pacha, que Lord Stratford 
ne quitte plus pour ainsi dire, et qui bat en bréche le cabinet avec un 
redoublement de violence’. Thouvenel had also seen the sultan to 
inform him that the Turkish ministers might more easily settle the 
pending difficulties if they could rely on the sultan’s confidence in 
face of the attacks made against them. To this Abdul Medjid 
replied ‘ qu’il était assailli d’obsessions de la part de Réchid Pacha, 
mais qu’il ne songeait pas 4 y céder, quelque fatigue qu’il en 
éprouvat ’.$ 

Two days later, the French ambassador reported that the crisis 


was approaching. ‘Nous sommes entrés dans la crise dont sig- 
nalaient l’approche mes derniéres dépéches. . . . Le Ministére 
Ottoman est 4 la veille de succomber devant les embarras de la 


> 


situation. . . .?. Since Thouvenel’s visit to the sultan, the latter had 
been ‘ obsédé par des influences de harem’. He now appeared 
convinced of the need for a change of government and it would 
perhaps have been already carried out if the month of Sefer was not 
considered unlucky. 


Une intrigue de Sérail suspendue par une superstition, voila 
Pécueil contre lequel le résultat de seize mois d’efforts loyaux et 
perséverants menace de se briser. 


He had informed Aali and Fuad that he would not help them out 
of their difficulties unless they openly accepted the re-assembly of the 


1 A.A.E., Turquie 327, no. 86. Thouvenel to Walewski, 16 October 1856. As 
early as the end of August, Thouvenel, like the good diplomat he was, had enquired 
of Walewski whether in case of complications he was to support Aali and Fuad. ‘ Je 
ne les crois encore menacés sérieusement . . . je serais toutefois reconnaissant 4 Votre 
Excellence pour me guider sur un terrain si difficile . . . de vouloir bien me dire si 
je pourrais encore, comme je 1’ai fait jadis avec son approbation, soutenir le cabinet 
sans éclat et en usant des moyens dont je dispose auprés du Sultan, ou s’il convient a 
la politique du Gouvernement de l’Empereur de ne mettre aucun obstacle 4 la rentrée 
possible de Reschid Pacha aux affaires ...’. (A.A.E., Turquie 326, no. 74. Thou- 
venel to Walewski, 28 August 1856.) 

? A.A.E., 327 Turquie, no. 87. Thouvenel to Walewski, 20 October 1856. 

5 Ibid. 
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conference. He had used very strong language and Aali had 
decided to call together the divan. If the decision was in favour of 
recalling the conference, Thouvenel would try to protect the 
Ministry as long as possible. If not, ‘ je le livrerai 4 son sort et 
j’affecterai de me monter indifférent 4 des intrigues dont je n’aurai 
plus d’intérét 4 couper les fils ’. 

Whatever happened, the position of France would be a difficult 
one. Stratford would stop at nothing, and his strength lay in the 
British attitude towards the union of the Principalities. 


Lord Stratford a saisi cette question pour reprendre l’influence 
qui lui échappait, et tout le temps que la solution en demeure in- 
décise, il régnera dans nos relations avec la Porte une malaise dont 
l’Angleterre et l’Autriche profiteront pour ébranler notre crédit. 


Thouvenel shtewdly remarked that the return of Reschid would 
not necessarily be a disaster for France. 


Je ne veux pas dire que Reschid Pasha soit au fond du coeur ce 
qu’est Lord Stratford, un adversaire jaloux et ardent de la France, 
mais fat-il sincére lorsqu’il trouve son joug trop pesant, il ne saura 
jamais s’y soustraire. . . . Avec beaucoup de réserve et de froideur 
pour l’habitude, et de la séverité dans l’occasion, nous obligerions 
Reschid Pacha a nous craindre . . . que nous setions toujours assez 
forts pour le renverser, il s’étudierait 4 ne point nous créer des 
gtiefs.1 


Prokesch also was well aware of Stratford’s efforts to obtain the 
return of Reschid. On 22 October he informed his Government 
that the position of the Turkish Ministry was insecure. It was said 
that Aali had been discouraged to such a degree that he had called 
together his colleagues to discuss the possibility of their joint 
resignation. A Government headed by Reschid, the Internuntio 
declared, would not be incompatible with the interests of Austria, 


but it would mean an increase of foreign influence in the conduct of 
Turkish affairs. 


Ich habe in der Unionsfrage von einem Ministerium Reschid nur 
Wiinschenswerthes zu erwarten. In allem Laufenden wiirde ich 
durch dasselbe nicht verlieren, aber den fremden Einfluss zu mis- 
sigen, wiirde mir weniger gelingen bei einem Ministerium Reschid 
als bei dem heutigen.? 


Prokesch therefore decided to encourage Aali to remain at his post. 
Ich habe gestern dem Grossvizir erdffnen lassen (he reported 


on the 24th), dass ich mit Bedauern Kenntnis erhalten von den 


1 A.A.E., 327 Turquie, no. 88. Thouvenel to Walewski, 22 October 1856. 
2 H.H.LS.A. xii. 57, Constantinople Rapports, no. 82B. Geheim, Prokesch to Buol, 
22 October 1856. 
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Verlegenheiten, in denen sich das Ministerium dermalen befinde und 
die es bis zur Erwagung der Frage gefiihrt, ob es nicht seine Entlas- 
sung Sr. Majestat zu Fiissen legen solle. . . . Mir sey bekannt, dass er 
(Aali) jede Unterstiitzung eines fremden Gesandten von sich weisen 
wiirde und ich ehrte diese Denkweise, aber ich konnte nicht zugeben, 
dass durch fremden Einfluss ein Ministerwechsel herbeigefiihrt 
werde, und iiber dem Streite zwischen dem englischen und franzé- 
sischen Botschafter die Prarogative des Sultans verloren ginge. 


Aali, Prokesch added, had received this declaration with great 
satisfaction. ‘Er erklarte sich tief geriihrt und ging in folgende 
vertrauliche Mittheilungen ein: Lord Redcliffe foltere das Minis- 
terium seit einem Monat auf jede mégliche Weise. Er nehme sogar 
zu Verlaumdungen seine Zuflucht.’! In connexion with the dispute 
between England and Persia, Stratford had falsely informed his 
Government that Turkey was encouraging Persian resistance. On 
the question of the evacuation of Turkish territory, the ambassador 
had made a violent scene.? In both cases, the Porte had been 
obliged to send elaborate explanations to Musurus, its ambassador 
in London.® 

It was in these circumstances that the Turkish ministers met on 
23 October. Their decision went a long way towards meeting 
Anglo-Austrian wishes. The question of the Dardanelles Fuad, 
after the meeting, informed the first dragoman of the British 


Embassy, would ‘ remain in suspense’ until the other pending 
questions had been resolved between England and France. In 
addition, the Porte would consent to a re-assembly of the conference 
only after the British and French Governments had reached an 
understanding. Fuad expressed an earnest hope that they would do 
so, especially as the Porte could not give a plain refusal to France, a 
country which, like England, had ‘ assisted Turkey so efficaciously 


1H.H.S.A. xii. 57, Constantinople Rapports, no. 83C. Vertraulich, Prokesch to 
Buol, 24 October 1856. 

2 Outrey learnt from a member of the Turkish Government that on 19 October 
Stratford had called on Fuad and complained to him of his proceedings in connexion 
with the various points in dispute. He had let it be understood, though merely as an 
expression of his private opinion, that if Turkey accepted the conference, England 
would break off diplomatic relations. (A.A.E., Turquie 327. Outrey to Thouvenel, 
24 October 1856, Copy in no. 90; Thouvenel to Walewski, 27 October 1856. ‘ Aali’, 
Stratford reported to Clarendon, ‘ had expressed himself with a certain degree of irri- 
tation to Mr. Pisani (the first dragoman of the British Embassy), who had been charged 
by me to deliver a strong message concerning the questions of Bolgrad and Serpents 
Island, and, though I had only used the terms of Your Lordship’s instruction, he had 
mixed them up with the forebodings of a ministerial change, and probably with my 
demand for explanations from Fuad Pasha by Your Lordship’s command, intimating 
that he considered me as acting offensively towards him and the Government.’ (F.O. 
78/1191, no. 1311. Most Confidential, Stratford to Clarendon, 3 November 1856.) 

3“ So sey die Pforte in der Nothwendigkeit fortwahrender Verteidigung und komme 
iiber dem unablissigen Telegraphieren und Schreiben an H. Musurus um die ihr so 
kurz zugemessene Zeit.’ (H.H.S.A. xii. 57, Constantinople, rapports, no. 83C ver- 
traulich. Prokesch to Buol, 24 October 1856.) 
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in the last war’.1 The decision of the divan was a victory for 
Stratford and Prokesch and a defeat for Thouvenel. 

That evening, Aali submitted to the sultan his resignation from 
the post of grand-vizir. He had learnt that Stratford had given 
Abdul Medjid a written list of the new cabinet, and considered that 
this made his position impossible. Aali’s example was followed by 
Fuad, and Mehemet Ruschdi, the minister of war, declared that his 
resignation would follow that of his two colleagues.? 

It was at this moment that Prokesch decided to prevent, if 
possible, a change in the direction of affairs. He was eager to 
preserve Aali, who had gone so far towards meeting the wishes of 
Austria and England, and at the same time to demonstrate to 
Stratford the need for previous concert between the British and 
Austrian embassies.® 

On the morning of the 25th, therefore, the Internuntio called on 
Aali to inform him that he would at once call upon the sultan. He 
would advise Abdul Medjid not to listen to Stratford’s counsels. 
Aali, according to Prokesch, was delighted at this step, and thanked 
the ambassador for the service which he was rendering to Turkey.‘ 

Prokesch therefore informed the sultan that in the interest of 
Turkey’s independence he must preserve his sovereign rights in the 
choice of his ministers. Abdul Medjid thanked the Austrian for his 
warning and dismissed him ‘ wiederholt dankend und sehr freund- 
lich ?.5 

Stratford, who had followed Prokesch to the sultan’s palace and 
who had had an audience immediately after the Internuntio, ‘ soon 
perceived that the Sultan’s mind was under some impression less 
favourable than before to a change ’.6 That evening, in an auto- 
graph letter, Abdul Medjid assured Aali of his continued support 
and refused his offer of resignation. Fuad also was to continue as 
foreign minister. On the 27th, the sultan repeated his assurances 
to the grand-vizir in person.” Stratford later reported that at that 


1F.O. 78/1190. Pisani to Stratford, 24 October 1856, Copy in no. 1290, Stratford 
to Clarendon, 27 October 1856. 

2 A.A.E., Turquie 327. Thouvenel to Walewski, Telegram, 24 October 1856 and 
the same to the same, no. 90, 27 October 1856. Stratford had not deemed it necessary 
to inform the British Government of these events and Clarendon learnt of them from 
the British ambassador in Paris. In reply to a telegraphic inquiry Stratford, on 28 
October, admitted that Aali, and he believed also Fuad, had offered on the 23rd to 
resign, ‘ but they are nevertheless still in office and a sort of ministerial crisis appears 
to continue. The matter was too uncertain to be worth reporting.’ (F.O. 78/1190. 
Telegram, Stratford to Clarendon, 28 October 1856.) 

* H.H.S.A. xii. 57, Constantinople, rapports no. 84B vertraulich. Prokesch to 
Buol, 29 October 1856. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 

* F.O. 78/1191, no. 1311. Most confidential, Stratford to Clarendon, 3 November 
1856, 

7A.A.E., Turquie 327. Thouvenel to Walewski, Telegram, 25 October 1856. 
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moment ‘this important and secret negociation . . . seemed to 
have failed if not altogether, at least for the time’. Prokesch 
thought he had triumphed.* 


V 


Stratford, however, was not so easily defeated. On 29 October, 
he had a long conversation with Prokesch. At first there was 


recrimination. The British ambassador told his Austrian colleague 
that he had 


acted with hazardous precipitation, and that in going so far as to tell 
the Sultan that he would abdicate his power if he listened to my 
advice about the Ministers, he had ill consulted the interests of the 
Empire, and exposed himself to censure by marring a salutary 
purpose with insufficient information, and on grounds which would 
have justified the Sultan . . . in repelling his admonitions, as a 
dictation at once intrusive and unwarranted.® 


Prokesch replied that Stratford should have discussed the change 
of Ministry with him, to which Stratford rejoined that secrecy had 
been imposed on him by the sultan and Reschid. However, 
Stratford added, it was true that consultation would have been 
useful. Finally, after some exchange of views about various 
personalities and in particular about Reschid’s reputation in mone- 
tary matters, Prokesch promised that he would no longer oppose the 
appointment of Reschid, but would adopt an attitude of expectant 
neutrality. Thereafter, the two ambassadors parted in a friendly 
manner.* 

In the meantime, Stratford’s position was getting hourly stronger. 
On 29 October, Thouvenel disconsolately reported to his Govern- 
ment that within the last forty-eight hours a frigate and four other 
vessels had steamed into the Bosphorus to join Lord Lyons’ Flag.5 
*Devant cette démonstration toutes mes demandes échouent et la 
Porte n’est plus libre.’* On the following day another frigate 
arrived, and a further vessel was expected.? ‘La démonstration 
matérielle de l’Angleterre, en effet, prend des proportions dont le 


1 F.0. 78/1191, no. 1303. Stratford to Clarendon, 3 November 1856. 

* H.HLS.A. xii. 57, Constantinople, rapports no. 84B vetraulich. Prokesch to 
Buol, 29 October 1856. 

3 F.O, 78/1191, no. 1311. Most confidential, Stratford to Clarendon, 3 November 
1856. 

“H.H.S.A. xii. 57, Constantinople, rapports no. 86C. Prokesch to Buol, 5 
November 1856. 

5 A.A.E., Turquie 327. Thouvenel to Walewski, Telegram, 29 October 1856. 
Cf. also H.H.S.A. xii. 57. Constantinople, rapports, no. 86C, Prokesch to Buol, 5 
November 1856. 

* A.A.E., Turquie 327. Thouvenel to Walewski, Telegram, 29 October 1856. 
7 A.A.E., Turquie 327, no. 91. Thouvenel to Walewski, 30 October, 1856. 
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Gouvernement Ottoman s’inquiéte mais qui lui étent aussi sa 
liberté d’action.’ ? 

On the 25th the sultan had finally fixed 1 November as the date 
on which the investiture was to take place, and four days later, he 
again gave an audience to Stratford. Thouvenel learnt from 
Mehemet Aali Pasha that the British ambassador had called on 
Abdul Medjid ‘ et Pavait, avec plus d’insistence que jamais, entretenu 
de Réchid Pasha’. He had complained of Fuad and of the fact that 
the present Turkish ministers did not recognize the value of the 
special sympathy felt by Queen Victoria for her brother the sultan. 
England and Austria, moreover, were determined to prevent the 
dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire, whereas France, through 
the union of the Principalities, was promoting it.? 

Stratford’s attack was renewed on the afternoon of 31 October 
during the final rehearsal of the ceremony of investiture. After 
Stratford had left, the sultan told his brother-in-law that he ‘ ne se 
sentait plus la force de lutter, et que, dans le seul but de regagner un 
peu de repos’ he had ‘ décidément envie de faire une position a 
Réschid Pacha’.* Aali later told Prokesch that what finally decided 
the sultan was the need to obtain concessions from Stratford in the 
matter of ceremonial.‘ 

Some hours later, the sultan’s first secretary informed Aali that 
his master ‘ cédait aux nécessités des circonstances et le déchargeait 


de son poste’. Reschid, at the same time, learnt that he was to be 
grand-vizir once again.® 


VI 


On 1 November, ‘ the most unique and unusual of all processions 
astonished the inhabitants of Constantinople. For the Garter King- 
at-arms and his attendants fared (sic) through the streets to invest the 
padishah with the garter.’* The ceremony, described in detail in 


1 A.A.E., Turquie 327, no. 91. Thouvenel to Walewski, 30 October 1856. At 
the end of the month Palmerston was to learn with satisfaction from the first lord of 
the Admiralty, that Lyons now had with him ‘ Three Liners, six Frigates & many 
smaller vessels’. That was ample, but the amount of force was important ‘ first as 
excusing Turkey for not pressing for its Removal and secondly as leaving Russia 
uncertain as to what it might be ordered to do’. (Clarendon MSS. dep. c. 50. 
Palmerston to Clarendon, 31 October 1856). 

2 A.A.E., Turquie 328, no. 92. Thouvenel to Walewski, 3 November 1856. 

3 Tbid. 

** Was diesen (the sultan) eigentlich entschieden haben soll’, Prokesch reported, 
‘war, nach einer vertraulichen Versicherung Aali Pascha’s der Umstand, dass der 
durch die unablissige Folter ohnedies schon sehr abgemiidete Sultan kein anderes 
Mittel sah, um lacherlichen Anforderungen des Ceremonials der Bekleidung zu entge- 
hen, als dem Begehren Lord Redcliffe’s nachzugeben, der ihm ein iiber das andere 
Mal wiederholte, dass die Ehre, die ihm England erweise, nicht vertriglich sey mit 
dem Bestand eines feindseligen Ministeriums.’ (H.H.S.A. xii. 57, Constantinople, 
rapports, no. 6C. Prokesch to Buol, 5 November 1856.) 

5 A.A.E., Turquie 328, no. 92. Thouvenel to Walewski, 3 November 1856. 

* Temperley, op. cit. p. 237. ‘ I had the honour ’, Stratford telegraphed, ‘ to invest 
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the London Gazette of 19 November, ‘was as unusual as it was 
impressive’, and constituted a great apparent triumph for the 
British ambassador.? 

The impression created in Constantinople by the double event of 
1 November was far from favourable. ‘ L’opinion du Corps diplo- 
matique et celle de tout Constantinople’, Thouvenel reported, 
‘peuvent se traduire par ces simples mots: “ Abd-ul-Médjid a 
abdiqué entre les mains de Lord Stratford”.’ Bouteniev, the 
Russian Minister, was pleased at the discredit into which the sultan 
had fallen and was indulging in ironical references to the conduct of 
Prince Menchikov. Even Reschid’s friends deplored the circum- 
stances of his restoration and the ‘ abaissement du chef de |’Etat. 
. . . Chacun se sent humilié dans sa personne.’ 2 Prokesch’s report 
agrees with that of his French colleague and rival: 


Die mit der unklugsten Ostentation geschehene Ubergabe des 
Hosenbandes erschien nicht nur in den hdéheren Kreisen sondern 
selbst der Masse des Volkes als eine Schmach und Erniedrigung des 
Sultans. Dass Reschid Pascha mit dieser fiir die hiesigen Ansichten 


the Sultan with the Insignia of the Garter this morning. The ceremony went off well, 
Reschid Pasha was present as Grand-Vizier.? (F.O. 78/1191, no. 1300. Stratford to 
Clarendon, 1 November 1856.) 

1* Everyone’, writes Temperley, ‘ and very naturally—ascribed this double event 
to Stratford and thought it a coup de maitre. The Sultan had received the order of 
St. Stephen from Austria and the Legion of Honour from France, but, though there 
had been some pomp, there were no such quaint and medieval ceremonies. The 
symbolism again affected public opinion. Stratford had touched the sacred person 
of the padishah, had put the Garter round his leg and the riband round his neck, and 
performed strange western rites to which the Sultan had submitted. It was the last 
foreign order to be bestowed on the padishah and considered (and rightly) to be the 
most esteemed by him.  Stratford’s influence appeared completely restored. If 
anyone doubted, after the coup de théatre of 1 November, they were convinced by the 
coup d’état of 3 November. On that day Reschid Pasha was announced as having 
succeeded as Grand-Vizier. ‘‘ Nous voila battus’’, said Thouvenel.’ (Temperley, 
op. cit. pp. 237f.) Temperley’s vivid account of the ceremony of investiture 
is based on that which appeared in the London Gazette. Temperley over- 
looked the fact that this official account differs from the actual ceremony in im: 
portant respects. Stratford’s report on the ceremonial actually followed has been 
removed from the appropriate volume of his dispatches (F.O. 78/1191), but a draft 
has survived elsewhere. (F.O. 195/520, no. 1302. Stratford to Clarendon, 1 Novem- 
ber 1856, Draft.) This shows that Stratford had barely ‘ touched the sacred person 
of the padishah ’, and that the ‘ strange western rites’ to which the sultan had sub- 
mitted, had been exceedingly attenuated. Moreover, the impression produced by the 
‘ quaint medieval ceremonies’ upon the Turks had not been entirely favourable. 
Prokesch considered that the ceremony had in fact shocked Turkish religious suscep. 
tibilities. ‘Un second discours’, he reported, ‘ également trés long, tenu par Lord 
Stratford et congu dans des termes généraux et la présentation des principaux members 
de sa suite ont terminé, au visible soulagement de S.M. et de tous les assistans, une 
solennité prolongée au dela de deux heures et pénible par plus d’une raison pour le 
Chef des Croyans et pour un peuple jaloux et fier de ses moeurs, qui sont le résultat 
et l’expression vivante de sa religion.” (H.H.S.A. xii. 57, Constantinople, rapports, 
no. 86B. Prokesch to Buol, 5 November 1856.) Temperley’s ‘ coup d’état of 3 
November ’” never existed, as Reschid had already attended the ceremony of investiture 
in his new capacity as grand-vizir. 

2 A.A.E., Turquie 328, no. 92. Thouvenel to Walewski, 3 November 1856. 
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so anstdéssigen Szene in unmittelbare Verbindung gebracht wurcie, 
hat ihn in der Meinung fast zum Unglaubigen und Verrather 
gestempelt. ‘Es bedurfte eines Reschid Pascha’, heisst es, ‘ dass 
eine solche Schmach méglich war; ein Aali Pascha hatte sich nimmer 
dazu hergegeben.’ } 


Stratford alone reported that the appointment of Reschid had been 
greeted with satisfaction. 


The choice of the day, which he (the sultan) selected of his own 
accord for declaring in favor of Reschid Pasha, whether intended or 
not,? has increased the interest of the appointment, and, according 
to the reports which reach me, the appointment itself has been 
received by all classes with great satisfaction.® 


Clarendon, who did not like Stratford, was displeased at the 
event. ‘The ambassador, he told the queen, had ‘ at last obtained the 
object for wch he has been so long labouring’. From his telegram 
Clarendon could not help fearing that Stratford had ‘in some way 
used the Garter for achieving this triumph with the Sultan’. This 
would be ‘ most unjustifiable but not on that account improbable ’. 
It was ‘ an untoward event ’ which might create further ill-feeling on 
the part of the French Government.‘ The queen agreed that Strat- 
ford’s achievement had ‘ a very ugly appearance connected with the 
Garter’. Cowley, who knew Reschid well, shrewdly expressed 
the opinion that the new Vizir would ‘ not do more than his pre- 


decessor’. ‘ How the Turks must regret Menschikoff! ’ he privately 
reflected.® 


Vil 


The difficulties of Stratford and Reschid, in fact, were only just 
beginning. Aali, glad to retire from the conduct of affairs, seemed 
determined to refuse the ministry of foreign affairs destined for him 
by Stratford, even though the latter, according to Fuad had made 
‘des efforts jusqu’a la supplication’? to make him change his 
decision. Even when Prokesch advised Aali to enter the new 
government, the ex-vizir refused. 


1 H.H.S.A. xii. 57, Constantinople, rapports 86D. Prokesch to Buol, 5 November 
1856. 

2 F.O. 78/1191, no. 1303. Stratford to Clarendon, 3 November 1856. It is inter- 
esting to note that after Stratford had come to realize the unpopularity of the double 
ceremony, he expressed a suspicion that the sultan had appointed Reschid on the day 
of the investiture at the instigation of Thouvenel in order to discredit him. (Cf. 
below, p. 33.) 

3 A.A.E., Turquie, 328, no. 92. Thouvenel to Walewski 3 November 1856. 

4 Windsor MSS. G 49/53. Clarendon to the queen, 1 November 1856, Draft. 

5 Windsor MSS. G 49/56. The queen to Clarendon, 2 November 1856, Draft. 

® Clarendon MSS. dep. c. 53. Cowley to Clarendon, 15 November 1856. 

7 A.A.E., Turquie 328, no. 94. Thouvenel to Walewski, 6 November 1856. 
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Er liess mich wissen, dass Reschid Pascha ihn bereits und zwar, 
taktlos genug, durch Lord Stratford zum Eintritt ins Ministerium 
habe auffordern lassen, er aber abschligig geantwortet habe. Er 
werde nie der Vasall Lord Redcliffe’s werden und wiirde durch 
seinen Eintritt dem Ministerium zwar Dauer, sich aber den Unter- 
gang bereiten und von seinem Vaterlande keines der Ubel, die es 
bedrohen, abwenden.! 

Fuad had informed Thouvenel that he would retire without 
awaiting his dismissal. Rushdi Pasha, under the pretext of poor 
health, seemed determined to leave the ministry of war. _Mehemet 
Aali Pasha, the sultan’s brother-in-law, had been dissuaded from 
leaving the Government with his friends.” 

On 3 November the first dragoman of the Austrian Embassy, 
‘ aprés la félicitation officielle en usage ’, had read Reschid a memor- 
andum in which Prokesch declared that ‘ tant que, par les démarches 
isolées de Lord Stratford, le Ministére remplagant, naftrait avec la 
marque de servitude imprimée sur le front . . .’, he could only 
regard the new vizir as ‘ lorgane de Ambassadeur d’Angleterre et 
instrument probable de ses volontés’. Reschid, in reply, had 
informed the Internuntio ‘ qu’il me prouverait par les faits que mon 
opinion sur son compte était erronée’.? Thouvenel, in the mean- 
time, had been restraining his Russian colleague from showing 
hostility to Reschid. They should, he declared, act as though the 
new vizit owed his appointment to the free choice of the sultan, and 
try to discover his views about the questions in dispute.‘ 

On 4 November, the French ambassador called on Reschid, ‘ qui 
s’est confondu en protestations et en doléances, sans répondre 
nettement 4 aucune de mes questions ’.5 Thouvenel had assured 
the new vizir, that politics were based on ‘ affaires ’, not sentiment, 
and that he had never during his sixteen months at Constantinople 
allowed personal questions to influence his policy. ‘La meilleure 
preuve de ma sincérité ’, he had added, ‘ c’est la chiite d’Aali Pacha 
que j’aurais pu empécher ’.* 

On the following day, Reschid consulted his colleagues, but their 
deliberations were inconclusive. 


Reschid Pasha, le conseil consulté, émet sur Bolgrad, sur l’évacua- 
tion et sur l’union les mémes opinions indécises qu’ Aali Pacha. 
Mes démarches et celles de l’Envoyé de Russie ont été extrémement 
catégoriques et péremptoires. Il n’y a rien 4 attendre de plus a 
Constantinople par la voie ordinaire des négociations. La position 


1H.H.S.A. xii. 57, Constantinople, rapports, no. 86D. Prokesch to Buol, 
5 November 1856. 

2 A.A.E., Turquie 328, no. 92. Thouvenel to Walewski, 3 November 1856. 

3 H.H.S.A. xii. 57, Constantinople, rapports. Prokesch to Buol, 5 November 1856. 

4 A.A.E., Turquie 328, no. 92. Thouvenel to Walewski, 3 November 1856. 

5 A.A.E., Turquie 328, Telegram. Thouvenel to Walewski, 3 November 1856. 

* A.A.E., Turquie 328, no. 93. Thouvenel to Walewski, 5 November 1856, 
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personnelle de Reschid Pacha est trés critique. Il ne trouve pas de 
collégue sérieux.? 


Stratford in the meantime was complaining to his Government 
that the French ambassador and the Russian minister were visibly 
acting together and that there was some appearance of a combination 
to obstruct the progress of Reschid’s administration. Aali was 
unwilling to accept office and Fuad talked loudly of resigning.* 

In order to break the deadlock, Stratford on 8 November swal- 
lowed his pride and, in spite of bad weather, went on foot from 
Therapia to Buyukdéré to call on his rival Prokesch. According 
to the Internuntio, Stratford explained that the appointment of 
Reschid had been for him a great surprise. He had already given up 
all hope, when the sultan had suddenly announced the decision with- 
outany encouragement on his part. The Garter might have appeared 
to the sultan as a suitable opportunity. Stratford himself had not 
tried to exploit the situation by so much as one word. In fact he 
had not spoken a single word in favour of Reschid since the sultan 
on 22 October had asked his opinion about a change of Ministry. 
He gave his most sacred word of honour that the matter was thus 
and not otherwise.’ 

After this curious introduction, Stratford asked Prokesch to give 
his support to Reschid. The new vizir was the only man who could 
govern Turkey in the present difficult circumstances. It was, 
moreover, Reschid’s greatest desire to be on good terms with 
Austria. Prokesch replied that he would judge the new vizir by his 
actions alone but refused to promise open support. He did, how- 
ever, agree to Stratford’s request to see Reschid and two days 
later the vizir and the Internuntio had a long and friendly con- 
versation.* 

Reschid’s position, none the less, remained critical. Thouvenel 
reported that he was unpopular and that sympathy for Aali was 
general. The attitude of the sultan, moreover, did not offer him the 
slightest security.5 On 16 November, ‘ effrayé du vide qui se fait 
autour de lui ’,* Reschid dispatched to the French ambassador one 
of his ‘ affidés ’ with a message to the effect that he was not hostile to 
the French and was tired of the tyranny of Stratford. Thouvenel 
replied that he would not engage in systematic opposition against 
the new vizir, but would give him his support only if the Porte by an 
open act associated itself with the policy of France.’ 


1 A.A.E., Turquie 328. Thouvenel to Walewski, Telegram, 9 November 1856. 
2 F.O. 78/1191, no. 1314. Stratford to Clarendon, 6 November 1856. 


3 H.H.S.A. xii. 57, Constantinople, rapports, no. 88D. Prokesch to Buol, 
12 November 1856. 


* Ibid. 


5 A.A.E., Turquie 328, no. 95. Thouvenel to Walewski, 10 November 1856. 
® Ibid. 


7 A.A.E., Turquie 328, no. 97. Thouvenel to Walewski, 17 November 1856. 
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On the evening of 17 October Fuad, who had provisionally 
continued to conduct foreign affairs, renewed his resignation in 
writing. ‘Ce n’est pas vous que je quitte ’, he replied to Reschid’s 
urgent request to remain, ‘ mais je ne saurais payer du prix qu’il en 
exige les faveurs de Lord Stratford’.1 An appeal from Prokesch 
urging Fuad to remain at his post was equally unavailing.? 

On the following day Reschid, after an interview with Stratford, 
went to see the sultan and presented to him a picture of his com- 
plete isolation and of the machinations of his enemies. He declared 
that he would resign unless Aali accepted the ministry of foreign 
affairs * and the sultan thereupon promised that he would ask the 
ex-vizir to join the Government. 

Two days later, Aali was called to the sultan without being 
informed of the purpose of the audience. When he appeared, 
Abdul Medjid read a proclamation appointing him minister of 
foreign affairs and immediately retired.5 On the following morning 
Aali confidentially informed Thouvenel that he had accepted the 
ministry only because he had not wanted to refuse it in his master’s 
presence. He had, however, sent in his resignation in writing.® 

In the meantime, the government of Turkey was slowly coming 
to a standstill, and Prokesch expressed alarm at the consequences 
which might follow from such a state of affairs.?. The situation in 
fact was getting desperate when, on 22 November Stratford, 
suffering ‘sous le poids de la position difficile de Réchid Pacha’, 
went to consult his new-found ally Prokesch. After having ex- 
pressed his regret that the appointment of Reschid had unfortunately 
coincided with the investiture, Stratford explained that he saw in the 
refusal of the ministers to serve under him a conspiracy directed by 
Thouvenel. He complained bitterly of Aali’s action in disobeying 


1 A.A.E., Turquie 328, no. 98. Thouvenel to Walewski, 20 November 1856. 

2 « L’Empire n’a que peu d’hommes ’, Prokesch had written to Fuad, ‘ qui réunissent 
en eux les qualités exigées par les circonstances et si ceux qui les possédent se retirent 
dans le moment difficile, ob s’appuiera la confiance dans son avenir?’ (H.H.S.A. 
xii. 57, Constantinople, rapports. Prokesch to Fuad, 18 November 1856, Copy in 
no. 90C; Prokesch to Buol, 19 November 1856.) Fuad, however, replied that it was 
impossible for him to work with Stratford. ‘.. . Lord Redcliffe hat allen Verkehr 
mit mir abgebrochen; ich kénnte mich mit ihm nur um den Preis sein Diener zu seyn 
stellen—und er verlangt zugleich die Schmach und den Nachtheil der Tiirkei.’ (Ibid.) 

3H.H.S.A. xii. 57, Constantinople, rapports, no. 91B. Prokesch to Buol, 
21 November 1856. 

* Ibid. no. 90°C. Prokesch to Buol, 19 November 1856. 

5 This account is based on what Aali himself told Outrey. (A.A.E., Turquie 328, 
no. 99. Thouvenel to Walewski, 24 November 1856.) Prokesch produced a slightly 
different version: ‘ Aali Pacha’, he reported, ‘ ne s’est rendu a la demande du Sultan, 
qu’aprés un entretien de plusieurs heures. A |’acte d’investiture, il paraissait comme 
anéanti.? (H.H.S.A. xii. 67, Constantinople, rapports no. 91B. Prokesch to Buol, 
21 November 1856.) 

* A.A.E., Turquie 328, Telegram, Thouvenel to Walewski, 21 November 1856. 


7H.H.S.A. xii. 57, Constantinople, rapports no. 90E. Prokesch: to Buol, 
19 November 1856. 
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the sultan’s order. The sultan, Stratford added, had appointed 
Reschid on the day of the investiture at the instigation of Thouvenel 
in order to discredit the new vizir.1_ Prokesch had considerable 
difficulty in calming his colleague, ‘ car toute opinion moins extra- 
vagante énoncée par moi, lui parut d’abord une preuve de ma propre 
participation a la conspiration . . .’.. The Internuntio had finally 
reassured Stratford by stating that the dignity of the sultan and the 
interest of the country now required the maintenance of Reschid as 
grand-vizir. It was therefore necessary to take practical steps to 
complete the Ministry. Reschid, who seemed on the point of 
despair, must be given encouragement. He must be prevented 
from ruining his reputation by running after ministers who did not 
want him. Instead he should at once propose to the sultan the 
appointment of new men. This would force Abdul Medjid to 
reveal his real intentions and might save the position of Reschid. 
Stratford concurred in this plan of action, and the two ambassadors 
finally agreed that Reschid should propose Edhem Pasha, Stratford’s 
candidate, to the sultan as minister of foreign affairs.? 

On 24 November the sultan, on the proposition of Reschid, duly 
appointed Edhem, and at the same time Aali and Fuad were made 
ministers without portfolio. The long crisis at Constantinople was 
at last approaching its end. The result could hardly be described as 
a victory for Stratford. He had not been consulted by Reschid 
about the inclusion of Fuad and Aali in the new Government. ‘ The 
Grand-Vizir ’, he reported to Clarendon, ‘ appears to have his own 
views in these latter nominations after the late manifestations of 
ill-will on the part of these two Pachas.’* Thouvenel in his turn 
reflected that there would now be in fact two cabinets, a ‘ ministére 
agissant ’, which would have to be closely watched as Edhem was 
‘rien moins que sar’, and a ‘ ministére contrdlant’, over which 
‘nous exergons une certaine influence’. Aali, Fuad and Mustapha 
would listen to his advice,® whilst Riza Pasha and Mehemet Ali knew 


1It is curious that Thouvenel also expressed the opinion that the sultan had, 
perhaps, been deliberately creating difficulties for Reschid in order to get rid of him 
once and for all at the earliest opportunity. (A.A.E., Turquie 328, no. 99. Thouvenel 
to Walewski, 24 November 1856.) 

2 H.H.S.A. xii. 57, Constantinople, rapports no. 92B. Prokesch to Buol, 
26 November 1856. 

3 F.O. 78/1168, no. 1411. Clarendon to Stratford, 27 November 1856, Draft. 
(This acknowledges a telegram from Stratford of 2; November 1856.) 

* Ibid. 

5 It is curious that Thouvenel listed Aali among those likely to listen to his advice. 
However, an explanation for this can be found in an observation made by Prokesch. 
* Plusieurs des Ministres ’, he reported, ‘ sont aujourd”hui plus frangais qu’avant le I** 
Novembre et mon action sur eux, au patavant non pas sans poids, est réduit a rien. 
D’aprés l’opinion de ces membres du Conseil l’Angleterre vise 4 rallumer la guerre et 
a y entrainer la Turquie.’ (HI.H.S.A. xii. 57, Constantinople, rapports no. 88A-D. 
Prokesch to Buol, 12 November 1856.) 
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that Stratford was their implacable enemy. In fact, Reschid would 
continue without adherents and his position would remain critical. 


IX 


The British Government, in the meantime, had concluded from 
Stratford’s telegrams that all was not well at the Porte. It had 
therefore decided to ask its French and Austrian allies to come to 
Reschid’s assistance. The British request to Vienna produced an 
instruction to Prokesch, censuring him for the part he had played in 
the early stages of the crisis, but devoid of practical effect, as he had 
already joined hands with his British colleague.? 

At the same time, Clarendon had privately asked Cowley to ‘ say 
a word to Walewski’ about Thouvenel’s refusal to co-operate with 
Reschid. It was really too bad to deprive the sultan of a Govern- 
ment at that moment. Why could not Walewski let Reschid have 
atrial? It would be time enough for France to turn him out if he 
proved to be anti-French, which Clarendon felt sure he would not.? 

‘ A pretty mess he has made of his change of Govt’, Cowley 
remarked in his reply, ‘ & nicely must his Colleagues laugh in their 
sleeves at Reschid’s difficulties, who probably will end by selling 
himself to Russia.’ Stratford had found Thouvenel ‘ his equal in 
determination ’, and as the latter was still backed up by the prestige 
gained by France during the late war, he appeared to have carried 
the day. ‘What a blow to Stratford to see his own favourite 
Minister in power indeed, but powerless and this after thinking that 
he had gained a great triumph.’ Stratford’s dispatches were ‘a 
miserable concealment of the bitterness of his feelings’. Cowley 
had done what he could ‘ to obtain orders to Thouvenel to tolerate 
and support Reschid’. He hoped he had succeeded but then one 
could never be sure of anything in Paris.‘ 

In fact, the great dispute about the execution of the Treaty of 
Paris was drawing to a close. ‘ L’accord entre Londres et nous se 
rétablit ’, Walewski telegraphed to Thouvenel on 28 November, ‘ il 
en sera de méme, je pense, sur le terrain de Constantinople ’.5 It 
was not, however, till 24 December that Walewski, after further 


1A.A.E., Turquie 328, no. 102. Thouvenel to Walewski, 26 November 1856. 
Prokesch also felt that the battle had been drawn. ‘La nomination d’Edhem’, he 
wrote, ‘ eut lieu le lendemain soir, mais en méme temps le Sultan nomma Aali Pacha 
et Fuad Pacha Ministres sans portefeuille avec place au conseil, ce qui légalise leur 
opposition, s’ils veulent en faire.’ (H.H.S.A., xii. 57, Constantinople, rapports no. 
92B. Prokesch to Buol, 26 November 1856.) 

* H.H.LS.A., xii. 57, Constantinople, rapports nos. 88D and 92C. Prokesch to 
Buol, 12 and 26 November 1856. 


* Cowley MSS. (in the Public Record Office). Clarendon to Cowley, 27 November 
1856. 


“ Clarendon MSS. dep. c. 53. Cowley to Clarendon, 28 November 1856. 
5 A.A.E., Turquie 328. Telegram, Walewski to Thouvenel, 28 November 1856. 
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intricate negotiations between England and France, was able to 
inform Thouvenel that final agreement had been reached.? 

The policy of the new Turkish Government, in the meantime, 
had been one of hesitation and vacillation. Its only fixed point had 
been the determination to preserve for Turkey the direct possession 
of the Danubian delta by means of the abrogation of Art. XXI of 
the Treaty of Paris. ‘La Porte’, Prokesch reported, ‘ d’aprés le 
langage que m’ont tenu tant Aali Pacha que le Grand-Vizir actuel et 
tous ses Ministres donnerait dix Bolgrads pour s’assurer le retour 
des embouchures du Danube ’.? In this, as indeed in all other 


respects, the policy of the new Ministry did not differ one whit from 
that of its predecessor.® 


Nor did Reschid’s return to power promote Stratford’s other 
great object, the inauguration of a policy of internal reform. 
Stratford, in the first flush of his triumph, had assured Clarendon 
that the new vizir would ‘ conduct the Government on principles of 
British policy, as identified with the Sultan’s best interests, and of 
administrative vigour in carrying out the Imperial charter of reform.’ 
Yet no real change in the internal administration of the empire 
followed Reschid’s return, and when in 1857 he was replaced by 
Mustapha Pasha, ‘ Stratford viewed the fall of his pet minister with 
complacency ’.6 The ambassador, it appears, did not feel as a great 
loss the dismissal of the man whose appointment, only eight short 
months before, he had taken such pains to secure. 


1 Temperley’s assertion that the change of grand-vizir ‘ contributed to the solution 
of the European crisis and helped France to make a secret agreement with England by 
the end of November’ is not borne out by the facts. (Temperley, op. cit. p. 238.) 
There never was a secret agreement between England and France either towards the 
end of November or later. The abortive agreement reached between Napoleon, 
Cowley, Persigny and Villamarina at Compiégne on 4-5 November had no connexion 
with the situation at Constantinople. (Cf. W. E. Mosse, op. cit.) Again the agreement 
finally reached towards the end of December after prolonged Anglo-French negotia- 
tions had nothing to do with the change of vizirs. (Cf. Ibid.) In any case it is not 
easy to see how Stratford’s coup could help France to reach agreement with England. 
In fact it appears the impression created at Paris was small. Walewski, Cowley 
teported, ‘ did not seem to care much about Stratford’s triumph’. (Clarendon MSS. 
dep. c. 53. Cowley to Clarendon, 5 November 1856.) 

?H.H.S.A. xii. 57. Constantinople, rapports no. 90B. Prokesch to Buol, 
19 November 1856. 

3 Indeed the new Government in its eagerness to secure the revision of Art. XXI 
all but wrecked, at the last moment, the agreement reached between England and 
France after months of laborious negotiation. ‘I hope ’, wrote Cowley, when informed 
of Russia’s acceptance of the Franco-British compromise, ‘ that we are safely out of 
the wood but I was in considerable anxiety until the Russian answer arrived for that 
ass of a Turk had let out to Walewski that he would give up Bolgrad for the Delta &c 
and the latter had immediately telegraphed to Thouvenel, who no doubt communicated 
it to Boutenieff and we might have had a terrible mess. However all’s well that ends 
well, tho’ I must confess that I cannot say much for Stratford’s pet Minister who plays 
us such a trick as Resch has nearly done.’ (Clarendon MSS. dep. c. 53. Cowley to 
Clarendon, 28 December 1856.) 

*F.O. 78/1191, no. 1303. Stratford to Clarendon, 3 November 1856. 
5 Tempertley, op. cit. p. 246. 
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The circumstances of Reschid’s return to office show Stratford 
as a diplomat of determination rather than skill, a lion rather than a 
fox. His tenacity indeed, had triumphed in the end, but his victory 
had been barren and devoid of practical results. In the field of 
foreign policy, Aali and Fuad, before the change of Government, had 
met all essential Anglo-Austrian demands whilst Reschid himself, 
after his return was, like his predecessors, hypnotized by the hope of 
winning the Delta for Turkey. To that object, like Aali and Fuad 
before him, he was willing to sacrifice all the rest. At home the 
reforming dreams, which in Stratford’s mind had been associated 
with the return of Reschid, were scattered within a year. In the 
manner of bringing about the change of vizirs Stratford had shown 
alike a crude misunderstanding of Turkish psychology and a brutal 
disregard of Turkish susceptibilities. He had justified once again 
the complaints made on all sides about his obstinacy, arrogance and 
lack of judgement. Worst of all, he had completely misjudged the 
character of his protégé whom before long he was to allow to depart 
without regret. Stratford had proved that in a game of high skill, 
which, in addition to determination and strength of character re- 
quired also tact and understanding, he was far from being a master. 


W. E. Mosse. 





Notes and Documents 


Roger of Howden and Benedict 


TuHE reigns of Henry II and Richard I are illuminated by many 
contemporary writers, but two works stand out among the rest as 
objective narratives, supplemented and illustrated by official records 
and letters. These two works, published respectively as the Gesta 
Regis Henrici secundi Benedicti Abbatis and the Chronica magistri Rogeri 
de Houedene, are very closely connected. In the introduction to 
the first volume of his edition of Benedict, Stubbs demonstrated that 
its author wrote his account of the years 1169-71 after September 
1172, but that his account of the years 1172-7 was a contemporary 
narrative. Down to this point the chronicle was transcribed for 
the monks of Peterborough by order of their abbot, Benedict, 
whose name has in consequence been traditionally associated with 
the anonymous work.? Stubbs pointed out that the years 1177 to 
1180 are less fully treated in Benedict, and that the account of those 
years contains ‘ no anticipations of later history ’. Stubbs described 
Benedict’s account of the years 1180-88 as ‘disjointed and ill-digested’, 
and ‘evidently without the last touches of the author’s hand’. 
Again, there are in this section ‘ no anticipations of later history ’.* 
The last section of this chronicle, 1188-93, Stubbs regarded as 
“still more evidently contemporaneous on both home and foreign 
affairs ’. Stubbs felt it ‘ useless to speculate ’ whether these sections 
of Benedict represented ‘ the work of different authors, or of the same 
author under different circumstances ’.6 He concluded that from 
the year 1177, ‘ but more especially from 1180 downwards, there 
are many indications of unfinished work ’.® 

In the preface to his first volume of the Chronica magistri Rogeri de 
Houedene Stubbs analysed Howden’s long work and clearly showed 
that the section covering the years 1169-92 was a careful revision and 
re-writing of Benedict. ‘Hoveden’s Chronicle’, says Stubbs, ‘ is 
sometimes an abridgment, sometimes a copy, sometimes a para- 
phrase of his predecessor’s, but, except by the insertion of different 
letters or documents, he does not increase our knowledge of the 
period in any important particular ’.? It is worth remarking that 
Stubbs showed that Howden made this revision of the earlier work 

1 Gesta Regis Henrici secundi Benedicti Abbatis (Rolls Series) 1867, vol. i, pp. xliv-xlv. 

® Ibid. pp. xxii-xxiii. 3 Ibid. p. xlix. ‘ Ibid. p. 1. 


5 Joc. cit. 6 Ibid. p. xlviii. 
? Chronica magistri Rogeri de Houedene (Rolls Series), 1868, vol. i, p. li. 
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at least as late as 1191.1 One of the earliest copies of the chronicle 
attributes the work to master Roger of Howden and the chronicler 
can safely be identified with the royal clerk of the same name and 
with the parson of Howden who succeeded his father as parson 
between the years 1173 and 1176.2. But the authorship of Benedict 
has hitherto remained an open question. 

When Thomas Duffus Hardy in 1865 published his Descriptive 
Catalogue of Materials relating to the history of Great Britain and Ireland 
and Stubbs in 1867 published his edition of the Gesta Regis Henrici 
secundi Benedicti Abbatis the modern study of historical evidence 
had hardly begun in England. Hardy and Stubbs were laying its 
foundations. They agreed in discarding the traditional ascription 
of this work to Benedict, abbot of Peterborough. Hardy adduced 
seven reasons why Abbot Benedict could not be accepted as its 
author. Stubbs reviewed Hardy’s argument and, though rejecting 
at least one of Hardy’s reasons, came to the same conclusion.‘ 
Hardy, in a footnote, ventured the suggestion that Roger of Howden 
was the author of both the anonymous Benedict and of the chronicle 
which has always been attributed to him.’ Stubbs records that 
“singularly enough’ the possibility of attributing Benedict’s 
chronicle to Roger of Howden occurred ‘ both to Mr. Hardy and 
myself quite independently’. He went on to set out a singularly 
convincing argument in favour of this identification. But he im- 
mediately weakened it by introducing the unfortunate suggestion 
that both writers were using ‘a common original now lost’. 
*‘ This theory ’, he says, ‘ was, however, merely a guess, and one to 
which I am not now inclined to give any weight’. It is not 
perfectly clear whether by this sentence Stubbs means that he has 
abandoned the idea of two writers using a common original or the 
idea that Howden wrote Benedict. Stubbs went on to note it as 
‘extremely curious that, whilst our chronicle [i.e. Benedict] twice 
mentions Roger of Howden as acting on the king’s business, his 
own work omits the name, and I know of no theory which will 
account for this, unless we suppose that the title of Hoveden’s 
chronicle is altogether a misnomer, and belongs really only to the 
present work ’.® 

Both Hardy and Stubbs clearly felt that the mention of the name of 
Howden in the chronicle known as Benedict would naturally seem to 
suggest that Howden was its author. They were prevented from 
using this argument by the fact that no mention of Roger of Howden 
occurs in the chronicle which has always borne his name. No 
convincing reason against the identification of the author of Howden 


1 Chronica magistri Rogeri de Houedene (Rolls Series), 1868, vol. i, p. viii. 

? Frank Barlow, ‘ Roger of Howden’, ante, Ixv (1950), 355-8. 

3° Catalogue of Materials (Rolls Series), ii. 494-5. 4 Gesta, i. 52-3. 

5 Catalogue, ii. p. 254. ® Gesta, vol. i, pp. liii-iv. This was a counsel of despair. 
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with the author of Benedict has ever been suggested. Stubbs was 
led away from following up the theory of their identity by the idea 
that Benedict was the lost Tricolumnis of Richard fitz Nigel, ‘ merely 
altered from its inconvenient tripartite shape’. But Stubbs was 
not really convinced by his own argument and when in 1868 he 
published the first volume of his edition of Howden’s chronicle 
he admits that his investigation into the authorship of the chronicle 
known by the name of Benedict has had ‘ little other result than the 
rejection of all claims hitherto put forth to the authorship ’ 

The discovery by the Rev. John Dickinson of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, of the charter printed below makes it desirable to review 
again the possibility that Howden was the author of both works. 
While examining in the Bodleian Library the fragment which is all 
that survives of the cartulary of the obscure house of North Ferriby 
in Yorkshire, Mr. Dickinson noticed that one of the charters entered 
there is witnessed by ‘ Roger the parson of Howden’ in obsidione 
Acre. Here is new evidence which was denied to Stubbs and Hardy. 
I am very grateful to Mr. Dickinson for telling me about this 
charter and allowing me to print it here. 


2Carta Johannis de Hesell’ de una cultura que vocatur Westdayle 
extra nemus de Hesell’ uersus occidentem in perpetuam elemosinam 
(rubric). 

Omnibus sancte matris ecclesie filiis tam presentibus quam futuris 
Johannes de Hesell’ salutem in domino. Sciatis me dedisse et 
concessisse et presenti carta mea confirmasse Deo et sancto Templo 
Domini quod est in Jerusalem et canonicis ibidem Deo seruientibus 
totam culturam meam que est extra nemus de Hesell’ devers le west 
que dicitur Westdayle . scilicet illam culturam meam que est inter 
nemus illud de Hesell’ et Feriby pro salute animarum patris et matris 
mee et pro salute anime mee et heredum meorum . et omnium bene- 
factorum nostrorum. Quare uolo et firmiter concedo . et hac 
presenti carta mea confirmo quod predictum Templum Domini 
et canonici ibidem Deo seruientes habeant et teneant in puram et 
perpetuam elemosinam prefatam culturam que est extra nemus de 
Hesell’ . devers le west quam eis dedi cum omnibus pertinentiis 
suis . in viis in semitis . in introitibus in exitibus . et ut habeant 
communem pasturam cum hominibus de Hesell’ in tantum quantum 
pertinet ad tenuram xxti acrarum terre in eadem villa de Hesell’ . 
ita libere et quiete sicut aliqua elemosina liberius et quiecius potest 
dari Deo. Et ego et heredes mei post me warantizabimus contra 
omnes homines Deo et prefato Templo Domini quod est in Jerusalem 
et canonicis ibidem Deo seruientibus . predictam culturam extra 
nemus de Hesell’ devers le west et eam adquietabimus adversus 
omnes homines de omni seruicio et consuetudine et exaccione 
seculari. Et si casu aliquo uel infortunio contigerit quod nos 

1 Chronica magistri Rogeri de Houedene (Rolls Series), vol. i, p. li. 


2 North Ferriby Fragment, Bodleian Library, Add. MS. C51, f. 5d. This charter 
is referred to by Mr. Charles Clay, Early Yorkshire Charters, vol. ix, pp. x-xi and 99. 
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prefatam culturam illis warantizare non poterimus . nos dabimus eis 
in eodem territorio de Hesell’ excambium ad illius ualenciam de 
dominio nostro. Quicunque autem hanc donacionem meam in- 
fringere uel infirmare attemptauerit . indignacionem omnipotentis 
Dei et maledictionem meam incurrat. Et ut hec donacio et con- 
cessio et confirmacio mea rata habeatur . sigilli mei testimonio eam 
corroboraui. Testibus Rogero persona de Houden. etc. qui 
tunc presentes fuerunt cum domino Johanne de Hesell’ in obsidione 
Acre . quando prefatus Johannes de Hesell’ hanc supradictam dona- 
cionem et cartam istam fecit Deo et sancto Templo Domini quod est 
in Jerusalem et canonicis ibidem Deo seruientibus et cartam istam 
tradidit in manu domini Petribricii . qui tunc temporis erat prior 
eiusdem Templi Dominici etcetera. 
[In margin Hesell’ . viii® fifteenth century.] 


The wording of the witness clause suggests that Roger the parson 
of Howden was the most important of a little group of crusaders 
who witnessed the charter recording the gift of land at Hessle in 
the East Riding of Yorkshire to the Temple of the Lord at Jerusalem." 
Roger’s name came first of the witnesses and the scribe who entered 
the deed in the cartulary did not trouble to copy any other name than 
his. This charter suggests a little company of Yorkshire crusaders 
who kept together in their expedition. John of Hessle’s gift is 
recorded in a particularly well drawn deed. He gave ‘all my 
cultura outside the wood of Hessle towards the west’ with the 
common pasture which belongs to twenty acres of land in Hessle. 
Nothing was omitted which might help to secure the validation of 
the grant: a precise description of the land at Hessle, the statement 
that it was given in free alms, a warranty clause, a malediction on 
any one who might attempt to infringe this gift, a dating clause— 
“in the siege of Acre ’—and the livery of the charter into the hand 
of the prior of the Temple of the Lord at Jerusalem. This livery 
of the charter may well have been regarded as taking the place of 
the livery of seisin, which could not be made so far from home. 
It is not unlikely that the royal clerk, Roger of Howden, drafted 
the deed, although its actual writing was probably done by a 
French clerk of the Temple of the Lord. The recurrent phrase 
* devers le west’ suggests a Frenchman. 

It is curious that no one has followed up Hardy’s suggestion 
that either the author of Benedict or Roger himself had accompanied 
Richard I to Palestine. Only personal participation in the events he 
describes could account for the freshness of the story of Richard’s 
journey to the east and his stay in Palestine. This freshness and 
minuteness was noticed both by Hardy and Stubbs. As his 


1 Mr. Colvin, following Farrer, Early Yorkshire Charters, iii. 501, suggests that the 
house at North Ferriby was founded by Eustace fitz-John, H. M Colvin, The White 
Canons in England, p. 54. See also Egerton Beck, ‘ The Order of the Temple at North 
Ferriby ’, ante (1911), 498-501. 
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seventh reason why the abbot of Peterborough could not have 
written Benedict Hardy says: ‘ It would seem from the minute manner 
in which he gives the journal of King Richard’s voyage, that the 
author accompanied that monarch to the Holy Land.’! Hardy did 
not pursue this point, however, and in his discussion of Howden’s 
chronicle is content to remark that ‘ when he gives the journal of 
the voyage of Richard the First to Messina, he appears to have had 
the original before him, as he is fuller than Benedict, and speaks 
in the first person, as transcribing: which is not the case with Bene- 
dict’.2 Stubbs, in like manner, presupposes ‘another writer’ 
as the original source of the Palestine journal. ‘The letters and 
journals of pilgrims’, he remarks, ‘were obviously the natural 
repositories of information on such subjects, and there were 
possibly reports drawn up by authority, and sent to the court at 
home, to which some degree of publicity would be immediately 
given ...’.3 The presence of Roger of Howden at the siege of 
Acre, which is proved by the charter here printed, makes it un- 
necessary to imagine some unknown writer whose work was used 
by the author of Benedict and by Roger himself and then allowed to 
disappear into oblivion.‘ 

It has never been easy to understand why neither Benedict nor 
Howden made any attempt to indicate clearly the course of events 
in England in the early part of 1191. The new evidence of the present 
charter makes it clear that Roger of Howden had not, as has been 
supposed, retired from public life to Howden,® but had left England 
with the king. If the narratives of Benedict and Howden are read 
again with this evidence in mind it becomes abundantly clear that 
the writer of both stories was with the king’s army. His information 
about events in England, in particular the pride and ostentation of 
the chancellor, is such as might, and, indeed, did reach the king’s 
ears while he was at Messina. The arrival of Queen Eleanor with 
Berengaria of Navarre is reported, and the despatch of Walter, 
archbishop of Rouen and William Marshal to England. Their 
instructions are adequately summarised, but both Benedict and 
Howden are singularly indefinite about the changing relations be- 
tween the chancellor and Count John during the spring and summer 
of 1191. Neither of the two formal agreements made between 
Count John and the chancellor in the course of the year is preserved 
by Benedict. Howden preserves one agreement, the first, which was 

1 Materials, ii. 494. 2 Ibid. p. 254. 3 Gesta, vol. i, p. xlix. 

“It was more natural to those who wrote in the ’sixties of the last century to suggest 
a lost original, for, with Pipe Rolls and Charters still unprinted, less could be known 
and more could be imagined about the men who were living in the reign of Henry II. 
Nevertheless, Professor Edwards has proved that a lost original lies behind the 
Itinerarium Regis Ricardi and the Estoire de Ja Guerre Sainte in Essays presented to James Tait, 


PP- 59-77- 
5 Frank Barlow, ‘ Roger of Howden’, ante, Ixv. 359. 
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in force only for a brief space of time.! Neither chronicle gives 
any hint that two agreements were necessary. When Roger of 
Howden returned from his crusade interest in England was shifting 
from the struggle between the count and the chancellor to question- 
ings as to the whereabouts of the king and the danger of war in 
Normandy. 

It seems therefore reasonable to suggest that the narrative known 
as Benedict is the first draft of Howden’s chronicle.2 That he wrote 
his account of the crusade while he was on his journey to and from 
the east seems certain. Roger of Howden may well have been 
obeying royal instructions when he accompanied the royal ex- 
pedition to the east and recorded the story of the adventure. It is 
very likely that Richard I desired that a record of his journey should 
be kept by a man who had already shown himself skilled in recording 
contemporary history. The fact that Benedict stops at the spring of 
1192 may suggest that when Howden had brought his first narrative 
up to that point, instead of revising it, he abandoned it and spent 
his declining years in compiling a history of his country in which he 
included a revised version of his previous work on the years 1169-92. 
It was to the new work that he added the history of the last years 
through which he lived. 

The question at once arises as to the time when Roger of Howden 
left Palestine and the way he came home. Stubbs noticed that the 
first actual error in Benedict’s story is the date he assigns to the battle 
of Arsif.* Both Benedict and Howden give 17 September as its date, 
whereas it took place on 7 September. Up to 22 August, when 
King Richard crossed the river at Acre and encamped three days 
before starting on his journey towards Jerusalem, Benedict preserves 
almost a day by day account of what was done. From this point 
onwards his information seems to have been acquired from rumours 
which never told the precise truth. The battle of Arsdf is incorrectly 
dated and Benedict records as fact that Richard won a great victory 
in the week before Christmas, put Saladin to flight, and advanced 
magnificus triumphator to besiege Jerusalem. On the fourth day, 
according to Benedict, the pagans in the city, seeing that they would 
have no succour from Saladin, offered to give up the city to the king 
in return for freedom to depart with life and limb, but the king would 
not take Jerusalem on this condition. When Howden came to 
write up the story of the crusade for his longer chronicle he still 
dated the battle of Arsif wrongly, but he added a letter sent by 


1 J. H. Round, Commune of London, pp. 207-18. Pipe Rolls 3 and 4 Richard I, Pipe 
Roll Society, n.s. vol. ii, p. xvi. 

* It may be significant that among the Englishmen whose death at Acre is recorded 
by Benedict are several whose names clearly show that they came from the parts of 
Yorkshire and North Lincolnshire near Howden, Gesia, ii. 149. Some of these names 
are, curiously enough, omitted in the longer chronicle, Howden, iii. 89. 

3 Gesta, ii. 191, n. 1. 4 Ibid. pp. 168-90. 5 Ibid. pp. 230-31. 
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Richard I to announce the victory, in which its date is correctly 
given. He also added a letter sent by Richard I to the abbot of 
Clairvaux describing the victory and announcing that he hoped 
to leave Syria by Easter.1_ Howden omitted the rumour about the 
hypothetical siege of Jerusalem, which by the time he came to write 
the longer chronicle he had learned was but a rumour. It would 
seem clear therefore that the writer of Benedict had left Palestine 
before the last week of August. 

Curiously enough the writer of Benedict preserves a full account 
of the king of France’s journey home. Philip II left Acre on 31 July 
for Tyre taking his prisoners with him.? On 5 August Richard I 
sent Hubert Walter, bishop of Salisbury, to Tyre to bring back the 
prisoners, but he found that Philip II had departed ‘ on the third 
day before ’, presumably on 3 August.* After narrating the events 
of the remaining days which the king of England spent at Acre 
and describing the battle of Arsif, Benedict reverts to the story of the 
king of France’s journey and describes how he departed from Tyre 
with fourteen galleys. Although no dates are given, the writer 
of Benedict tells a circumstantial story of Philip’s voyage. He de- 
scribes the places which the galleys passed, noting that Philip was 
welcomed by Constantine of Antiochetta, whose son he knighted.® 
Philip’s stay of some days at Rhodes seems to give the writer time 
to insert general information about the journey between Marseilles 
and Acre, and an account of the foundation and history of the 
kingdom of Sicily. Philip’s stay at Corfu is recorded, for the king 
sent messengers from there to Tancred of Sicily asking for licence 
to pass through his territories.?- At this point in the narrative of 
Benedict comes more information about the navigation of those seas 
and the account of the death of Clement III and the election of 
Celestine III. The writer then goes on to record that Celestine 
renewed the legation of William, bishop of Ely, and to describe 
happenings in England beginning at Midsummer. He returns 
to the king of France at Corfu and describes his journey to Rome 
and interview with the pope. He names the places through which 
he passed to reach France a little before Christmas.® 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the writer of this 
narrative had accompanied the convoy of the French king. Whether 
Howden started on his journey home at the same time as the king of 
France or whether he lingered with Richard at Acre and caught 
up the slowly moving convoy there is no means of determining. 
The one certain point is that the writer of Benedict was no longer in 


1 Howden, iii. 129-33. 2 Gesta, ii. 185. 3 Ibid. p. 186. 

4 Ibid. p. 192. 5 Ibid. p. 194. 6 Ibid. pp. 198-203. ? Ibid. p. 204. 

8 Ibid. pp. 206-27. The note that Richard I refortified Jaffa and Caesarea and gave 
them to Geoffrey de Lusignan, brother of King Guy follows at this point on p. 227. 

® Ibid. pp. 227-30. 
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Palestine in the first week of September. That others besides French- 
men took the opportunity of making the dangerous passage of the 
great sea in the company of Philip II is highly probable. That 
Richard I might well be glad for subjects owing allegiance to himself 
to accompany the French king is very likely. Richard I must have 
known that trouble in Normandy would surely follow the return 
of Philip I to France. 

If, as has just been argued, Roger of Howden himself is the 
writer of Benedict, the account of where the great folk of France and 
England spent the Christmas of 1191 becomes highly significant. 
Benedict begins with Richard I, who he rightly says, is in the land of 
Jerusalem. He enumerates the three ladies who were with him 
and adds that Guy de Lusignan, king of Jerusalem, with a great 
army of diverse races was also with the king. The presence of King 
Guy with King Richard at Christmas was a natural assumption for 
one who was writing so far away. In fact, Guy had left Richard I’s 
army to return to Acre before Christmas, a fact which Howden had 
learned before he wrote, in the longer chronicle, a second version of 
these years.!_ Benedict goes on to record that Philip II of France 
spent Christmas at Fontainebleau ‘ safe and sound, and impudently 
boasting that he would forthwith waste the lands of Richard king of 
England’. Queen Eleanor was in Normandy and ‘ John, count of 
Mortain, brother of the aforesaid king Richard, was in England at 
Howden with Hugh, bishop of Durham, wherefore Geoffrey, 
archbishop of York, held him and all those who ate with the afore- 
said bishop as excommunicate. But they at length, brought to 
penitence, have come to satisfaction and earned absolution from the 
archbishop ’.2_ It is surely not fantastic to believe that the parson of 
Howden, returning from his long journey, made haste over the last 
stages of that journey that he might reach his home at Howden in 
time for Christmas. If so, the returned crusader must have been 
one of those excommunicated for eating with the bishop on 
Christmas day. 

Having returned home for Christmas 1191 and added something 
about affairs in England to the journal of his travels, Howden 
added that journal to his account of the years between 1169 and 1190 
and continued his story down to the spring of 1192. The end of 
Benedict at that time probably marks the moment when its author, 
the parson of Howden, abandoned it in favour of a history of his 
country from its early days. No one has ever found any indication 
that Roger of Howden was employed in public affairs in the last 
years of the twelfth century. The work of writing out the vast 

1 Howden, iii. 179. 
2 Gesta, pp. 235-6. In the longer chronicle Howden merely recorded that Count 


John spent Christmas at Howden with the bishop of Durham. He omitted all reference 
to the excommunication of those who ate with the bishop, iii. 179. 
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chronicle which has always borne his name was enough to occupy 
any man’s time. The /iber de legibus Angliae sicut teneri debent in regno 
Angliae, which includes a copy of the treatise known as Glamville, 
must also have been transcribed during these years for insertion in 
the chronicle at the end of the year 1180. The break in Howden’s 
life when he made the slow journey to the east in the train of 
Richard I, was present at the siege of Acre, and returned home in the 
convoy of the French king, is a sufficient explanation of any slight 
inaccuracies in his redaction of his earlier work. 

Roger was an avid collector of information to the end. But he 
did not feel bound to insert in Benedict every story which reached 
him after he had begun the longer work. Howden is the only 
authority for the odd tale that after the emperor Henry VI had been 
crowned the pope kicked the crown off the emperor’s head. This 
information was not added to Benedict, nor was the account of 
Tusculum, which follows in Howden.! It is very likely that Howden 
had the tale from someone who accompanied Queen Eleanor and 
Walter, archbishop of Rouen, on their journey through Rome in the 
spring of 1191. 

The end of Howden’s great chronicle is unfinished. He was still 
at work when King John was travelling through the north in the 
winter of 1201. Each item of information which Roger acquired 
in those last years must have been entered by him on separate 
pieces of parchment, each carefully dated. When Roger died 
these fragments were gathered together and transcribed by another 
hand with little regard for the order of events. At first sight, 
therefore, the narrative preserved by Howden of King John’s early 
years seems confused. It is only when each item of information is 
carefully considered by itself, and when the precise note of date 
attached to each is marked, that the reader comes to realize how 
good an historian was lost when the parson of Howden ceased to 
write in 1201. Doris M. STENTON. 


The Question of Imperial Complicity in the 
Jameson Raid 


In Dr. Jean van der Poel’s powerful study ? of the conspiracy to 
overthrow the Boer government of the Transvaal Republic at the 
close of 1895, interest inevitably centres on the indictment of Joseph 
Chamberlain, the colonial secretary. It is a notorious fact that the 
committee of inquiry in 1897 acquiesced, for patriotic reasons, in the 
suppression of vital evidence and hence, as E. T. Cook, of the Daily 


1 Howden, vol. iii, pp. 101-4 
2 J. van der Poel, The peaet Raid (Oxford, 1951). 
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News pointed out, the inquiry ‘ stopped short precisely at the point 
where it ought to have gone on’. In February 1900, after the 
publication of some stolen documents in /’Indépendence Belge, 
the Radicals in the Commons demanded a fresh inquiry and the 
production of all relevant papers. The motion was, however, 
defeated by 286 to 152 votes and thus no new material of importance 
could be obtained until the publication in 1934 of Garvin’s third 
volume of the biography of Chamberlain. While stoutly asserting 
that Chamberlain had not ‘ a shadow of complicity with the Raid ’,? 
he nevertheless printed material of so revealing a character that the 
old suspicion was merely rekindled and led Professor H. R. Winkler 
to point to the need for ‘ a re-evaluation of the numerous docu- 
ments printed in Garvin’s work ’.* This became possible when on 
1 January 1946 the Bower papers in the South African Public Library 
at Cape Town were unsealed. Collating these with all the relevant 
published material, Dr. Jean van der Poel was able to build up a 
formidable case against Chamberlain. I myself, after an examina- 
tion of the recently opened files in the Public Record Office in 
London, and a close scrutiny of the Chamberlain papers, still in 
ptivate possession, consider that her thesis of complicity would have 
been strengthened, certainly not weakened, by reference to these 
sources. In discussing the main points made by Dr. van der Poel, 
it will be necessary to refer to this supporting evidence. Some of 
it is contained in my ‘Report on the Private Papers of Joseph 
Chamberlain relating to the Jameson Raid and the Inquiry ’,‘ but 
where new material has not yet been published, a detailed reference 
will be given. 

What is the charge against Chamberlain? Briefly, that he was 
fully informed of the so-called Rhodes or Jameson plan to invade the 
Transvaal and overthrow its government on the pretext of going to 
the relief of the Uitlanders,® and that he abetted it by ceding the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate with its strategic border strip, and by 
sanctioning the concentration of an armed force at Pitsani, com- 
pletely independent of Crown control. Chamberlain’s defence, 
though he shifted his ground from time to time, was that as he had 
refused to listen to confidences volunteered by Rhodes’s agents and 


1 J. van der Poel, The Jameson Raid (Oxford, 1951), p. 229. 

2 J. L. Garvin, The Life of Joseph Chamberlain, iii. 125. 

3 American Historical Review, liv. 

4 Printed in the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, xxv. 33-62. Hereafter 
cited as Bulletin. 

5 Dr. van der Poel might well have devoted more space to a consideration of the 
Uitlanders’ grievances, but she is on firm ground when she avers that the revolu- 
tion was deliberately fomented. Sir Francis Younghusband could have been quoted 
more liberally, since he had an unrivalled opportunity of studying the situation in 
Johannesburg. He had been sent to South Africa as the special correspondent of 
The Times to cover the expected coup, and stayed in the house of Rhodes’s brother 
Frank. See particularly pp. 60-70 in F. Younghusband, South Africa of Today (1898). 
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had never understood their ‘ guarded allusions ’, the compromising 
references to him in ‘ the missing telegrams’ (i.e. those withheld 
from the committee at his command) were due to a distortion of 
‘ casual expressions and incidental remarks’. Curiously enough, in’ 
the same breath, he complained ‘ of the breach of confidence which 
they (the cables) disclose’. This summary of his case is derived 
from his unpublished memorandum of June 1896 and a private 
letter to Earl Grey of 13 October 1896.1 It must, however, be 
appreciated that he was very much mote reticent before the com- 
mittee of inquiry. 

' ‘It is not difficult to dispose of the plea of ignorance, which 
depended on his assertion that he had refused to listen to Rhodes’s 
agents. Although it is true that he stopped Dr. Harris at the first 
interview at the Colonial Office on 1 August 1895, there remained the 
awkward fact that immediately thereafter he had granted a private 
interview to Earl Grey, who, as a director of the British South 
Africa Company, had introduced Harris. When Chamberlain later 
appealed privately to Grey for support, the latter replied that it was 
only after he had explained Rhodes’s design that Chamberlain 
‘ declined to receive this information which you said you would be 
obliged to use officially if it were pressed upon you’. Moreover, 
Chamberlain himself admitted in his memorandum that apparent or 
official ignorance was essential if he were not to quash the con- 
spiracy.* His duty in this respect was very plain. At Jameson’s 
trial the Lord Chief Justice held that no altruistic motive could justify 
the incursion. ‘. . . it is one primary duty of the State to seek to 
respect the independent sovereignty and the inviolability of the 
territory of the other. If either is attacked it means war.’ Anyone 
abetting the offence was himself ‘ a principal offender’. Hence it 
is not unlikely that Chamberlain’s dangerous admission was one of 
the reasons why Lord Salisbury refused to sanction the publication 
of the memorandum.’ Nor is it surprising that Grey was not 
summoned to give evidence at the inquiry and that Chamberlain 
omitted to inform the committee of their interview. 

This foreknowledge alone explains, as Grey observed in the 
letter cited above, Chamberlain’s ‘subsequent acts’. It would 
appear from the second half of the cable of 2 August 1895, sent 
shortly after the interview with Grey, that Chamberlain, though 
refusing an immediate transfer of the whole Protectorate, had offered 
a ‘large land grant’ as ‘ alternative to justify residence B.S.A. Co. 
in Protectorate’. Its suppression by Garvin, on the scarcely 
credible pretext that it was in code jargon and quite irrelevant, 
suggests that he appreciated its significance. Again, as Dr. van der 

1 Bulletin, pp. 46-51, 54-6. 2 Ibid. p. 56. 5 Ibid. p. 48. 

“See the Report of the Trial at Bar, Regina v. L. S. Jameson and others, for the 
summing up on 28 July 1896, especially pp. 346-50. 

5 Bulletin, p. 51. 7 Ibid. pp. 46-7. 
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Poel shows,! Chamberlain’s urgency in securing for the company the 
region that became the border base is remarkable. Thus, on 20 
August, after the second interview with Harris at the Colonial Office 
Chamberlain instructed the High Commissioner by cable to secure a 
grant of land from Chief Bathoen, whose country included 
Gaberones, then designated as the military base. Yet he knew that 
the Bechuana chiefs were sailing on the very next day for England 
to plead passionately against any cession to the company.? Nor is it 
less remarkable that negotiations with two minor chiefs, of uncertain 
authority,? were authorized when Bathoen refused to make any 
grant. In this manner the Pitsani base was obtained. What is 
more, it was speedily transferred to the company on 18 October,‘ 
despite the fact that the obduracy of the leading chiefs prevented a 
general settlement of the Protectorate until 6 November. 

The presence of the armed force at Pitsani also required explana- 
tion. Chamberlain could not deny that he had sanctioned, indeed 
facilitated, recruitment, but he pleaded that he had not had reason 
to doubt the company’s excuse that it was necessary to protect the 
railway works (not yet begun) from native attacks. Here one finds 
Chamberlain constantly shifting his ground. In the Commons, on 
13 February 1896, he justified the use of the force as a fire brigade 
benevolently intended to extinguish a blaze in a neighbour’s house, 
though asserting at the same time that to have warned the republic 
of its danger ‘ would have been rather presumptuous ” and unwar- 
ranted intervention in its internal affairs.5 Later, in his memor- 
andum of June 1896, his plea was that the force was only to be used 
with the sanction of the High Commissioner ‘ under circumstances 
of immediate danger to life’.* However, warned by an official of 
the contradictory arguments he was employing on this head,’ he 
assured the committee of inquiry that he had never suspected the 
true reason. Here he is exposed by the most interesting single 
document on the Raid remaining in the Colonial Office files—the 
most important papers were removed by Chamberlain and are now 
with his private correspondence. When the company’s application 
was received on 21 August 1895, the assistant under-secretary, 
Fairfield, and Graham, the acting principal clerk, ridiculed the 
company’s allegations of native hostility, declaring them to be wild 
exaggerations. Graham wrote: 


There is no need, nor would it be desirable, to accept the offer of 
the Co’s police. We have still 350 B.B.P. and if they are not enough 
to keep order it will not be a question of Police at all. I do not see 


1 Van der Poel, op. cit. pp. 31-4. 

? See their petitions in Accounts and Papers (1896), lix, C 7962, pp. 3-8, 13-14, and 
Pp. 20. 3 Ibid. p. 15 and pp. 17-18. 

‘ Ibid. pp. 26-7. Note the High Commissioner’s proposal for delay on p. 18. 

5 Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 4th ser., vol. xxxvii, cols. 309-18. 

® Bulletin, p. 47. 7 Ibid. p. 52. 
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how it is possible for the Company to commence operations before 

the Octr. rains. 

After Graham had searched the files in vain for any record of 
native disturbances, as instanced by the company, Fairfield prepared 
a draft querying the company’s assertions, and stating that the 
colonial secretary was averse to the surrender of exclusive Crown 
control over the armed force. Moreover, as Lord Selborne, the 
parliamentary under-secretary, objected that obstacles were being 
raised in the way of railway construction, Fairfield asked Chamberlain 
to decide, observing, ‘ The principle [sic] question is whether you 
will make any demur to letting the Company’s police come in ’.! 

Finally, there is the incontestable fact of Chamberlain’s decision 
against the postponement of the revolt, which, besides making him 
responsible with Rhodes and Jameson for the later ‘ fiasco’, 
indicates his influential position in the conspiracy. In a letter of 
18 December 1895 ? Sir Robert Meade, the permanent under-secretary, 
had written to Chamberlain that he and Fairfield, the specialist on 
South Africa, considered it advisable to stop the movement on 
account of the quarrel with the United States over the boundary 
between British Guiana and Venezuela. Chamberlain replied, 
however, that Fairfield should see Rochfort Maguire, another of 
Rhodes’s agents, and explain to him that immediate action was 
preferable to an outbreak coinciding with the crisis in Anglo- 
American relations. The consequence of that interview was the 
notorious ‘ hurry up’ telegram of 20 December 1895, which arrived 
at the time when Rhodes was considering the abandonment of the 
plot, emissaries from Johannesburg having warned him that there 
was no enthusiasm for rebellion. This cable, and those to the same 
effect from The Times, led him to disregard the warnings he received. 
Thus, when Bower urged him to go no further, Rhodes retorted 
that Bower was opposing Chamberlain’s own policy. ‘Then you 
are disloyal to your chief Chamberlain who is hurrying me up.’ 4 
Chamberlain devoted a considerable amount of space in his memo- 
random to a justification of his action.’ He maintained that it had 
been his duty to intervene as Britain was the paramount power in 
South Africa, but he also denied that his action had constituted 
intervention. Again one notes another instance of his inability 
to perceive the inherent contradiction in his statements. Garvin, 
however, attempted a rather different defence for Chamberlain on 
this head, not without its own absurdity. For while on page 73 he 
suggested that Fairfield, being both frivolous and deaf, had caused 
“an incidental misunderstanding’ resulting in the unfortunate cable 

1C.O. 417/160. Minutes on Secretary, B.S.A. Co. to the under-secretary, C.O. 
London, 21 August 1895, file no. 14680. I have to thank Mr. R. H. Wilde for drawing 
my attention to this document before I had myself begun to examine the files. 


? Printed in Garvin, op. cit. iii. 71-2. 3 Van der Poel, op. cit. p. 74. 
* Ibid. p. 76. 5 Bulletin, pp. 49-51. 
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of 20 December, on page 112 he flatly denied its existence, stating 
that the telegram of 7 November was ‘ the seventh and /as¢ of the 
missing telegrams’. This despite the fact that his source was 
unquestionably Chamberlain’s own memorandum! 

To make Chamberlain’s innocence more plausible, it was de- 
sirable to show that the High Commissioner had been kept in the 
dark by his own subordinates in South Africa, in particular Sir 
Graham Bower, the imperial secretary, and F. J. Newton, the 
resident commissioner of the Bechuanaland Protectorate. Robin- 
son’s part was asorry one. Though he disliked the plot, which he 
characterized as ‘ a damned conspiracy of Rhodes and Chamberlain’,! 
he offered no formal protest, carried out his instructions and thought 
to ease his conscience and ensure his peerage by professing ignor- 
ance. In recent years there has been striking corroboration of 
Bower’s assertion that Robinson was an accessory, albeit an un- 
willing one. In the National Review of December 1934, Viscountess 
Milner related that when she was in South Africa in 1900 as 
the wife of Salisbury’s son, Lord Edward Cecil, Jameson assured 
her of Robinson’s foreknowledge. Indeed, she had reported this 
conversation to Chamberlain who agreed that it was ‘ substantially 
correct ’.2. Obviously Lady Milner was unaware of the implications 
of the High Commissioner’s connivance, but it is strange that 
Chamberlain should have been so incautious. 

However, Chamberlain in 1897 had publicly accepted Robinson’s 
protestations of innocence, and had acquiesced in the victimization 
of Bower and Newton, who were dismissed from the colonial 
service, though privately assured that they would before long be 
re-instated. Newton’s career was not adversely affected. He was 
knighted on retiring from the colonial service in 1919 and, engaging 
thereafter in politics in Southern Rhodesia, he eventually became 
High Commissioner for that colony in London. He died in May 
1948, silent to the end on this subject. By contrast, Bowetr’s 
posthumous appeal to posterity might appear unpatriotic.5 But 
Bower had arranged that his papers should not be available for a 
period of fifty years after the Raid. By that time, he thought, ‘ the 
public will regard these events objectively, and as ancient his- 
tory .... The trustees were, however, empowered to withhold 
them for another ten years, if this seemed expedient. ‘ For the 
public interest must come first.’ Moreover, he was far more 


1 Bower papers, cited by van der Poel, op. cit. p. 37. 

2'Van der Poel, op. cit. p. 62; see also My Picture Gallery by Viscountess Milner 
(London, 1951), ch. 26. 3 Van der Poel, op. cit. p. 245. 

* Dominions and Colonial Office List, 1931, p. 753- 

5 See a review in the Cape Times, 6 March 1952, by Sir Charles Dundas, a former 
Governor of Uganda. 


6 Bower papers. Bower to Trustees of South African Public Library, 30 January 
1928. 
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deeply injured than Newton. As his position was more responsible, 
so his alleged offence appeared more heinous, and he was never 
raised from the lowly post of colonial secretary of Mauritius, to 
which he had been relegated. But more than the unfair check to a 
distinguished career—he had sacrificed the governorship of New- 
foundland in 1895 to remain with Robinson in South Africa—he 
felt the slur of dishonourable conduct. Grey made strong repre- 
sentations on this subject to Chamberlain in a private letter of 
5 January 1902, which, not having been cited before, may be quoted 
here: 1 


I sincerely hope that it may be possible for you to give Bower 
that promotion to which his loyalty gives him so strong a claim. It 
is I feel unnecessary to refer at any length to the nature of this claim. 
Suffice it to say that the Crown never had a more loyal servant or 
one who has had to carry a heavier burden. It is not too much to 
say that his heart has been broken by the feeling that he is regarded 
by his friends and by his own sons as a man who has betrayed his 
chief! (sic) I cannot tell you how sorry I am for him or how greatly 
I admire his conduct and character—for I repeat the Crown has not 
got in its service a more loyal man. 


However, Bower obtained nothing, except a vague promise of 
possible promotion, extorted only after a long letter in May 1906 


to Sir Montagu Ommaney, the permanent under-secretary of the 
Colonial Office, giving the facts of the case.?_ In 1909 he perceived 
that there was no hope of redress and decided to retire. Yet, though 
deeply injured, Bower is a reliable witness. It is true that he was 
disingenuous in explaining away his own initial approval of Rhodes’s 
plan, but one finds no discrepancy when collating his evidence with 
that derived from the Chamberlain papers. The two sources 
supplement each other, they are not contradictory. And Bower, it 
must be remembered, wrote without any knowledge of what was in 
the Chamberlain papers, for he died in August 1933 before the 
publication of Garvin’s third volume. 

According to Bower, Fairfield feared that he too was to be 
victimized. Death prevented his appearance before the committee 
of inquiry but it is a fact that his reputation was damaged by 
Chamberlain’s irsinuations * that he had caused misunderstandings. 
Chamberlain had been driven into a tight corner when Dr. Harris 
informed the committee of inquiry that he had had several inter- 
views at the Colonial Office with Fairfield in which he had referred 
to Rhodes’s plans. To maintain his profession of ignorance, 
Chamberlain could onlysuggest that Fairfield had either not heard or 


1 In the Chamberlain papers. 2 The only copy of this is in the Bower papers. 

3 Bower papers, cited by van der Poel, op. cit. p. 195. 

“ Second Report from the Select Committee on British South Africa, H.C. 311 (1897), 
ix, p. 499. 
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grasped what Harris was telling him, for he personally had not been 
informed. Though asserting that Fairfield was ‘ absolutely truth- 
ful, absolutely honourable ’, he yet managed to convey the impres- 
sion that he was generously defending an official either incapacitated 
by disability or culpably negligent. No one on the committee had 
the temerity to suggest to the colonial secretary a third, more 
probable, explanation—that his subordinate had both heard and 
reported to him. For it is plain, even from the written notes 
published by Garvin, that Fairfield was an authorized intermediary 
and habitually informed his chief of the progress of events.’ It is 
true that after the Raid Fairfield was seriously strained and disin- 
genuous in his comments on compromising documents,” but it is 
obvious that everyone in the Colonial Office was similarly affected by 
the tacit understanding to deny the charge of complicity. Thus one 
finds Sir Robert Meade prepared to endorse any and every statement 
of Chamberlain * and Selborne obligingly keeping ‘ within the four 
corners of his (Chamberlain’s) own statements ’.4 It is very likely 
that Fairfield was thinking of his own threatened position when he 
spoke in defence of Sir Hercules Robinson, then stubbornly op- 
posing a menacing policy towards the South African Republic. 
Chamberlain had commented angrily that the High Commissioner 
was both incompetent and biassed. In the light of later events, 
Fairfield’s reply seems pointed: ‘ He is certainly not a disloyal 
servant once he is clear what his superior wishes him to do, and 
is sure that the consequences are understood at home ’.° 

Did the Cabinet sanction the scheme? It is difficult to see where 
Garvin obtained the authority for his positive assertion of Cabinet 
approval,® as he did not cite his source and there is nothing in the 
Chamberlain papers to support it. We know that there was an 
arrangement to send reinforcements to South Africa but this does 
not in itself signify approval of the Jameson plan, whose essential 
feature was the surrender to Rhodes of the responsibility for 
directing the movement. Herein lay the great distinction between 
the Loch plan of 1894, propounded by the former High Commis- 
sioner, and the Jameson plan, abetted by Chamberlain. Dr. van 
der Poel suggests that from Chamberlain’s letter to Salisbury of 26 
December 1895 (the first Garvin can cite) it does not appear that the 
prime minister was fully informed of what had already taken place. 
Certainly Salisbury’s reply of 30 December ’ shows little enthusiasm 
for intervention in the Transvaal and much concern about the 
probable German reaction. Why then did Salisbury not require 
Chamberlain’s resignation? It may be surmised that the political 

1 Garvin, op. cit. pp. 70-3. ? Bulletin, pp. 42-5; van der Poel, op. cit. pp. 43-4. 

3 Bulletin, p. 40. 4 Ibid. p. 41. 

5 C.O. 537/130, S.A./153 Secret. Minutes on telegram, Robinson to Chamberlain, 
27 April 1896. 


® Garvin, op. cit. p. 63. 7 Not cited by Garvin. (Bulletin, pp. 36-7.) 
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repercussions on the fall of a great minister, and the attendant 
disgrace of Selborne, his own son-in-law, were considerations in the 
mind of that astute politician. However, the question of Cabinet 
approval of the plot must remain open until an inspection of the 
papers at Hatfield becomes possible. 

The part played by the former Liberal government also merits 
attention, for it has been stated that earlier actions of the Liberal 
leaders also exposed them to suspicion. In particular, one has to 
consider an alleged pledge of support by Ripon (then colonial 
secretary) and an assertion by Rhodes that Rosebery had been 
informed of his plans. Dr. van der Poel ! has therefore suggested 
that the Liberals were so discomfited by guilt or embarrassing 
rumours that they were obliged to abstain from insisting on a really 
searching inquiry. She concedes, however, that the main object of 
men like Sir William Harcourt was to prevent an exposure of 
Chamberlain as a minister of the Crown and thus avoid the conse- 
quent injury to England’s name. As there is much ground for 
doubting the probability of the Ripon pledge and some uncertainty 
about Rosebery’s position, it will be necessary to consider these 
questions at some length, especially as new material from the colonia] 
office files and the Ripon papers can be adduced. 

It has been stated that Ripon became alarmed at the course of 
events in the Transvaal and charged the new High Commissioner, 
Sir Hercules Robinson, to proceed to the Transvaal immediately an 
outbreak occurred, promising that he would send him from England 
a force of about 10,000 regulars to support his intervention. The 
statement was first printed in Basil Williams’s Life of Rhodes, but no 
authority was cited. However, when I. D. Colvin’s Life of Jameson 
was published in 1922 it transpired that Sir Francis Younghusband 
had obtained the information from Sir Hercules Robinson. The 
Ripon pledge received its widest publicity when Garvin printed ‘ an 
illuminating note ’ by Chamberlain recording the fact that Robinson 
had privately informed him of Ripon’s promise. These statements 
might seem to furnish incontrovertible evidence, and yet there are 
reasons for doubting the truth of the story. 

In the first place, it must be noted that both Sir Graham Bower 
and Lord Buxton (Ripon’s under-secretary) were astounded to see 
the story in Colvin’s life of Jameson. Buxton wrote to Young- 
husband expressing his disbelief, since Robinson had been sent out as 
a conciliator. 


If you are correctly reported, I think you must have altogether 
misunderstood Sir Hercules, for he cannot, I feel confident, have held 
the view above expressed. 


1 Van der Poel, op. cit. pp. 232-5. 2 1921 ed., p. 260. 
3 1922 ed., ii. 170. 4 Garvin, op. cit. p. 58; Bulletin, pp. 52-3. 
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There was, I feel sure, no idea in the mind of Lord Ripon of 
using force, nor of sending out additional troops to South Africa 
in order to overcome President Kruger. 

I speak with some authority on the subject as I was Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies under Lord Ripon at the time and 
had a special responsibility for the South African Department.? 


Younghusband’s reply was interesting. He stated emphatically 
that Robinson had told him that the pledge had been given by Lord 
Kimberley (the foreign secretary). ‘It was Lord Kimberley not 
Lord Ripon whose name he mentioned to me. . . .2. One begins 
to doubt the reliability of Robinson when reading further. 


He (Robinson) went on to say that when the Unionist Govern- 
ment came in they adopted his view and were prepared to support 
him. But this was only on the understanding that the rising was 
Spontaneous. And Lord Rosmead (i.e. Robinson) was indignant at 
any idea of instigating it from outside.” 


Robinson’s role has already been discussed and there is no need to 
labour the fact that he was fully aware of the whole plot. Again, it 
was Robinson who gave Chamberlain the impression that Ripon had 
made the promise. That conversation, however, took place in June 
1896 (not January as stated by Garvin),* when he had come home 
for consultation with the Colonial Office before the impending 
inquiry, and was anxious to save himself at all costs. It is curious 
that he had never alluded to this promise before, not even when on 
4 November 1895 he proposed to Chamberlain a course of action 
virtually identical with that allegedly sanctioned by Lord Ripon.‘ 
It is not less curious that Chamberlain made no public use of this 
statement, although he had no scruples about referring to the Loch 
plan, rejected by Ripon. This suggests that Chamberlain himself 
attached little importance to Robinson’s revelation. 

Again, the Ripon pledge presupposes a radical change of policy 
towards the South African Republic after September 1894 when the 
Loch plan was decisively rejected. Yet from the subsequent 
official correspondence for 1894 and 18957 and Ripon’s private 
papers it would appear that such a conclusion is quite unwarranted. 
Thete is evidence, indeed, of apprehension about German ambitions 
in South Africa which would threaten British hegemony, and a 
determination to prevent the Transvaal from reaching the sea. 
There are regular reports on the High Commission territories, 


1 Bower papers, no. 112. Buxton to Younghusband, 22 November 1922, and 
Bower to Buxton, 17 November 1922. 

2 Ibid. Younghusband to Buxton, 29 November 1922. 

3 Bulletin, pp. 52-3. “ Garvin, op. cit. pp. 59-62. 

5 Hansard, Par/. Debates, 4th ser., vol. xxxvii, col. 317. 

*C.O. 537/128. Minutes on Loch to Ripon, Secret, 18 July 1894; and Ripon 
Papers (Brit. Mus.), 2nd ser., vol. lxx, 43579, for Meade to Ripon, 8 October 1894. 

7C.O. 417/111-62; C.O. 537/128/128-30; and C.O. 48/524-7. 
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particularly Swaziland, where the Anglo-Transvaal condominium 
was so unsatisfactory that Ripon decided in December 1894 to avoid 
the danger of war with the Boers by withdrawing from that region.? 
But there is remarkably little on the position of the Uitlanders in the 
Transvaal. If, indeed, an outbreak was imminent, then the High 
Commissioner was singularly negligent in failing to warn the 
Colonial Office of the fact. In reality, Ripon agreed with Meade ? 
that Uitlander agitation must be damped down until their over- 
whelming numbers made a peaceable and constitutional transfer of 
control possible. Loch’s ‘ extremely dangerous proposal’ would 
encourage the Uitlanders ‘to make excessive demands’ and thus 
precipitate fierce resistance and bloodshed. ‘ Every nerve should 
be strained to prevent such a disgrace as another S. African war.’ 
* On the other hand if only we can stave off any premature ebullition 
the situation with the growth of the Uitlander party is sure to settle 
itself.” Moreover, the official dispatches show that between 
December 1894 and June 1895 the Colonial Office had decided on ‘ an 
appreciable reduction ’ of the Bechuanaland Border Police. Buxton 
thought 200 men quite sufficient, Fairfield inclined to 385. Loch’s 
objections were waved aside and one of the first actions of the new 
High Commissioner was to carry out this order. On receipt of the 
news, Fairfield observed—it was as late as 8 August 189;—‘ This is 
quite enough in these peaceful times ’.4 One may therefore wonder 
whether Ripon had indeed been so seriously afraid of rebellion in the 
Transvaal that he made the lavish promise of 10,000 imperial troops. 
The allegation of Rosebery’s connivance rests entirely on 
Rhodes’s assertion that early in 1895 he had privately informed Lord 
Rosebery of his plans. Hans Sauer, Flora Shaw, and Graham 
Bower heard the story from him and possibly rumours reached other 
ears. Why should Rhodes have told a flagrant lie to those who 
were in his confidence? On the other hand, certain facts in 
Rosebery’s defence have been ignored. First, there is Rosebery’s 
denial of the allegations in a short note from Ripon to Meade.® 


I have spoken to Rosebery about the matter which you men- 
tioned to me the other day. He says there is no truth in the story, 


Again, there is the fact that Rosebery pressed for a speedy inquiry 
and was most scathing in his condemnation of the report of the 


1 See also L. Wolf, Life of the Marquess of Ripon, ii. 228-34. 

2 See footnote 6 on p. 591. The minute by Meade is dated 15 August 1894. Ripon 
noted his agreement on 12 September 1894. See also Ripon to Rosebery of 5 Sep- 
tember 1894 in Wolf, op. cit. ii. 222-3. 

3C.O. 417/130. Minutes on Loch to Ripon, no. 659, 14 November 1894. 

4C.O. 417/141. Minute by Fairfield of 8 August 1895 on Robinson to Chamberlain, 
no. 347, 12 July 1895. 

5 Chamberlain papers. Ripon to Meade, Confl. 22 June 1896. Bower was then 
in England and had told Meade of Rosebery’s (alleged) connivance. See Bulletin, 
pp. 58-60. 
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committee. ‘I have never read a document at once so shameful and 
so absurd. One would laugh, did one not cry.’! Finally, the 
appointment of Robinson as High Commissioner was due to Ripon, 
not to Rosebery, who foresaw the objections to Rhodes’s nominee, 
insisted on Cabinet approval and actually suggested Sir J. West 
Ridgeway instead.2 Ripon, however, maintained that Robinson 
was the only man who could appease the Dutch, recently affronted 
by the brusque imperialism of Loch.’ For these reasons it seems 
necessary to leave open the question of Rosebery’s connivance. It 
may be that when the Rosebery papers are studied—Crewe’s 
biography is inadequate—some relevant information will be 
obtained. 

Whatever the motives influencing the Liberals—whether em- 
barrassing rumours about the party leaders or, more probably, a 
patriotic closing of the ranks—the consequence was ‘the most 
abortive inquiry ever set on foot’. Dr. van der Poel’s conclusion 
that the shielding of Chamberlain did far more harm than the plot 
itself seems irrefutable. ‘It left a determined and temporarily 
discomfited imperialist in power. And it aroused in the minds of 
the Afrikaners a deep suspicion of the government that he domin- 
ated. In such circumstances the negotiations that preceded the 
war could not be conducted soberly and generously. They were 
vitiated from the start.?> Those who query this sombre verdict 


and believe that nationalist fervour has biassed the historian, would 
do well to consider the warning given by Sir Robert Meade when 


he condemned the Loch plan in 1894: ‘ History would have a 
terrible tale to tell.’ ® 


ErHet Drus. 


1 Marquess of Crewe, Life of Lord Rosebery, ii. 518 and 539-40. 

? Ripon papers, 43538. Rosebery to Ripon, 22 December 1894. 

3 Ibid. Ripon to Rosebery, 21 December 1894; also Fairfield to Chamberlain, 5 
January 1896 in Bulletin, p. 42, and Buxton to Younghusband, 22 November 1922, in 


Bower papers, no. 112. * Annual Register, 1897, p. 170. 
5 Van der Poel, op. cit. p. 262. ® See p. 592 n. 2. 
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The Six Main Aes Coinages of Augustus : Controversial Studies. By MicHAEL 
Grant. (Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, for the University Press, 
1953.) 


From Augustus onwards the student of Roman coins finds himself 
steadily led forwards from the study of ‘ urbs Roma’ to that of ‘ orbis 
Romanus’. Beside main imperial issues lie issues provincial, local, 
secondary, and it is a formidable task to fix the boundaries of these different 
classes; many will think Professor Grant too optimistic (p. xi) in thinking 
that 95 per cent. of them can be defined with accuracy. He has already 
done signal service on some of the less well explored issues of Aes. 
In this volume he presents six issues, which he deems worthy of the 
title ‘ main ’, and assigns approximate dates and mints to each (p. 129). 
Class 1, head of Augustus—priests ploughing—may come as a surprise as 
a main issue; but we may well have to accept Mr. Grant’s judgement on 
this matter. Class 5 is, on its own showing, the issue of one particular 
colony—COL NEM—-; this is a good illustration of the difficulties of 
classification, when an issue calls itself one thing, while in practice we find 
it to be another—an issue extending to the province of Narbonensis and 
even beyond. All six coinages, dealt with here, are common, and Mr. 
Grant insists with good reason that the common coinages have particular 
importance for publicity and propaganda. 

Section i describes the coinages. Section ii—scope—offers a very 
valuable list of find-spots for each of the issues. A study of the counter- 
marks of the Early Empire leads Mr. Grant to the conclusion that those 
countermarks did not, as has often been supposed, remove restrictions on 
circulation and that, as a corollary, those supposed restrictions never ex- 
isted. Section iii—administrative basis—is concerned with the authority 
under which these series were struck and states and develops Mr. 
Grant’s views about the ‘auctoritas’ of Augustus. Here, alongside 
some controversial points, there is much that seems likely to prove of 
permanent value. On the question whether issue 6, that of Lugdunum, 
was partly controlled by the ‘ concilium Galliarum ’ he seems to waver a 
little in his views (pp. 51-3). ‘The emperor must have had a share in the 
coinage; the absence of SC suggests strongly that the senate had not; 
the local type of the altar suggests that the ‘ concilium’ had some part. 
Sydenham was claiming so much at least and so much Mr. Grant is in- 
clined to allow. Section iv—portraiture and execution—presents a very 
interesting statement of his own views on what we usually call ‘style 
and fabric’. He very rightly calls in the gold and silver for comparison. 
I agree with him in neglecting hybrids as evidence, so long as their 
right to rank as official issues is in question (pp. 61 ff.). In Section v— 
chronology and mints—the conclusions reached in Section iv are applied, 
and mints and dates are suggested for the six groups. In Section vi— 
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secondary mintages—the possibility of derivative issues, stemming from 
the main groups, is very carefully considered. After demonstrating 
such derivative issues for the Eastern groups, Mr. Grant proceeds to 
seek them for the western groups also and devotes some space to the 
particular case of the mint of Rome (pp. 138 ff.). One may admit at 
once that the main mint, seen at first as a clear point of light, may on 
further study shade off into an area of decreasing brightness round the 
luminous centre. But the luminous centre is our first concern and we 
should not let our eyes become so fogged by the darker surroundings 
that we cease to see it. Section vii sums up conclusions in a clear and 
concise form. 

This short survey will show how much of interest and value Mr. 
Grant has to offer. But the second title of the book is ‘ controversial 
studies’; and, indeed, quite a number of gauntlets are left lying about 
in the arena. It would argue superhuman self-restraint not to pick up 
one or two of these. But advance along these thorny paths depends 
upon students trying to understand one another and I will not indulge 
too freely in the perilous pleasure of ‘ proving the other man wrong’. 

1. Countermarks (pp. 21 ff.). Countermarks may modify the circula- 
tion of coins in several different ways. For example, the mark of Eryx 
claims a coin of the Roman mint for the use of the Sicilian town; the 
mark DVP or AS enables a sestertius or dupondius to continue in circula- 
tion at the reduced rate; the mark of Nero, NCAPR, allows older Aes 
to continue under his reign. With Mr. Grant’s general conclusion that 
the early countermarks did not extend circulation in space I entirely agree; 
the evidence from such a military centre as Vindonissa seems to be decisive; 
coins without countermarks are present in excess of the countermarked 
specimens. But I still think that the countermark must always affect the 
circulation of the coin—if not in space, then in time. That is why I 
cannot accept his suggestion that marks of Augustus and Tiberius were 
normally imposed after their deaths. The authority that can add such a 
mark must be that of a living man. Again, the mark IMP AVG, super- 
imposed on TIB AVG, continues to puzzle me. On mature reflexion I 
would now agree with Mr. Grant that Gruenwald’s theory of a military 
pronunciamento in favour of Tiberius in 6 B.c. is too improbable on 
general grounds to be entertained. But I cannot agree with him that 
the suggestion ‘ is wholly unnecessary’ (p. 36). He seems to be quite 
happy with the idea that countermarks of Augustus and Tiberius, which 
occur very commonly on coins of the reign of Augustus, rarely on later 
coins of Tiberius and Caligula, may all belong to the later dates. I 
cannot rest content with this view and still ask why such countermarks 
do not appear on Asses of Tiberius and Drusus of A.D. 22 on. Again, 
I would claim that the countermarks of Tiberius can almost always be 
distinguished from those of Claudius; Mr. Grant (pp. 28 ff.) seems to 
me to have introduced unnecessary confusion into the subject. ‘ The 
entire subject of early imperial countermarks ’, he writes (p. 39), ‘ stands 
in dire need of a thorough investigation.’ I would suggest that what we 
need most is a revision and completion up to date of the list of counter- 
marks and the coins on which they occur, with a check list of coins and the 
countermarks that they bear—a list given nearly thirty years ago in the 
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first volume of BMC Empire. Mr. Grant himself would be admirably 
qualified to help us here. 

2. Mints and secondary mintages. Mr. Grant’s investigation of this 
subject should lead to some clearance of misunderstandings. The ancient 
dies that have been found sporadically, especially in Gaul, have not yet 
been studied with anything like the care that they deserve. So far he is 
unquestionably in the right. But are those dies of main mints or of 
regular mints at all? As long as the great mints supply none of these 
dies, many of us will be inclined to doubt it. His long discussion of 
secondary mints for the moneyers’ coins of the Roman mint (pp. 138 ff.) 
is ably conducted and contains suggestions that are likely to be accepted. 
But he goes too far for many judges. For instance, on p. 148 he writes: 
“In all areas the “‘ auctoritas ”’ of the senate, as well of the “ princeps ” was 
valid.’ Mr. Grant, of course, has a right to his own view, but I should 
hold that it is definitely wrong. I would differ as strongly from his claim 
that ‘ the last cobwebs of the “ dyarchic view ”’ must be cleared away ’. 
The coinage did flow in two main streams, coinage of emperor and 
coinage of emperor plus senate. What we stress nowadays is the 
complete subordination of the senate to the emperor even where it acted 
with him. 

I cannot quite make out whether Mr. Grant (p. 69, n. 4) really ap- 
preciates the full strength of the case for Lugdunum as the one main 
mint of which we know during the latter years of Augustus and the reign 
of Tiberius. The testimony of Strabo, the mint inscriptions of Lugdunum, 
the likeness of imperial gold and silver to the ‘ altar’ Aes, seem to add 
up to something very near certainty. 

3. The chronology of Aes of the Roman mint (pp. 96 ff.). Let me 
state at once why I find this part of the argument unsatisfactory. There 
is a good prima facie case for making the coinage begin in 23 B.c. The 
colleges of moneyers are, with only one or two exceptions, clearly marked 
and naturally attributable to separate years of office. If we follow Mr. 
Grant in placing the beginning in 19 B.c. we are faced with a serious 
congestion and have to allot more than three moneyers to several years 
in succession. Absolute certainty is not yet in sight; but Mr. Grant, as 
it seems to me, follows very slight indications in order to make a change 
of date which lands us in new difficulties. 

Finally, may I mention one point (pp. 78 f. and n. 9) where Mr. Grant 
seems to me unwilling to make a little effort to understand a theory 
with which he disagrees—I mean, the question of Spanish issues of 
Augustus in gold and silver? Let me state briefly the ‘ other arguments 
for which he finds himself unable to account’. The three issues in 
question are certainly main mintages. Of the main mintages of Augustus 
several—Rome, Lugdunum, two or three in the East—can be placed 
geographically with something like certainty. One concludes that the 
same is probably true of these three issues—that they belong to definite 
mints and that, since the issues of Rome stand so clearly apart, those 
mints are provincial. In the period in question, ¢. 19 (or some years 
earlier) to ¢. 15 B.c., Spain was in the foreground of interest—visited 
by Augustus and Agrippa and the scene of serious fighting. One of the 
three issues is by general admission Spanish—Emerita. Some of us 
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think that it clearly related to the other two. Spain then seems to have a 
better claim than any other province to these issues. This view that I 
have stated may still be rejected by those who find it weak at one point or 
another; but it should not be misunderstood. 

Like all Mr. Grant’s books these essays, for all their learning, move in a 
spirit of joyful adventure, luring the reader on with the promise of ex- 
citing things to be discovered. No candid critic would wish to check the 
freshness and courage of his attack. But, in pressing on to achieve some- 
thing new, ‘ nil actum credens dum quid superesset agendum ’, perhaps 
he sometimes misunderstands work that has gone before him and, from 
such imperfect sympathy, does less than justice to it. But—to come back 
to what matters more—this is a book of real significance and of such we 
can never have too many. The book is very attractively turned out and 
has excellent plates; it is a credit to the Press. 

Haroip MATTINGLY. 


The Rise of the Port of Liverpool. By C. Norrucore Parkinson. (Liver- 
pool: University Press, 1952.) 


PROFESSOR PARKINSON has written an interesting but irritating book. 
His candour in describing the genesis of the work is somewhat disarming: 
‘This book [he writes] is based upon a course of University Extension 
Lectures given in 1949 under arrangements made by the Extra-Mural 
Department of the University of Liverpool.’ The lectures were prepared 


and given week by week, ‘and are now printed very much as first delivered, 
with the imperfections of haste a little mended by intelligent discussion ’. 
Some of the annoying features of the work can be more readily understood 
in the light of this explanation. The author has an unfortunate tendency 
to lapse into rhetoric in unguarded moments; he also indulges in much 
fanciful conjecture and heavy-handed humour, more pardonable in an 
extension lecture, perhaps, than in a work of academic scholarship. These 
defects are already troublesome in the first chapter of the book, notably 
in the facetious account of a fantastic and wholly fictitious dialogue 
between King John and Fitzwarren (p. 9). Similar though less extreme 
instances occur throughout the book. Professor Parkinson’s flippancy is 
particularly shocking in his comment (p. 102) on the horrors of the 
Liverpool slave trade in the eighteenth century: ‘ As for the poor African, 
we may fairly conclude that, with the coming of the modern dance band, 
he has been only too horribly avenged.’ 

In some other respects, also, the form of the book seems less than 
scholarly. The references to authority are collected at the end of the 
book, without any numbers or other indications in the text; both the 
documentation and the index are meagre, and neither is entirely accurate. 
Some of the references are so cryptic as to be incomprehensible; and some 
of the obvious difficulties of the subject, for example in deciding which 
ships belonged to Liverpool and which belonged to other ports, have been 
either evaded or disregarded. Casual errors include the repeated state- 
ment that the South Sea Company collapsed in 1719 (pp. 86 and 91), and 
the substitution of 1670 for 1760 (p. 116). In general, the book is 
attractively produced, with fourteen full-page illustrations, including 
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several interesting maps and charts; unfortunately, some of these maps 
and charts have been so drastically reduced in scale as to be almost 
unreadable. 

The main theme of the book is the rise of the port (not the city) of 
Liverpool; but the rise of Liverpool almost necessarily implied the 
decline of the port of Chester. Professor Parkinson is at his best in 
showing how the varying fortunes of the two ports, in the earlier centuries 
of their growth, depended largely on the ever-changing currents and 
channels, shoals and sandbanks, round the head of the great peninsula 
which lies between the Dee andthe Mersey. His conjectural history of the 
Hoyle Lake and his chapter on ‘ The Riddle of the Sands ’ have some of 
the attraction of a detective story. In writing about such technical 
matters as sailing directions and rigs he shows real knowledge and an 
infectious enthusiasm. 

Professor Parkinson has done useful work, also, in tracing the long 
process whereby Liverpool, which remained merely a muddy tidal creek 
until the end of the twelfth century, became before the end of the eight- 
eenth century ‘ England’s largest outport in foreign and foreign coasting 
trade’. The port first becomes of noticeable importance in the thirteenth 
century, as a point of departure for military expeditions to Ireland and 
North Wales, and as a forwarding base for military supplies. Experience 
in such operations led slowly to the development of more general trade 
with Ireland, and before the end of the middle ages some Liverpool ships 
were also venturing further abroad, to such ports as Calais and Bordeaux. 
Until the later seventeenth century Liverpool seems to have had no share in 
the newer oceanic trades to America and the Far East, and even the trade 
with Ireland came to an abrupt standstill during the civil wars. From 
about 1666, however, there is evidence that Liverpool ships were trading 
to the West Indies, and by 1680 this new line of trade was well established. 

It was round about the beginning of the eighteenth century that 
Liverpool began to rank as one of the chief ports of the country, ‘so 
great, so populous and so rich, that it may be call’d the Bristol of this part 
of England’. By that time it is clear that Liverpool ships were engaging 
in the slave trade, taking negroes from West Africa to the West Indies and 
returning home with highly profitable cargoes of sugar, tobacco, or 
cotton. Thereafter, the most serious threats to the developing greatness 
of Liverpool came from the war with the American colonies, between 
1775 and 1783, and the wars against France which began in 1793. It was 
the decade of exceptionally prosperous trade between these two periods of 
warfare which established Liverpool as the second port of the kingdom. 
By 1793 Liverpool ‘ had regained its transatlantic trade, found compensa- 
tion for what it had lost by developing a new trade with Ireland, and laid 
plans for securing a share of the trade to the East whenever the East 
India Company’s monopoly should be modified ’. 

At this exciting point of time Professor Parkinson ends his survey, 
with a half-promise that some day a second volume may carry the story 
down to our own times. It is to be hoped that Professor Parkinson’s 
academic responsibilities and geographical remoteness (at the University 
of Malaya) will not prevent him from completing the work within the 
next few years. ArtHur REDFORD. 
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The Oxford History of English Art. Vol. ii. 871-1100. By D. Tausor 
Rice. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952.) 


IN comparatively recent times the historian’s estimate of English achieve- 
ment in the late Anglo-Saxon period has been profoundly changed. 
The older, unfavourable, view was rendered untenable by the results 
of various lines of inquiry, and some works relating to the arts, notably 
Sir Alfred Clapham’s Romanesque Architecture in England before the 
Norman Conquest, contributed materially to the better understanding 
of this age. In the second volume of the Oxford History of English 
Art, Professor Talbot Rice emphasizes the importance of the achieve- 
ment of the late Saxon period in the development of English and con- 
tinental art and introduces into his general survey many lesser products of 
the period 871 to 1100 as well as the major works whose significance 
has long been recognized. Unlike some other scholars, such as Sir 
Thomas Kendrick in his Late Saxon and Viking Art, Professor Talbot 
Rice attaches less importance to Scandinavian and more to Mediterranean 
influence on England and lays marked emphasis on the influence exerted 
either directly or indirectly by the orient, above all Byzantium itself. 
Though in the tenth century and the first half of the eleventh, political 
ties between England and the Continent were close and English 
culture was to a degree cosmopolitan in character, Byzantine or oriental 
influence, observable it seems in almost every aspect of the art of southern 
England, is less easy to account for in the tenth century than in the 
seventh. 

Of ail the English products of the tenth and eleventh centuries the 
decorated manuscripts are without doubt the most important, not only 
because so many survive and the standard of workmanship is so high, 
but because the occurrence in sculpture, ivories and metal work of charac- 
teristic features of the English styles of drawing and painting enables the 
critic to identify such objects as English work of the same period. Next 
to the manuscripts, the ivories are perhaps the most satisfying aesthetically. 
Sculpture attributed to this age includes much that is crude and un- 
attractive, but the best work, mostly ill preserved, is certainly of a high 
order. Enough good work survives, such as the angels and roods of 
southern England, some of which are excellent, to justify the author’s 
high opinion of the sculpture of the age, and it is unfortunate that he 
sometimes weakens his case by seeming to base his estimate on his own 
mental reconstruction of something which is in fact lost. The pitiful 
remains of the rood at Breamore, for instance, hardly justify the view that 
‘it must have been a work of outstanding beauty ’, and the application 
of the phrase ‘ superb thing’ to so mutilated an object does not seem 
calculated to gain the support of the unconverted. 

The works of art discussed with sympathy and insight by Professor 
Talbot Rice and often reproduced in admirable plates, are the remains 
of a phase of cultural development which was scarcely less brilliant than 
the Age of Bede. Such material may be used legitimately by the historian 
to support conclusions drawn from other evidence, but it would be unwise 
to ignore the important consideration that much of it (like that coming 
from other early periods) cannot be dated even approximately. On 
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account of the resemblance of the robes worn by the figures on the sur- 
viving fragments to the fluttering drapery of the so-called Winchester 
school, critics now assign to the tenth century the Reculver cross shaft 
which until recently was attributed to the late seventh century and 
held to suggest that southern sculpture of Theodore’s age was more 
classical, more Greek, in character than contemporary Northumbrian 
work. The attribution of this shaft to the tenth century may be 
accepted in spite of serious difficulties, but the wide difference 
between the old and the new date illustrates the unreliability of such 
sculpture as material for the historian. Some of the dates proposed by 
the author are unacceptable on historical grounds. The Gosforth cross, 
for instance, can hardly be placed so early as the late ninth century in 
view of what is known about the Norse immigration from Ireland and 
Man. Again, the statement that the sculptured stones at Ramsbury 
can be ‘ fairly exactly dated’ ¢. 909 is questionable, for even if they are 
to be linked with the existence of an episcopal seat at that place (which 
is wrongly referred to as an abbey on p. 138), there is no obvious reason 
why they should be regarded as contemporary with its establishment. 

The date of many works of art is so uncertain that not infrequently 
they are assigned to decades or reigns which are deemed to be creative or 
decadent in accordance with their importance or lack of importance in 
general history, a common but questionable practice of writers on art. 
The inability of the art historian to date his material by other methods 
no doubt accounts in part for Professor Talbot Rice’s decision to give 
his readers two introductory chapters on ‘ Art and History ’ and ‘ England 
and the Continent ’, neither of which seems essential and both of which 
contain a considerable number of erroneous or misleading statements. 
The author is particularly unhappy in his references to the Danelaw (e.g. 
pp. 18 and 19 and p. 138). Minor inaccuracies have crept in: on page 25 
Alfred is included among the ‘ visiting sovereigns ’ at Rome, though he 
cannot rightly be regarded as a king at the time of either of his visits to 
the city; Charles the Bald is called ‘the Bold’ on page 33, and Pope 
Alexander II is called Alexander III on page 40, while in a later chapter 
reference is made to ‘the conversion of Mercia about 700’ (p. 138). 
Criticisms of the introductory chapters might be multiplied but it is only 
fair to say that they are of a kind which can be made of many histories 
of art. It may be questioned whether it is wise to treat the ‘ history of 
art’ as a subject in itself. Only scholars specializing on particular 
aspects of art can supply analytical works such as Professor Wormald’s 
admirable book on English Drawings of the Tenth and Eleventh Centuries, 
but the general historian is perhaps best able to relate these studies to 
the whole history of the age. However, Professor Talbot Rice’s book 
provides in an attractive form a wide range of useful illustrative material 
and much stimulating comment. 


R. R. DARLINGTON. 
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The Domesday Geography of Eastern England. By H. C. Darsy (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1952.) 


THE publication of this volume marks the first stage in the accomplish- 
ment of a great and difficult undertaking and Professor Darby deserves 
the congratulations and gratitude of all students of medieval England. 
Six counties are dealt with—those described in the Little Domesday 
(Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex) and three of the counties described in the 
Great Domesday (Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, and the county of 
Huntingdon). Thus the region covered includes both coastal and inland 
districts and embraces a fairly wide variety of geographical conditions— 
chalky uplands, for example, in the Lincolnshire wolds and parts of 
Cambridgeshire, the peat zones and silt zones of the fens, the sandy 
breckland in Norfolk, the dense woods of Essex. There is variety too 
in the Domesday material; for, outside the counties of the Little Domes- 
day, much of the important detail which it supplies is only available 
where the data of the Great Domesday can be supplemented from the 
Cambridgeshire inquest and the Ely inquest, and, in addition, we have to 
reckon, not only with a contrast between the carucated counties (Lincoln, 
Norfolk, and Suffolk) and those assessed in hides, but also with numerous 
and sometimes baffling differences in phraseology and nomenclature. 
With such obstacles to statistical treatment Domesday scholars are only 
too familiar; but Professor Darby has also had to face the difficulty 
that the areas distinguished by physical geography do not coincide 
with those for which Domesday supplies information. Even the 
smallest units for which that information can be isolated—usually 
the individual vills—sometimes overlap the soil frontiers and in- 
clude portions of various physical character and, it may be, unascertain- 
able extent. It is only when all this is remembered that one can fully 
appreciate the remarkable quality of this book and the combination 
of caution, tact, and ingenuity that Professor Darby has brought to its 
making. 

The general plan of the book has been well-conceived. An intro- 
ductory chapter gives a clear and concise account of Domesday Book and 
of the views of scholars about the process of its compilation, describes 
some of the difficulties of interpreting it, and explains the methods of 
exposition employed in the subsequent chapters, one of which is devoted 
to each county, while a final chapter surveys the results for the group of 
six counties as a whole. The individual counties are dealt with on a plan 
as nearly uniform as the material will allow. The general character of the 
Domesday evidence for the county is first discussed. Then come a section 
on the distribution of settlements, and another on the distribution of 
prosperity and population as illustrated by the assessments, by the statistics 
of plough-lands and plough-teams, and by the figures for the enumerated 
population—the valuations being rejected as almost useless for the 
geographer’s purpose. Next we are given in succession the evidence for 
woodland, meadow, pasture, marsh, fisheries, salt-pans, wasted lands, 
mills, churches, urban life, and (for the Little Domesday counties) the 
demesne livestock. A brief section for miscellaneous information 
follows and the chapters conclude with a ‘ regional summary ’ in which 
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the attempt is made to relate all the data to the different types of country 
found in the county. 

Inevitably this arrangement involves a good deal of repetition; and 
the reader who reads the book from cover to cover may be a little wearied 
by the reiteration of warnings about the limitations of the evidence and 
the qualifications which must be remembered in regard to the conclusions 
based upon it. But this is a small price to pay for the prevention of mis- 
understanding, more especially since the book is bound to attract readers 
with local interests who may wish to consult it for information about 
particular counties. Moreover the maps, of which there are no less than 
109, are remarkable for their combination of clarity and simplicity with 
scrupulous fidelity to the data. Since Domesday—to take one example— 
often measures woods by the number of swine that could graze there, 
but sometimes gives instead the acreage of the wood or its hidage, and 
sometimes with tantalizing vagueness merely indicates its length and 
breadth, or, as in western Cambridgeshire, states that there was sufficient 
wood for fence-making or the repair of houses, it must have been far 
from easy to devise methods of mapping the data which avoid undue 
complexity and yet eschew hypothetical attempts to reduce these incom- 
mensurables to a common denominator. 

In this matter of woodland, however, a few criticisms may be made. 
Professor Darby is no doubt justified in using the references to wood as a 
means of distinguishing, in a rough and general way, the more thickly 
wooded areas from those with little or no wood. But he has scarcely 
allowed enough for the fact that the Domesday commissioners were 
primarily interested in income-yielding resources, so that wild, unexploited 
woodland might well escape their attention. In the western part of the 
hundred of Becontree in Essex, for instance, he notices five parishes 
whose names do not appear in Domesday and says that their woods 
‘ were presumably entered with those of surrounding parishes ’ (p. 237). 
But as this was a forest region, as only one of the five places (Dagenham) 
bears a habitation name that occurs in a pre-Norman source, and as the 
woods credited to the surrounding parishes do not appear to be ab- 
normally large for the district, it seems more probable that the area in 
question included a tract of extra-manorial wood that is not recorded in 
Domesday at all. Again the full implications of measurement in swine- 
feeding units seem to have been overlooked. Of the area of ‘ fence and 
house’ entries in western Cambridgeshire it is suggested that the wood- 
land here was not ‘ dense enough’ to provide swine pasture (p. 298). 
But surely it is rather a question of species than of density; and one would 
like to know whether soil conditions in this area are in any way less 
favourable to glandiferous trees than those of south-eastern Cambridge- 
shire. 

The blank spaces that are bound to appear on any Domesday maps 
are not easy to interpret. And though in the fens there is good reason for 
regarding their more obvious implications as generally acceptable, it is 
rash to assume as Professor Darby seems inclined to assume, that fenland 
villages unmentioned in Domesday are all of later origin. In the 
Freebridge hundred of Norfolk, the abnormal size of West Walton, 
with an enumerated population of over 150, strongly suggests the 
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existence of unnamed hamlets. There are instructive parallels to this 
sort of thing in Kent. Domesday place-names are very scarce in Sheppey 
and on the low-lying land between the downs and the Medway estuary; 
but the entry for Milton Regis, which, like that for West Walton, mentions 
a number of salt-pans, is clearly composite, as it refers to churches in the 
plural and enumerates no fewer than 383 peasants. Moreover in this 
case—as also with some other bare patches on the Domesday map of 
Kent—it is possible to penetrate the silence of the Domesday record. 
In the Domesday Monachorum there is a list of churches which must be 
virtually contemporary with Domesday; and this list shows that ten 
churches were in fact dependent upon Milton, and seven upon the neigh- 
bouring vill of Newington where Domesday mentions none at all. We 
find too that a number of the churches were at places unnamed in Domes- 
day, three or four of these being in Sheppey and six in or adjacent to the 
marshy flats of the mainland within a few miles of Milton or Newington." 
In his chapter on Huntingdonshire Professor Darby recognizes that re- 
ferences to churches seem to suggest that ‘some Domesday names may 
have covered more than one settlement’ and remarks that ‘ one of the 
churches under St. Ives may have been at Old Hurst or Wood Hurst’ 
(pp. 318, 346n.2). But the case of Newington is a warning that the 
silence of Domesday about churches may be very deceptive. And as 
regards Old Hurst and Wood Hurst some evidence for the early existence 
of one or both of these settlements has been overlooked. We are told 
that they are ‘first mentioned in 1227 and 1209 respectively’ (p. 318). 
In fact, the chapels of both these places are mentioned in a bull of Pope 
Urban III (1185-7), and one at least of the Hursts can be traced back to 
Domesday, for between 1114 and 1130 the abbot of Ramsey granted to 
Roger son of Mowin illud vetus feoudum apud Hyrst quod Ingelramnus habuit 
ibi and Domesday mentions Ingelrannus as one of three men of the abbot 
of Ramsey who held four hides of the land of Slepe (St. Ives).2 Again 
there is a writ of William Rufus ordering that the abbot (of Ramsey) 
shall be re-seized de terra de Hyrst quam W. filius Osmundi tenet, so it seems 
likely that both the Hursts were in existence in the eleventh century.® 

A particularly troublesome Domesday problem is presented by the 
possibility that certain elements in the population were sometimes 
omitted from the enumeration. And here Professor Darby makes a very 
important point by calling attention to the evidence of the abstracts or 
summaries appended to the Ely inquest. In Domesday not a single 
servus is mentioned in the whole of Huntingdonshire; yet for three villages 
in that county these summaries not only give figures for villeins and 
bordars which agree precisely with those given in the main body of the 


1 Domesday Monachorum (ed. Douglas), p. 78; cf. the Domesday map in V.C.H. 
Kent, facing p. 177. 

? Cart. Rams. (Rolls Series), ii, p. 163; Chron. Rams. (Rolls Series), p. 264; Dd. I, 
fo. 204 b. As a John Mowyn appears as tenant of two hides in Waldhurst (= Old 
Hurst) in 1251 and he, or another man of the same name, claimed the advowson of Wald- 
hurst church in 1272 on the ground that his grandfather Ralph had presented a parson 
to that church in the time of Henry II, it seems probable that Ingelran’s holding was 
there: Cart. Rams. i, pp. 284,226. In the bull of Urban III the chapels of Waldhurst 
and Woodhurst are both described as dependencies of the church of Slepe. 

3 Cart. Rams. i, p. 235. 
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Ely inquest and with the Domesday figures for 1086, but also record the 
present of servi—three at Colne and at Bluntisham and six at Spaldwick 
(p. 331)—and it is perhaps significant (though Professor Darby does not 
mention this) that in each case the ratio of servi to demesne ploughs 
was the same, as the two former manors had two ploughs each and 
Spaldwick had four.!. Obviously this has an important bearing upon the 
question of social structure in Domesday Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, 
where also no serfs are recorded. 

A few misprints may be noted—‘C. W. Stubbs’ for the historian 
(p. 15 n. 7, and p. 23); ‘ Miss’ Lobel for Mrs. Lobel (pp. 197, 198, 199); 
* Suffolk ’ for Essex (p. 224); ‘ show ’ for ‘ shown’ (p. 245, third line from 
end of page). It seems a pity to use different words (‘ restored ’, ‘ added ’, 
and ‘ employed ’) for the restaurari of Domesday (p. 165) and to translate 
pecunia sometimes as ‘ stock’ and sometimes as ‘ cattle’ (p. 303). And 
one must question the interpretation put upon the two villeins ‘ who do 
not plough ’ (non arantes) at Claxby (p. 46). The meaning is surely that 
they had no plough or plough-beasts of their own, not that they did no 
ploughing work with the demesne team. It is regrettable too that the 
numbers of desmesne ploughs and tenants’ ploughs are only given 
separately for Lincolnshire. That these should be distinguished in 
subsequent volumes for all counties is very desirable. 


REGINALD LENNARD. 


The Irish Parliament in the Middle Ages. (Etudes présentées 4 la Com- 
mission internationale pour l’Histoire des Assemblées d’Htats. X.) 
By H. G. Ricwarpson and G. O. Sayues. (Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
1952.) 


Mucu of the history of the medieval Irish parliament can never be written. 
There is no surviving roll earlier than 1428, no statute rolls, no subsidy 
rolls, no expenses writs, only a very few transcripts of defective chancery 
and plea rolls, the originals of which have perished; and not many useful 
chronicles. Yet, by making the most of such Irish sources as do survive, 
of the English rolls and calendars and of the relevant material in the 
English Public Record Office,? Mr. Richardson and Professor Sayles 
have succeeded in producing what is likely to prove the definitive history 
of the subject. It is inevitable that their study should leave many 
questions unanswered. They have little to tell us, for instance, of 
elections and re-elections, of the personnel of the Commons, of payment 
of representatives, of the origin of the Irish Speaker. The disappearance 
of a mass of minor legislation makes generalization on this aspect of 
parliamentary history hazardous: and the mechanics of taxation, like 
the relations between council and parliament, remain largely a matter of 


1 Professor Darby, whose figures are always for the modern counties, assigns one 
Domesday serf to Huntingdonshire in 1086 (p. 329). This must, I think, be one on some 
land at Winwick which is surveyed in Domesday under Northamptonshire (fo. 228). 

? For a description of the fourteenth-century material, cf. Richardson and Sayles, 
Parliaments and Councils of Medieval Ireland, 1, pp. xxii—xxiv. 
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surmise. None the less, this book represents a remarkable achievement 
and the story as the authors tell it is generally as full, plausible and con- 
sistent as the nature of the material allows. 

Like its English counterpart, the Irish parliament emerges in the 
thirteenth century from those gatherings of tenants-in-chief and other 
counsellors which are sometimes termed commune consilium, sometimes 
colloquium. ‘The Provisions of Oxford were proclaimed in Ireland and 
we find the term parliamentum first used in relation to the assembly which 
met at Castledermot in 1264. Representatives of the counties, liberties 
and boroughs appear in 1297; evidence for their presence at any earlier 
parliament is lacking. From the Modus tenendi parliamentum we can see 
that the composition of the two parliaments was similar in principle. 
Both include, or may include, lords spiritual and temporal, officials, 
representatives of local communities and clerical proctors. Moreover, 
both are deliberative assemblies handling the miscellany of fiscal, judicial 
and administrative business comprised under the heading, negotia regis et 
regni. But in Ireland everything was on a much smaller scale. Though in 
theory all the Irish bishops held their temporalities directly of the Crown, 
the king had little effective interest in the remote and impoverished Irish 
sees, several of which were occupied only intermittently and often by 
absentees. Failure to attend parliament or representation by proctors 
was common: and throughout the period the archbishop of Armagh 
obstinately refused to appear at any parliament which met in Dublin. 
Abbots and priors established their right to exemption when they did not 
hold by barony and, in Ireland as in England, their numbers tended to 
shrink steadily. Lay peers in the middle of the fourteenth century might 
number forty: but despite the practice (unknown in England) of amerce- 
ment for absence, their numbers diminished rapidly and by the mid- 
fifteenth century may not amount to more than twelve. Absentee lords 
who in earlier times might have been represented by their stewards or 
bailiffs cease to be summoned and by the end of the middle ages ‘ the 
dignity of a peer has become a rare and precious possession’ (p. 134). 
Commons representing the shires, liberties and boroughs might number 
fifty, proctors for the diocesan clergy (first heard of in 1370), represented 
a maximum of eighteen dioceses. 

The president of this small and ill co-ordinated body was the Justiciar 
or Lieutenant whose short-term appointment usually forced him to 
adopt a policy of day-to-day improvisation and whose authority might 
at any time be set aside by the arrival of special commissioners from 
England. Subordination to England affected Irish parliamentary 
development at many points. English common law, including statute 
law, was valid for Ireland unless specifically modified: petitions or 
‘messages’ from the Irish parliament went frequently to the English 
Council, a practice encouraged by lawyers whose legal training was 
English: and the king not infrequently issued ordinances relating to 
Irish affairs. The effect was to reduce the legislative activity of the Irish 
parliament to negligible proportions: the Statute of Kilkenny of 1366 
is its only notable legislative achievement before the reign of Henry VII. 
Thus, it is not surprising that the numerous petitions presented in the 
name of the Irish Commons should contain a large preponderance of 
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private bills. Triers of petitions apparently were not appointed and, as 
the functions of the Irish exchequer remained exclusively financial and 
there was nothing comparable to the equitable jurisdiction of the English 
chancellor, the work of judging these cases fell to the lords and ministers 
who composed the council in Parliament. The contrast between England 
and Ireland is even more marked in the sphere of taxation. Incessant 
wars made demands for extraordinary aids inevitable: but the intense 
particularism of the Irish local communities frustrated the development 
of a common will and left the magnates with the deciding voice in the 
granting of parliamentary taxes: while taxes granted and paid locally not 
only survived but increased in number towards the end of the period. 
Ecclesiastical taxes were frequently granted in parliament; but the presence 
of proctors made little difference to the assembly as a whole since they 
never coalesced effectively with the lay Commons but remained ‘a small 
and separate house’ (p. 80) until they were swept away in the sixteenth 
century. 

These early developments throw new light on Poynings’ Law which 
forms the subject of the concluding chapter. Its purpose was short- 
term and purely political—to prevent pretenders like Simnel and Warbeck 
from performing acts of sovereignty: but its long-term effect was to free 
the Irish parliament roll from an immense mass of petty and personal 
acts. Since parliament thereby became more exclusively the instrument 
of the king’s will, the famous statute, in the authors’ opinion, ‘ does mark 
the cleavage—or perhaps it would be better to say the watershed—between 
medieval and modern’ (p. 280). 

Mr. Richardson and Professor Sayles lay much stress on the essentially 
French origins of parliament in both countries. Of Henry II they tell 
us that ‘ his speech was French and his ideas were French’: in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, ‘ the pattern of administration was subordinate 
to the general pattern of French feudalism’ (p. 10). Both parliament and 
the common law were ‘ an inheritance from the great age when Ireland 
as well as England was under the empire of French speech and French 
thought’ (p. 281). This, however, is surely a partial view. Edward I 
was no Frenchman: and much of the vitality of the medieval English 
parliament derived from communities whose corporate self-consciousness, 
like the common law itself, had its roots deep in the Old English past. 
It is a plausible argument that lack of such roots was a principal cause of 
the retarded development of parliamentary institutions in Ireland as, 
indeed, in France. 

At intervals throughout the book Mr. Richardson and Professor 
Sayles revert to familiar questions of definition which have come to 
be associated with their names. Many of their comments are illuminating 
and no student of the medieval parliament is likely to be oblivious of 
his debt to these two distinguished scholars. But they themselves 
sometimes do less justice to those whom they believe to differ from them. 
It should hardly be necessary to tell readers of a book like this that at the 
end of the thirteenth century parliament often functions without popular 
representatives (p. 70), or that, in 1310, men’s minds were still far ‘ from 
the conception of parliamentary sovereignty’ (p. 95). And where, one 
wonders, have they encountered historians who hold that ‘ at least from 
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the thirteenth century the king had summoned parliaments of a composi- 
tion and functions, if not identical with those of modern parliaments, 
at least very similar to them’ (p. 1). 

These, however, are relatively minor matters. Where the authors 
are most open to serious criticism is in their cavalier treatment of the 
Modus Tenendi Parliamentum. This contemporary tract on parliamentary 
procedure which has survived in both an English and Irish version, is 
regarded by them as lying ‘ on the very fringe of parliamentary history ’ 
(p. 138). Admittedly, it presents many and complex problems: but 
it is hard to understand how any student of the medieval parliament can 
deny its importance if only as an idealized version of what parliament 
ought to be. Mr. Richardson and Professor Sayles inform us that it is 
‘ infallibly true’ that the Irish version precedes the English and ‘ could 
not have been written earlier than the reign of Richard II’ (p. 137). 
As is well known, a different conclusion was reached both by Professor 
W. A. Morris! and by Miss M. V. Clarke whose elaborate study of the 
Modus, the fruit of many years’ research, convinced her of the priority 
of the English version and of its origin in the reign of Edward II. Such 
work ought not to be brushed aside ina few sentences. If Mr. Richardson 
and Professor Sayles have reasons for believing their predecessors wrong 
we are entitled to know in detail what their reasons are. Claims of 
infallibility are no substitute for argument: and the recent article in 
which Professor Galbraith endorses Miss Clarke’s opinions,? demonstrates 
how peculiarly unfortunate has been the use of the word ‘ infallible’ 
in this particular context. 


May McKIsAck. 


The Oxford History of English Art. Vol. v: 1307-1461. By Joan 
Evans. (Clarendon Press, 1949.) 


THE fourteenth and fifteenth centuries saw the climax of English 
medieval civilization, and the culmination of Gothic art in its most 
brilliant and romantic phase. Gothic art, of course, is far more than 
merely a style of building. In the last analysis it is nothing less than 
a habit of mind; and indeed the Gothic spirit pervaded practically 
everything designed and wrought by the brain and hand of man. Thus, 
at the conclusion of the period covered by this volume, England’s green 
and pleasant land was full of beautiful things as it has never been before 
or since. Church and castle, guildhall and almshouse, burgher’s tene- 
ment and yeoman’s cottage, all alike were things of beauty. No less 
lovely were the objects they contained, from the rich furnishings of the 
church and castle to the humble chairs and tables and stools and the 
daily utensils of the cottar or the artisan. 

Of all this beauty of the later middle ages it is heartening that so 
much survives. How rich and splendid is our heritage from this 
brilliant period can be understood from a glance at the ninety-six plates 
of illustrations which will be found at the end of Dr. Evans’ book. 


1 Ante, xlix. 407-22. 
2 Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xvi. 81-99. 
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They justify her claim (p. 224) that we may show forth English art ‘ to 
the rest of the world without arrogance as without shame’. If a word 
of criticism be permitted about these superb illustrations, it is perhaps 
a pity that they mostly depict ‘show pieces’. We could do with one 
or two illustrations of the humbler products of English art—the cottages, 
the furniture, the ironwork, the pottery. 

To the interpretation of her material Dr. Evans brings the high 
scholarship, mature judgement, and literary skill so evident in all her 
writings. She knows the later middle ages thoroughly—their history, 
economic and religious background, and modes of thought—not only 
in England but in those foreign countries which at this period so pro- 
foundly influenced English art. Nowhere else can be found, for 
example, a better statement of the debt which English civilization of the 
last medieval phase owed to the brilliant culture of the Rhineland. The 
Hanseatic league had a far greater influence on England than the purely 
economic one upon which historians have been prone to insist. And 
this theme might be carried much further than Dr. Evans has found 
space to do. Thus a fruitful subject of inquiry by some competent 
scholar would be the art relationships between later Plantagenet and 
Lancastrian England and the Teutonic Order. From the German side, 
these have been studied by Professor Clasen and others. A rich field 
here awaits our English specialists in medieval art. 

Among the most interesting passages in the book are those which 
deal with the part played by heraldry in medieval decoration. Hitherto 
heraldry has been considered far too much from the standpoint of the 
heralds. It is in fact a great and noble efflorescence of medieval art. 
On secular buildings, heraldic display begins rather earlier than Dr. 
Evans seems inclined to admit (p. 59). Among the oldest instances is 
a shield with the Plukenet arms at Corfe Castle, which can be dated to 
1269. The tourney usage whereby a shield is depicted as hung on a tree 
(p. 63)—one of the most charming methods of displaying it—has an 
early architectural portrayal in Scotland at Dundonald Castle, where 
a whole series of such challenge shields is carved on the great tower, 
built between 1370 and 1390. And the spear-notch on the dexter side 
is found, so early as ¢. 1380, in the remarkable series of wall paintings 
at Lochstadt Castle in Samland, East Prussia—paintings, incidentally, in 
which English influence seems very apparent. The Resurrection scene 
at Lochstadt much resembles that on the Norwich Retable, shown by 
Dr. Evans at Plate 49. 

It is hard to understand the difficulty felt by our author (p. 103) 
about the collar of broompods on the Wilton Diptych. Surely this was 
a natural motif for Richard II Plantagenet to wear. The theme of great 
men kneeling before the Virgin again finds a contemporary parallel in 
the Ordensland, in the wall paintings at the Church of Juditten, near 
K6nigsberg. 

Some of the most splendid English castles were built in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, and one cannot but feel that the chapter 
on this subject is too brief. Too little, certainly, is made of the ‘ tower- 
house province’ in the north ; and space might have been found for 
an illustration of so noble and distinctive a tower-house as Belsay. On 
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a point of arrangement, surely it would have been better to discuss the 
colleges along with the contemporary manor-houses, since the two plans 
are so Closely interconnected. One cannot understand Hurstmonceux 
without reference to Eton and the Cambridge colleges. 

Though it is later than her period, reference might have been made 
at page 171 to the remarkable and well-documented case of a tomb 
designed as an Easter sepulchre in the Dacre monument at Hurstmon- 
ceux church, 1531. 

A Scottish reviewer would gladly have read more about the heraldic 
representations of the Arma Christi [p. 164). The Mass of. the Five 
Wounds—a lovely votive mass—seems to have been introduced into 
north-eastern Scotland by Bishop Elphinstone, the founder in 1494 of 
Aberdeen University. As a result, the Arma Christi are found, carved 
or painted, on a number of buildings, secular and ecclesiastical, in that 
neighbourhood. No systematic study of this theme seems to have 
been made by any British scholar, though I understand that such deline- 
ations are fairly common in England from the fourteenth century. 

One remark in the book has frankly shocked me. It occurs in the 
following passage (p. 202) : 


* Timber-framed houses ate particularly subject to decay, to destruction by 
fire, and to successive modifications : few kinds of architecture—if indeed the 
word can be applied to them [my italics]—are harder to use as historic evidence.’ 


Many of the half-timbered houses surviving in England rank among 
its most distinctive and charming pieces of architecture. Such a verdict 
from the pen of Dr. Evans betrays not merely a strange lack of appreci- 
ation of their beauty and interest, but also a want of understanding of 
the immense part played by carpentry in medieval construction. No 
doubt it is partly due to this blind-spot that the carpenter’s craft is rarely 
mentioned, save incidentally, in her book. Yet in England, as in Europe 
generally, while a church was invariably of stone, wood was most 
commonly used for purely domestic buildings. The more one studies 
the building accounts the more is one impressed by the amount of 
building in timber that occurred in the middle ages. And the great 
master carpenters of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, like Hugh 
Herland in England or Andrew Lisouris in Scotland, were quite as 
important, alike in creative craftsmanship and in social status, as the 
great master masons themselves. An adequate history of English 
medieval carpentry has yet to be written. When it is done the timber- 
framed houses of which Dr. Evans thinks so little will surely bulk large 
in the tale. 

But whatever points of criticism may be offered in detail, this 
remains a noble book, and one delightful to read. A number of mis- 
prints should be put right in reprinting. Thus Baldwin Docheman, 
the German master-mason of Tattershall Castle, has his identity lost 
under the guise of Baldwin Dorneman. And the illustrations at the end 
have evidently been re-numbered after the textual references were 
inserted. The Clarendon Press are to be warmly congratulated on the 
moderate price. W. Douctias Simpson. 
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Socialism and American Life. Editors, DoNALD Drew EcBert and Stow 
Persons. Vol. 1, text; vol. 2, bibliography, descriptive and 
critical (bibliographer, T. D. Seymour Basset). Princeton Studies 
in American Civilization, no. 4. (London: Cumberlege for Prince- 
ton University Press, 1952.) 


THESE works provide a study of ‘ American Socialism from the seven- 
teenth century to the present, considered in relation both to European 
prototypes and the American democratic tradition’. The first volume, 
after a general introduction by the editors which attempts not altogether 
successfully the difficult task of defining terms and types, consists of 
fourteen chapters by authors of different professions and political beliefs. 
Six chapters deal with the history of Socialism in Europe and America, 
while the remainder, in the 300 pages left, essay the relations of Socialism 
to American philosophy, economics, political theory, sociology, literature, 
and art. The second volume of bibliography deals with all these topics 
with the aid of short historical and critical articles. 

The ambitious character of this study is thus indicated by a mere list 
of its contents ; but, surprisingly enough, it must be said at the start that 
its total effect, if somewhat bewildering, is certainly not superficial. A 
judgement based on the first volume alone might perhaps leave this 
impression; but the second volume fills in many gaps to make a more 
solid whole. If this is noticeable in some minor topics such as the 
Mormons, it is especially remarkable in major matters like co-operation, 
trade unionism and the Negro in the American labour movement which 
are dealt with over-succinctly in the first volume but are given special 
consideration in the second. Thus, in spite of some rather arbitrary 
distribution of space (such as the hundred odd pages given to American 
art compared with the bare dozen to the ‘ Socialist philosophy of history ’), 
much tiresome repetition, and an often puzzling index, Socialism and 
American Life will obviously become a standard work of reference and a 
starting-point for much future research. And both the scholar and the 
practical worker in the European as well as the American labour move- 
ment, if often disagreeing with it from methodological or ideological 
points of view, will find in it a unique mine of references. 

The character of the material dictates a historical approach to most of 
the writers, although the American struggle for a common terminology 
often vitiates this by a perplexing use of terms, swaying from the unduly 
general, as in the case of ‘ Calvinism ’, to the esoteric particular, as in the 
often fantastically narrow usage of ‘economic’. This is particularly 
so in those chapters whose authors have been influenced by ‘ functional ’ 
schools of American sociology, and it makes them almost meaningless 
for, at least, the uninitiated European reader. 

Some of this ‘ functional’ emphasis on the present may account for 
the limitation of the literature chapter, after a scant prologue, to the years 
1920-40; thus leaving relatively unexamined the effect of what Melville 
in his C/are/ called ‘the class-war, rich-and-poor-man fray of history’ 
on the formative years of the American literary tradition. Yet the 
reverse of this ‘functionalism’ is seen in some of the chronological 
cataloguing of more specifically historical chapters and some of them 
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would have gained by a little more examination of the inner workings 
of the phenomena with which they dealt. An example of this is seen in 
T. D. Seymour Bassett’s otherwise excellent original research into the 
secular utopian socialists which deliberately, but regrettably, leaves out 
‘an analysis of the economic arrangements of the more extreme secular 
communities ’ (i. 197). 

In general, one wonders how far the American democratic tradition, 
within which the native and imported elements of Socialism matured, has 
received its due consideration. It is perhaps too often assumed that the 
reader is aware of the paradoxical influence of the agrarian, Jeffersonian 
ideal: its premature stimulus co-existing with its fundamental fetter on 
Socialist development; or, as Marx put it in one of his earliest remarks on 
America unquoted in this work, ‘ Communist tendencies in America had 
at first to reveal themselves in this agrarian form which seems to con- 
tradict all Communism’! Perhaps this explains the bibliography’s 
omission of such a short but stimulating work as A. Whitney Griswold’s 
Farming and Democracy. And one would imagine that there might have 
been a place for Beard’s Economic Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy, if 
only as a demonstration of the indigenous American materialist conception 
of history which is rather rapidly passed by, even by Professor Sidney 
Hook who has probably given as much thought to it as any modern 
American scholar. But the American revolutionary tradition itself, 
despite some brief mention (i. 358, 438; ii. 321-7), also receives unde- 
servedly scant treatment. ‘ Out of his very opposition to the mother 
country ’, wrote Engels to Sorge, 31 December 1892, ‘the American 
worker . . . imagines that the bourgeois regime as traditionally in- 
herited is something progressive and superior by nature and for all time.’ 
This unquoted remark gives some indication of the character of this 
tradition and makes one wish that Socialism and American Life had cul- 
minated, not in a chapter on American art, but with a short study of 
the emerging concepts of American capitalism down to the present vogue 
of ‘U.S.A. the Permanent Revolution’ of ‘welfare’, ‘people’s’, 
* consumer’s ’ capitalism. This would have had the virtue at least, in the 
absence of clearer definitions, of indicating, if only by negative means, 
the meaning of Socialism for American life. 

The debt which this owes to Europe is apparent throughout, though 
the character of the European contribution is not always clarified. 
Consistently, in both volumes, the British influence appears as ‘ English ’. 
It is perhaps too much to hope that this could be particularized with 
reference to the four major regions of the British Isles; though, with the 
existing evidence of Irish influence on American political practice and of 
Scottish influence on theory, from a work which pays special attention to 
origins, greater clarity might have been expected. In the same way, 
more might have been said of the effects of the Wesleyan movement on 
the religious aspects of American Socialism; and perhaps some space 
could have been found for the influence of some of the nineteenth 
century British humanitarian movements on American labour—for have 
we not Gompers’ own account of the effect of sentimental anti-slavery 


1 Quoted in ‘ Marx on American “‘ Black Redistribution’’’, p. 301, V. I. Lenin, 
Selected Works, vol. xii (London, 1943). 
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songs on his formative years ?} And one might have expected to find 
in a work of this kind some indication of the commentary and analysis— 
so often influential for radical immigrants—which leading European 
Socialists have made of the United States. But these receive only passing 
mention and there are some important omissions.? All this means that, 
despite some good references (i. 244, 309, 311, 319-20, 369, etc.) and the 
best of intentions, the immigrant factor, which has formed so much of 
the artificial froth on the stale beer of American Socialism, does not get 
the detailed attention it merits. This, again, may be because the writers, 
while so often unnecessarily explanatory, take some leading ideas too 
much for granted. Surely, for America, at least before the first world 
war, one cannot drive home too much the importance of Engels’ remark 
to Sorge of 16 January 1895, that ‘ All that has gone out of existence here 
(in Europe) can continue to live in America for two generations more’ ? 

Yet uncritical acceptance of this view may make one unaware of the 
relatively original elements in American Socialism, broadly construed. 
This study does not, on the whole, err in this respect; it indicates, if only 
in passing, the New World as the original setting of many of the utopian 
myths from which European Socialism was eventually distilled and as 
the testing-ground for many of its first socialist experiments. Yet a 
closer connexion may be observed and it is certainly not accidental that 
Marx wrote in the first edition of Capital that as ‘ the American War of 
Independence sounded the tocsin for the European middle class, so . . . 
the American Civil War sounded it for the European working class ’. 
It would seem, then, that the effect of America on European Socialist 
myth, theory and practice warrants more analysis than it gets—though, 
obviously, the subject is vast and still comparatively unexplored. Such 
analysis would certainly soften the unduly derivative character which 
American Socialism bears in this study. The effects of George, De Leon, 
Edward Bellamy, Jack London, the L.W.W., to take but a few instances, 
were felt not only in the United States. 

Undoubtedly, American religious movements with a strong social, 
chiliast content have had, too, no small effect in Europe—if only in a 
“ safety-valve’ capacity. Yet, strangely enough, on probably the most 
vital of these, this work, for all the space it gives to millenarianism, is 
silent. This is the Watchtower movement which, in one way, has always 
found a place in the millennium for those ‘ mechanical devices which will 
encourage labour and provide the world in general with convenience ’ 
and, in the days when Pastor Russell was at the helm, found some time 
for the serious consideration of Socialism.’ 

The dust-jacket calls Socialism and American Life a ‘ monumental’ 
study. But, for all its excellences, the work furnishes few clues for 
judging whether or not its authors are altogether justified in approaching 
their subject so frequently in the spirit of the obituary column. 

GEORGE SHEPPERSON. 
1 Samuel Gompers, Seventy Years of Life and Labour (London, 1925), i. 19. 
? E.g. much more of Marx and Engels; Lenin, Rosa Luxemburg, etc. Cf. especially 


the omission of Lenin’s analysis of the development of capitalism in American agri- 
culture, Lenin, op. cit. pp. 190-282. 


8 Cf. Charles Taze Russell, Mil/ennial Dawn (Allegheny, Pa., 1891), iii. 20, 21, 23, etc.; 
Robert Hewitt Stroup, The Jehovah’s Witnesses (New York, 1945), V. 121, 54, 89, 131, 158. 
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The Correspondence, 1701-1711, of John Churchill, First Duke of Marlborough, 
and Anthonie Heinsius, Grand Pensionary of Holland. Edited by 
B. Van ’T. Horr. (Publications of the Utrecht Historical Society, 
Fourth Series. Utrecht: Kemink, 1951.) 


Everysopy knows that the Dutch Republic, which was then a great power, 
was one of the principal belligerents in the War of the Spanish Succession. 
Nevertheless, most of those who have written at length about that war 
have comparatively little to say, and that little sometimes strangely 
inaccurate, about the part played by the Dutch. The explanation is that 
Dutch historians have long neglected this period in the history of their 
country. During recent years, however, interest has quickened and seems 
likely to increase yet further; monographs have been written; documents 
have been published; and there is good reason to expect that much more 
will be done. One of the greatest needs of the historian is a complete 
edition of the correspondence of Heinsius for the period. For Heinsius, 
who had been, so to say, the trusted junior partner of William III from 
1689 till William’s death, was the man who, in virtue of his personality 
and influence, rather than of his office of Grand Pensionary of the 
Province of Holland, made the complicated constitutional machinery of 
the Dutch Republic work with tolerable efficiency during the Spanish 
Succession war. The volume for which we are indebted to the Utrecht 
Historical Society and its learned editor, Dr. Van ’T Hoff, fills a part, and 
an important part, of the gap. Marlborough and Heinsius had to act in 
concert with each other for many purposes and so had to communicate 
by letter when they could not do so by word of mouth. Hence their 
letters are inevitably of interest. Most of these have hitherto remained 
unpublished. For very good reasons Dr. Van ’T Hoff has reprinted all 
that have previously been printed, except such of the documents in 
Murray’s edition of Marlborough’s Lefters and Dispatches as relate to very 
minor matters. Thus readers are saved much unnecessary trouble. 
This volume contains in all 1014 letters. Heinsius, a methodical 
man, seems to have kept all the letters he received—he certainly kept some 
that Marlborough asked him to destroy. Of the letters that he wrote 
he often kept copies, usually, if not always, made bya clerk; sometitnes, 
apparently, there was not time to have a copy made before the original was 
sent off. The Heinsius papers are now in the Rijksarchief at the Hague; 
but Marlborough’s letters were presented to Sir Winston Churchill in 
1945 ‘and photographic copies now take the place of the originals’. 
Unfortunately the originals of most of the letters from Heinsius have 
disappeared. Search at Blenheim revealed the presence of only fifty; 
since copies of forty-one of these survive at the Hague, the net gain was 
small. Of many of the letters written by Heinsius in 1702-4 neither copies 
nor originals are known to exist. The copies that do survive sometimes 
present difficulties. Heinsius wrote to Marlborough in French; his 
French, like that of many contemporaries, was by no means impeccable; 
his clerk seems to have known less French than he and to have added 
errors of his own. Sometimes, if the text is to be made intelligible, it 
must be emended. Readers will certainly be grateful for the help 
cautiously and discreetly provided by the editor, whose contributions to 
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the text are always enclosed in brackets. Marlborough’s letters, however, 
raise few such problems; he usually wrote with his own hand in English, 
a language that Heinsius could understand, nor do his idiosyncrasies in 
spelling often obscure his meaning. If they sometimes tend to disguise 
foreign names, the disguise has not prevented the editor from discovering 
their identity, though it has added to his labours. Some, indeed, of 
Marlborough’s letters were written in French bya secretary. These seem 
to have been written in order that Heinsius might show them to others; 
for it could be assumed that an educated Dutchman would know French, 
though he might not know English. 

Dr. Van ’T Hoff, who rightly reckons that these letters will interest 
many who do not know Dutch, has written his introduction and notes in 
English. These are brief, as they had to be, if the edition was to be 
kept within the compass of a single volume. He makes no attempt 
to assess the value of the correspondence to the historian or, with one 
exception, to discuss the many problems on which it has a bearing. 
References, however, are provided to many of the relevant sources and 
modern works, and places and persons are identified. What has been 
done has been well done, and the decision not to attempt more was 
wise. A full commentary on the letters would come near to being a 
history of the war, and one arranged in a most awkward form. On one 
important matter Dr. Van ’T Hoff argues that historians have been in 
error since the eighteenth century and backs up his argument with 
evidence; Marlborough, he says, was never appointed commander-in- 
chief of the Dutch army (pp. xii—xiii and 609-11). The matter is com- 
plicated as wellas important, and it will not be easy to assess Marlborough’s 
position in regard to the Dutch troops until Dr. J. W. Wijn, who has 
taken over the task of continuing Het Staatsche Leger, has covered the 
relevant years. 

Occasionally one is tempted to think that an existing note might be 
corrected or an additional note supplied. ‘The Secretary ’ mentioned in 
No. 14 is likely to have been J. Vernon, Secretary of State for the Northern 
Department; he was certainly not the earl of Nottingham, who was then 
out of office. A reference to Dr. Trevelyan’s England under Queen Anne, 
vol. i, p. 226, would assist the reader to understand what Marlborough 
says about the bad behaviour of the English troops in No. 30. The 
expression ‘Gecommiteerde Raden’ in No. 266, is not explained; 
presumably in this instance it refers to a committee of the Council of 
State. In No. 274 ‘ Proitre’ is emended to ‘ presser’, but ‘ paroitre’ 
would both give better sense and be nearer the manuscript. Lord 
Pembroke, mentioned in No. 348, was not Lord High Admiral in 1705; 
that office was then held by Prince George of Denmark, Queen Anne’s 
husband. There is no note on the ‘ Baron de Zeiller’, mentioned in 
Nos. 541 and 543, though the Index describes him as ‘ a Jesuit in Austria ’; 
he is pretty certainly Seilern, the senior of the two Austrian Chancellors 
at the time, for whom see G. Turba, Reichsgraf Seilern, 1922. Marlborough’s 
description of Seilern as a ‘ bigot Jesuit ’ must mean merely that he deemed 
Seilern to be under the influence of the Society of Jesus (cf. Turba, p. 225). 

The letters deal with matters of business and contain few superfluous 
wotds. They convey the impression that the writers are, within certain 
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limits, usually telling the truth. Two intelligent men who are genuinely 
trying to work together will be loth to lie to each other. Naturally, 
neither could always speak with complete freedom. Heinsius, indeed, 
was in some respects very guarded in his utterances; he never forgot 
that Marlborough was a servant of Queen Anne and said as little as might 
be about his own differences of opinion with other Dutchmen. Again, 
his emotions were under strong control, though a broad hint to Marl- 
borough not to pester him about patronage (No. 463) seems to reflect 
irritation and contrasts with his usual calm. Marlborough’s language, 
on the other hand, is not infrequently emotional. There is some reason 
to believe that the strain of the campaigns affected Marlborough’s health 
and so his nerves. Doubtless his protests that he could not carry on were 
meant to induce the Dutch to give him a freer hand, but they also seem to 
indicate moods of depression. Again, Marlborough’s professions of 
affection seem a bit forced. In No. 52 occur the words, ‘ what I write to 
you is as to a friend or my father’. Marlborough, too, sometimes 
told Heinsius that he did not agree with his fellow ministers. Heinsius 
could evidently be trusted not to give him away. Thus Marlborough, as 
Sit Winston Churchill has shown, indicated his doubts about the wisdom 
of the terms the Allies sought to impose in 1709-10; what is equally worth 
noting is that these doubts were balanced by others; he was full of mis- 
trust of Louis XIV and kept wondering whether the French king was 
genuinely seeking peace or no. 

The temptation to discuss numerous other topics suggested by these 
letters must be resisted. What can, and should, be said in conclusion 
is that all readers of these letters will be most grateful to their editor. 


Mark A. THOMSON. 


Horace Walpole’s Correspondence, vols. 15 and 16. Edited by W. S. Lewis 
(London: Cumberlege, for Yale University Press, 1952.) 


BETWEEN 1758 and 1768 Horace Walpole published his three major 
historical and antiquarian works: the Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors, 
a biographical dictionary of English writers falling into that category; 
Anecdotes of Painting in England, a similar work on painters, based on 
materials collected by Vertue; and Historie Doubts, a documented 
study and criticism of the traditional view of Richard III. Each of these 
books enjoyed considerable success, not only with the general public, 
but with contemporary historians and antiquarians, many of whom wrote 
to him suggesting additions or corrections for future editions. In some 
cases, notably in those of Cole, Dalrymple, and Lort, these letters led to 
correspondences which ended only with death. That with Cole, whom 
Walpole, in accordance with a practice first noticed by Mr. Lewis, 
selected as his accredited correspondent on antiquarian matters, has already 
appeared in the first two volumes of the Yale edition. The present 
volumes contain a further instalment of what Walpole described as his 
‘ erudite correspondences ’. 

With one outstanding exception, it must be said that the interest of 
these particular letters is rather low. Nothing is more dead than 
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obsolete learning, and Walpole’s antiquarianism is no exception to the 
rule. Moreover, most of his correspondents, a remarkably high pro- 
portion of whom hailed from Scotland, were appalling bores. Walpole 
himself appears to have endured rather than enjoyed the letters which they 
inflicted on him and plaintively replied, when asked why he corresponded 
with one of them, Lord Buchan: ‘ Because I cannot help it now and then: 
. . . he wé// extract from me whatever in the course of my antiquarian 
dips I have picked up about Scottish kings and queens, for whom in 
truth I never cared a straw.’ In some cases the bores were also beggars, 
and the volumes close with the following resounding slap administered 
to the egregious Pinkerton, who had importuned Walpole once too often 
to procure him a job in the British Museum: ‘I have told you over and 
over that, knowing I have not a glimpse of interest with any one man in 
power, nor claim to asking favours of anyone, I am extremely averse 
from attempting to make use of that no-interest.’ 

The most interesting feature of these volumes is the correspondence 
with Chatterton and relating to the ensuing controversy. It acquits 
Walpole of any responsibility for Chatterton’s death, but that is all that 
can be said for his conduct throughout this affair. The documents show 
that he was originally completely taken in by Chatterton’s fabrications; 
that when he realized the truth, he failed to grasp that the fabrications 
showed Chatterton to bea genius; and finally that he ignored Chatterton’s 
requests for their return for some months with a confused idea of pro- 
tecting himself from further annoyance from that quarter. They 
further show that after Chatterton’s death, when the facts began to come 
out, Walpole, on various occasions, publicly stated that he had immediately 
suspected a hoax; that he had never had any reason to suppose Chatterton 
to be the author of the fabrications; and that his delay in returning them 
had been solely due to his absence in Paris. Mr. Lewis attributes these 
and other misstatements to ‘ a failing memory and the merciful instinct 
that pushes the unpleasant out of one’s mind’. Perhaps, but in that case 
Walpole must have possessed that instinct in a supreme degree. 

A high tribute is due to the work of the editors. Apart from the 
immense and ungrateful labour of tracking down innumerable allusions in 
obscure antiquarian works, Mr. Lewis and his colleagues have supplied a 
bonus in the form of a hitherto unpublished and most entertaining account 
by Cole of Conyers Middleton and Cambridge in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. All that a reviewer can do is to show his apprecia- 
tion by offering a few small contributions in the spirit in which Walpole 
wrote to Robertson, the historian, who had sent him a copy of one of his 
books: ‘I will obey your commands and as you have left me no room to 
criticize you on capital points, I will, like trifling critics point out to you 
some slight blemishes of which I may be a competent corrector.’ Vol. 15, 
p. 3,n. 2: ‘ Summoned to Parliament (1733) as Lord Hervey of Ickworth ’ 
is an odd way of describing Hervey, especially as he had been an M.P. 
since 1725; p.5,m. 3: there is no evidence that Miss Skerrit (misspelled 
Skerrett) was ‘ popularly identified with the heroine of Gay’s Polly’ 
which was banned because Walpole objected to being exhibited as a 
highwayman; p. 26, n. 5 and index: for ‘George Bubb-Dodington’ 
read ‘ George Bubb Dodington ’—hyphenated names did not come in 
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till later ; similarly, ‘ Leveson-Gower’ on p. 111 should presumably 
read ‘ Leveson Gower’; p. 36,n. 3 and index: Lady Hervey (and Horace 
Walpole) spelt her maiden name ‘ Lepel’ not ‘ Lepell’; p. 99, n. 37: 
there was no enmity between Sir Robert Walpole and Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke and the uneasy relations between their sons were due to other 
causes; p. 143,n. 9: as has been remarked, though maternity is a matter 
of fact, paternity is a matter of opinion and in this case contemporary 
opinion supports Walpole (see Egmont, ii, 219); p. 214: Walpole’s 
letter of 3 July 1792 begins ‘ Dear Sir’ and therefore cannot have been 
addressed to Dalrymple, whom for over thirty years he had been con- 
sistently addressing as ‘Sir’. Vol. 16, p. 19: Sir Robert Walpole’s 
papers are not lost but in the University Library at Cambridge. 

Romney SEDGWICK. 


The Philosophy of the Enlightenment. By Ernst Casstrer. Translated 
by F. C. A. Kortnn and J. P. Perrrecrove. (London: 
Cumberlege, for Princeton University Press, 1951.) 


Tue late Professor Ernst Cassirer was a man of prodigious learning 
and uncommon gifts as a clear and patient expositor. He possessed, 
in addition, unrivalled knowledge of the methods and history of the natural 
sciences and of mathematics. He believed profoundly in the value of the 
genetic method; and specialized in analysing and describing not merely 
scientific and philosophical theories and systems, but also what are nowa- 
days called intellectual atmospheres, climates of opinion, the impalpable 
and imponderable elements of intellectual movements, the cement and 
plaster, as well as bricks and timber of notable structures of thought. 
With this special sensibility to concealed connections and affinities, for 
transitions and cross currents, went a rooted distaste for sharp delineation 
and the drawing of firm distinctions between ideas or thinkers. Cassirer’s 
tendency was to conciliate and appease, to see the past in the future and 
the future in the past, to represent the philosophy of the Renaissance 
(on which he wrote his masterpiece) in such a fashion that later develop- 
ments—those of the eighteenth and nineteenth, and even of the twentieth 
centuries were all too visible, almostly fully formed, in these early be- 
ginnings. He liked to think of Leibniz as a kind of early Kant and of Kant 
(whom he all but worshipped) as almost a modern physicist; of Descartes 
ot Lessing or Hegel as all, in their various ways, seeking to express 
one large single truth; all thinkers were to him loyal fellow-workers, 
engaged in a vast, common enterprise; the differences between them in 
Cassirer’s pages became relatively blurred; the harmony between them 
covered a multitude of ephemeral disagreements, progressively less 
significant as the horizon widened. No doubt this method has its ad- 
vantages, particularly in the case of inexact subjects like the history of 
literature or the arts; it avoids the sins of exaggerated contrasts, arid 
scholasticism and pedantic classification; on the other hand, like all 
efforts at conciliation, it can only be achieved at some sacrifice of the 
critical faculty. In Cassirer’s even and gentle evening light all shapes 
are slightly hazy and melt into each other too easily. There are few 
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frontiers and no collisions; his clarity is that of a careful impressionist, 
not of a photographer or of a critical analyst, an attitude of mind which 
suits the eighteenth century less well perhaps than any other age. 

In this book Cassirer deals with the growth of natural science, 
psychology, religion, historiography, political and legal philosophy and 
aesthetics in the eighteenth century; he declares in his introduction 
that his method is to be not extensive but ‘ intensive’. He proposes to 
elucidate the ‘inner formative forces’, to give ‘a phenomenology of 
the philosophic spirit’. And in order to do this he proposes to show 
how the ‘ Enlightenment wants philosophy to move freely and in this 
immanent activity to discover the fundamental form of reality’. The 
last sentence with its characteristic vagueness, is symptomatic of his whole 
approach. Cassirer wishes to convey a general atmosphere and outlook, 
and does so, in language which is clear, elegant, readable, above all 
agreeable, and intellectually not at all demanding; but the clarity is not 
that of dry light, but of water. Cassirer’s knowledge is vast and accurate, 
the presentation is mild, peaceful and lulling. It is typical of him that 
his favourite French philosophe is d’Alembert. This eminent mathe- 
matician, scientist and editor of the Encyclopaedia was politically timid; 
anxious not to offend either Church or State, he tended to confine his 
talents as a writer to relatively safer regions, and after the scandal caused 
by Helvétius’ book, and its author’s tribulations, and the attacks on 
Diderot, he became more than ever anxious not to say anything to offend. 
To Cassirer d’Alembert’s cautious commonplaces are the very heart of 
admirable good sense, wise moderation, even depth, as against the 
‘ extremism’ of d’Holbach, the ‘ shallowness ’ of Helvétius, the absurd- 
ities of La Mettrie. One is not surprised to find, therefore, that in 
spite of every effort, the pages devoted to e.g. Diderot’s writings, are a 
singular failure; Cassirer shows his usual skill and knowledge in tracing 
influences upon him, quoting appositely, pointing to fine shades of 
difference and similarity between him and other encyclopaedists, etc.; 
but no one who reads this volume could be expected to know that 
Diderot was a man of genius whose obiter dicta and casual pieces on 
subjects as disparate as biology, economics, psychology, literature and 
art criticism, sociology, etc., possess a combination of wit, originality, 
imagination, sharpness, depth and prophetic quality to be found in no 
other thinker. 

Cassirer sets himself the task of explaining a ‘ few great fundamental 
ideas expressed with strict consistency and in exact arrangement’. Also 
he wishes to help us to ‘ revise the verdict of the Romantic movement ’, 
which found the enlightenment ‘ shallow’. Vain hope; there is much 
instruction but few ideas; we learn a great deal about the views or 
the theories of relatively neglected writers like the Dutchmen s’ Gravesende 
and Muschenbroeck, or Batteux, or Frederick the Great, and the like. 
In dealing with these secondary figures Cassirer is at his most admirable. 
He knows their writings through and through. He is anxious to do 
them justice. He perceives what is interesting, his quotations from the 
second and third rate are relevant and illuminating, he contrives to cast 
much steady and unfamiliar light on comparatively dark corners. But 
the central issues are not emphasized; we are introduced to ideas of 
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Baumgarten and we are told that this or that disciple thought him in- 
comparable and immortal, but not why; Lessing appears but we are not 
told why he is an important or original thinker. We are told instead what 
Goethe said about him. We are told that Diderot or Rousseau ‘ changed 
the form of thought’; but we are left wondering what precisely this form 
was and how it was changed. Rousseau, in particular, is accorded treat- 
ment so conventional that his unexampled influence remains as inexplic- 
able as before. Cassirer’s vision of the thinkers with whom he deals is 
always indirect. His images loom at us through a thin but by no means 
wholly diaphanous film of the commentaries and attitudes of later 
thinkers, as if nobody had ever said or did anything important in itself, 
but only as part of a general development, and he duly subordinates 
(and obscures) each constituent element for the benefit of the never too 
clearly perceptible whole. 

The book as a whole remains lucid, civilized and agreeable; if one 
seeks no precise information (except about the role played by the natural 
sciences, where Cassirer does suddenly come to life) but is content to 
float gently upon a smooth, flowing stream of urbane prose, carried 
slowly past the smiling fields and meadows of conventional eighteenth 
century history, bathed in a soft, unvarying light, no better vehicle 
could be found. But anyone desiring to learn about the sharp conflicts 
and crises of which the age was full—the mysticism and fanaticism under- 
neath the surface, the subversive forces, rational, sceptical, romantic- 
religious, of which contemporary observers were only too uneasily aware, 
and which were so soon destined to destroy the ‘ heavenly city ’ for ever— 
he must turn elsewhere, for there is no trace in this book of the mounting 
tide of pessimism, nor of its causes, or the reasons for it. For Professor 
Cassirer the history of human thought, at any rate since the Renaissance, 
is almost cloudlessly happy; in his pages there is mention of neither 
indignation nor uneasiness, nor cynicism. Voltaire and Roussesu, 
Lessing and Maupertuis, d’ Alembert and Montesquieu, even Hume, but 
above all, Kant, appear as a band of happy fellow workers, some ‘ deeper ’ 
than others, but with few really profound differences of principle, still 
less conflicts, between them—all eagerly engaged on building the great 
cathedral of human culture and knowledge; and for this reason the best 
written and most informative section of the book is that which deals with 
the smoothest and most artificial of the achievements of the eighteenth 
century, its aesthetic theory. 

Well composed, well translated and serenely innocent, this work 
by one of the most respected of historians of ideas brings home the 
need for a business-like—i.e. more ice-cutting—account of this crucial 
period in western thought. 


IsAIAH BERLIN. 
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The Works and Correspondence of David Ricardo: vol. v, Speeches and 
Evidence ; vol. vi, Letters, 1810-1815 ; vol. vii, Letters, 1816-1818 ; 
vol. viii, Letters, 1819-1821; vol. ix, Letters, 1821-1823. Edited 
by Piero SraFFA, with the collaboration of M.H.Doss. (Cambridge, 
University Press, for the Royal Economic Society, 1952.) 


THE first four volumes of this monumental work, containing all the 
writings of Ricardo, were noticed in the July 1952 number of this Review.! 
It may be almost sufficient for the historian to note the rapid progress 
made since then towards the completion of this great project. Five 
further volumes have now appeared. Volume v is concerned with the 
* spoken word ’, and reproduces all Ricardo’s speeches, so far as the art of 
reporting as then practised makes this possible. Along with this (as 
falling within the spoken word) is a transcript of the evidence given by 
Ricardo before a number of committees, some of the highest importance. 
The other four volumes (vi to ix) are devoted to correspondence, and 
comprise a vast collection of letters addressed to, or written by, Ricardo. 
There still remains to appear a tenth volume, which holds out promise 
of a Biographical Miscellany, including a Journal of a Tour on the Con- 
tinent. In this last volume there will also be included a general index of 
the whole work, for which the reader already sighs; and which, assuming 
that it is well done, will probably in the long run be the most thumbed 
portion of the ten volumes. 

Meanwhile the effect of these five volumes, following on the first 
flight of four, is almost overwhelming. It should be said at the outset 
that the quality of the editorial work continues to be beyond all praise. 
The introduction to the fifth volume gives an excellent account of how 
Ricardo came to be member of parliament for Portarlington, and provides 
an excellent example of trafficking in rotten boroughs. The details are 
encountered later in the volumes of correspondence. As reflected in 
his letters, Ricardo’s distinguishing characteristic seems to have been an 
insuperable modesty. He had the lowest possible opinion of his gifts as 
a writer (perhaps with some justification), and an equally low opinion of 
himself as a speaker. ‘ Writing is as distasteful as ever, I go to it re- 
luctantly, and all my ideas appear to vanish the moment that I place the 
paper before me. As for speaking that I shall never do.” Thus he wrote 
shortly before entering parliament; but the evidence seems to support the 
view that his speeches were greatly superior to his publications in clarity. 
Indeed, Ricardo was from the first an influential and highly respected 
member of the House. He was a ‘ Reformer’, a supporter of religious 
tolerance, and a believer in the virtues of the ballot. When the prospect 
of membership of the House was becoming more immediate, he described 
his position in these words: ‘I should neither be Whig nor Tory but 
should be anxiously desirous of prompting every measure which should 
give us a chance of good government.’ Ricardo’s speeches are here 
reproduced with a comprehensiveness which would have surprised 
Ricardo himself; but even some of the lesser utterances which, one might 
think, could have been omitted without great loss, have at times a certain 


1 Ante, lvii, 417. 
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interest in indicating a change of climate. Thus on the question of the 
expenses of His Majesty’s Coronation, 


Mr. Ricardo thought that if the various articles likely to be consumed at the corona- 
tion could be bought cheaper in the foreign than in the home market, there could 
be no objection to their not being home manufacture, seeing that they must be 
purchased by the produce of our own industry. 


Today we should hardly think that it was quite so simple as all that. 

The four volumes devoted to ‘ Letters’ are probably the most sig- 
nificant of the series in this respect, that they contain so large a proportion 
of hitherto unpublished material. Of 555 letters included, no fewer than 
317 are printed for the first time. Four correspondents are responsible 
for the bulk of the letters here published: James Mill, Malthus, J. R. 
McCulloch (who arrives late, but continues in earnest), and a certain 
Hutches Trower, whose place in history depends entirely on his corre- 
spondence with Ricardo. Yet one gets the impression from these 
letters that Trower, though innocent of authorship, had it in him to 
have become one of the leading disputants of the day. The most 
important series of letters is unquestionably that between Ricardo and 
Malthus, because of unresolved conflicts of opinion with regard to the 
possibility of overproduction and the place of unproductive consumption, 
which have persisted to the present day. Indeed the ‘heresies’ of 
Malthus have only been purged of the taint of heresy in a Keynesian 
world. It is interesting to note the increasing disapproval of Malthus 
manifested, in the most friendly manner, by both Ricardo and McCulloch, 
so that in the end McCulloch regretfully records that he has ‘ long been 
of the opinion that Mr. Malthus’ merits as a Political Economist were 
very much exaggerated’, . . . a very proper attitude towards those who 
do not share our views. But it must be confessed that the whole of the 
correspondence is somewhat ponderous, and that light relief (though 
not entirely absent) is never very conspicuous. Moreover, references 
to current events are fewer than might be expected. These are the earnest 
discussions of earnest men who thoroughly enjoy the importance of 
being earnest. ‘I think that a letter now and then on these subjects 
will do us no harm ’, writes Malthus, ‘ and perhaps may be the means of 
settling some important points relating to the metaphysics of Political 
Economy.’ ‘I perceive’ says Ricardo, perhaps with satisfaction, ‘ that 
we are not nearly agreed on the subject which we have lately been 
discussing.’ When Ricardo gets Malthus’ essay on Rent, he reads it with 
very great attention ‘ with a view of selecting every passage which might 
afford us subject for future discussion’. Ricardo tells his friend Trower 
how he and Malthus had been held prisoners by the weather for two days, 
and although as a result they had approached a little in opinion, ‘ we have 
left ourselves sufficient matter for further controversy’. In the main the 
correspondence is concerned with what Malthus had called ‘the meta- 
physics of Political Economy’. With Trower, Ricardo discusses 
Savings Banks, Provident Institutions, the Poor Law and all that goes 
with these things; and also general questions relating to the functions 
and the nature of government. But in the main, to all but the initiated 
the letters are somewhat arid; and it must be added, somewhat regret- 
fully, the discussion tends to be inconclusive. 
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If there is a surprise anywhere, it is perhaps in the letters of James Mill. 
It may be that some of us who have read it, recall James Mill’s Elements 
as an unusually desiccated production. It may be that sympathy with 
John Stuart Mill in his educational martyrdom has led some of us to look 
askance at his father whom we regard, rightly or wrongly, as the chief 
contriver of that martyrdom. In any case we hardly expect James Mill 
to strike a sympathetic note. But in fact, of all Ricardo’s correspondents, 
he is the one who comes nearest to writing with charm and grace, even 
if at times he has rather a patronizing air. Perhaps a revaluation of the 
elder Mill is overdue. 

The scrupulous care with which the editorial work has been accom- 
plished makes these volumes a model to all editors. It may be ungrateful 
to feel that with nine volumes (and a tenth on the horizon) there is here 
almost too much, even of Ricardo; but this feeling may disappear when 
the tenth volume provides the reader with a general index to help him to 
find what he wants. ALEXANDER GRAY. 


Refugees of Revolution. By Cart F. Wirrxe. (London: Cumberlege, for 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1952.) 


SELDOM have I read a book with greater pleasure or more profit than 
Carl Wittke’s Refugees of Revolution. ‘This is not only because I have worked 
in the same field and am only too aware of the many pitfalls it contains— 
all of which Dr. Wittke has successfully avoided—but because his book is 
a model of what a study of an immigrant group or community in the new 
land of its adoption should be. Such books are very hard to write, and 
if you happen to be descended from the same stock as the group in 
question (as is the case with Dr. Wittke himself) your task is doubly hard. 
Dr. Wittke emerges from this ordeal with flying colours. Indeed, more 
than that. He rescues the tattered Black, Red, and Gold banner of the 
forty-eighters from the dusty corner in which is has so long lain, a museum 
piece of a forgotten age, and sets it up again, where it rightly belongs, in 
the main concourse of the great American tradition. 

In an earlier book, We Who Made America, Dr. Wittke appraised, 
in a wide, sweeping survey, the importance of all the different immigrant 
elements which went to make up the people of the United States of 
America and to make that country great: now he abandons the telescope 
for the microscope and looks with loving but never uncritical care at the 
achievements and the frustrations of one small but very remarkable 
group of men and women both before and after their emigration to 
America, and follows their careers until the last of them dies out in the 
twentieth century. 

Dr. Wittke carefully restricts the term ‘ forty-eighter ’ to ‘ those who 
in some way actually participated in the liberal movements and revolu- 
tions of 1848 and 1849 and left their home because of a conflict with the 
established authorities ’, and he recognizes that there has been a tendency 
on the part of all Germans who emigrated to America during the years 
immediately succeeding 1848, even if they had ‘ raised neither sword or 
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musket, pen nor voice in challenge of autocracy and reaction and had 
emigrated solely for economic reasons’, subsequently to claim to be 
‘ forty-eighters "—just as all Germans who lived through the Hitler 
régime subsequently turned out to have been ‘ Anti-Nazis’. But he is 
able to identify and to examine the careers of enough genuine forty- 
eighters in America to make a rich haul, and fully to justify the claim that 
they constituted a very remarkable group of men and women. He 
asserts (p. 371) that ‘ No group quite like the German Forty-eighters 
and their kindred spirits from neighbouring lands ever appeared again 
in the history of American immigration ’, and he certainly provides much 
evidence to support this. The careers of such men as Carl Schurz and 
Francis Lieber, Carl Heinzen and Wilhelm Weitling are well known 
already—the last two having been the subjects of earlier works by Dr. 
Wittke himself—but it is less generally recognized that numbered 
among the forty-eighters, were Heinrich Steinweg, cabinet maker and 
manufacturer of zithers and guitars, who started the famous Steinway 
piano factory in 1853, and J. A. Faber, former law student at Heidelberg, 
who introduced the first pencils with erasers into the United States of 
America, and Dr. Jacobi, a student defendant in the famous ‘ red trials ’ 
in Cologne in 1849, who survived, nevertheless, to become President of 
the American Medical Association. 

Dr. Wittke gives a very balanced view of the forty-eighters, neither 
over- nor under-estimating their contributions to American life and he 
does not shrink from pointing our their weaknesses and their short- 
comings, a thing that many of his predecessors in this field (including the 
late A. B. Faust) were very reluctant todo. He expresses the truism that 
Carl Schurz was ‘ hardly typical’ of his fellow German-Americans, as 
well as underlining his own previous exposition of how both Heinzen 
and Weitling swam ‘against the current’ of German-American beliefs 
and patterns. He contrasts the attitude of a man such as Friedrich Kapp, 
who returned to Germany to lick the jackboots of the Bismarck empire 
in a most servile manner, even abusing his fellow German-Americans 
for not having followed his example (pp. 364-5) with that sturdy re- 
publican Friedrich Hecker, who, on his return to the United States of 
America after a visit to Germany in 1873, exclaimed, ‘ Thank God, I am 
again on free soil and can say what is in my heart without the gag of 
imperial penal statutes’, and described the German Empire as ‘ more 
autocratic than the old Roman imperium’. But by 1873 Hecker stood 
almost alone among the German-Americans in his persistent radicalism 
and republicanism. The great majority ‘joined . . . in blessing the 
German army and the new Germany under Prussia, Bismarck and the 
Hohenzollerns ’ (p. 352), and even Carl Schurz, by 1898, brought himself, 
in a memorial eulogy to Bismarck, to describe the Iron Chancellor as 
* one who realized the dreams of the forty-eighters ’. 

It is indeed somewhat melancholy reading to see the hot-blooded 
young revolutionaries of 1848 turn with the pages of Dr. Wittke’s 
book into the staid conservative and sometimes the chauvinist and 
reactionary old men of 1871 and 1898, even if it is but the natural history 
of an immigrant group to grow more sentimental and uncritical about the 
land of its birth as it grows older. Dr. Wittke has told the story of the 
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arrival, and the establishment and the ageing in America of the forty- 
eighters, with great humanity and understanding. His praises, where 
bestowed, are due, and his strictures, where handed down, are invariably 
deserved. He breaks again and again through the clouds of mythology 
that have tended to surround his subject. He points out, for instance, 
that Douglas secured 58 per cent. of the votes of Milwaukee in 1860 and 
that many of the Germans who had supported Lincoln turned up in 
Washington to clamour for political jobs in 1861; he does not ignore the 
fact that some of the forty-eighters settled in the South owned slaves, and 
that quite a few fought for the Confederate cause; he frankly acknowledges 
the liking of the German for beer and for the saloon (Heinzen claimed that 
beer was ‘the only German national theme’) and their weakness for 
singing and carousing (so that the Fremont Courier offered up a prayer 
Behiit uns, Herr, vor Krieg und Pest, 
Vor Schutzen, Turn’ und Sangerfest), 

and their quarrelsomeness and readiness to criticize American ways. 
Indeed, the forty-eighters emerge from Dr. Wittke’s comprehensive 
and definitive treatment of them neither as plaster saints nor as devils 
incarnate (as they have at different times been previously depicted), but 
as human beings—most of them quite ordinary ones, but more than a 
few of them gifted and courageous men, capable of making a lasting and 
unique contribution to American life. 

This is a book almost completely free from inaccuracies, but so certain 
is it to run into a second edition, that, when the time comes for this, 
Dr. Wittke may care to correct the statement (p. 2) that the then Chan- 
cellor of the University of Chicago spoke in the Paulskirche ceremony at 
Frankfurt am Main on 18 May 1948 (it was at that in the A/a of the 
University that he spoke and your reviewer was present on both occasions); 
and that the Emperor Wilhelm I of Germany died in 1881 (p. 354). It 
was, of course, 1888. He might also care to note that not only ‘ In the 
spring of 1849 an offer of substantial financial rewards for the assassina- 
tion of the rulers of the German states and the murder of Napoleon seems 
to have been made’, but that such an offer was widely printed in the 
American press (both English and German language) in the shape of a 
proclamation signed by that same L. A. Wollenweber of Philadelphia who 
is mentioned in another connexion (on p. 34) by Dr. Wittke. 

Joun A. Hawcoop. 


The Northern Railroads in the Civil War 1861-1865. By THomas WEBER. 
(King’s Crown Press, Columbia University, New York, 1952; 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press.) 


The Railroads of the Confederacy. By Rosert C. Brack III. (Chapel Hill : 
University of North Carolina Press, 1952.) 


THE importance of the railway in war is a commonplace, but the role 
which it played in the American Civil War is peculiarly interesting. 
Mobilization, strategic movement, and supply have been the chief 
services rendered to armies by railways since 1870, even since 1866; 
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and they played a small part in European warfare in 1859. In the Civil 
War, however, they performed the same functions as in European warfare 
but also one relatively seldom found in its annals, tactical movement. 
In two famous battles, First Bull Run or Manassas and Chickamauga, 
Confederate troops went into action straight from their trucks to turn the 
scale in favour of Joseph Johnston and Braxton Bragg. Though the 
Confederacy was at a great disadvantage as regards length of track, 
quality, and resources for repair and development, though it was worse 
hampered than the Union by gaps, the southern railways were in a sense 
even more valuable than the northern because without them the southern 
cause could not have survived as long as it did, whereas the Union had 
less to fear from hostile offensives. These two works on the railways 
serving the two sides have been published almost simultaneously, 
though the ‘ southerner ’, Mr. Black—actually a New Yorker—saw that 
of the northerner, Mr. Weber, in the form of an unpublished doctorial 
treatise. The chief difference between them is that Mr. Black writes in the 
more lively and popular style, possesses a gift for the delineation of char- 
acter, includes a number of interesting illustrations and maps, and has 
produced the more vivid and readable book. Both are scholarly and 
make use of manuscript material as well as a large number of railway 
reports, time-tables, etc., which must have been heavy going. 

Mr. Weber tells the story of the rich. The most serious gaps in the 
northern lines had been ‘ bridged with steel’ in the decade before the 
war. Capital, material, and even labour could be procured from Europe, 
with the result that a considerable amount of expansion was possible. 
Passenger traffic continued to be large, and some districts were hardly 
touched by the war. Average speeds would appear to have been nearly 
double those of the south. No comparable difficulties in the production 
of locomotives, rolling stock, and rails existed. Gas illumination, 
unknown in the Confederate states, was coming in. Sleeping cars, if 
dirty ones, ran regularly on main lines. Bridges were pre-fabricated 
on something approaching the technique of the assembly line. Granting 
these advantages, the northern lines achieved some fine feats, notably the 
carriage of reinforcements to Rosecrans after his defeat at Chickamauga 
over a distance of 1200 miles, which made possible Grant’s crucial 
victory at Chattanooga. Above all, these railways rendered steady and 
consistent service. By comparison the Confederate situation was miser- 
able. The best source of material was capture. Lee, Jackson, and 
the cavalryman Ashby took a considerable number of locomotives which 
were dragged by teams of horses or ferried across the unbridged Rappa- 
hannock to Confederate railheads. Everything creaked and groaned 
both literally and figuratively, and when the Federals’ offensives succeeded 
and they had the opportunity to break up their opponents’ system on a 
large scale the whole network was already far gone in decay. 

On top of all this, the government with the better railways had by far 
the better railway policy. Lincoln had difficulties about regulation, but 
they were nothing to those of Jefferson Davis. On a remarkable map 
ot the railroads of the Confederacy which Mr. Black has compiled 113 
are shown. The companies and their states co-operated only to a limited 
extent. Governor Brown of Georgia threatened to fight if any of his 
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rolling stock were taken for use elsewhere. Bills to allow the President 
to control the railways—such as that passed without trouble in Washing- 
ton—were killed or made useless. Mr. Black hesitates before expressing 
his opinion about why Davis so often compromised or gave way on vital 
questions of this kind, but is almost undoubtedly right in his final verdict. 
Davis was not a weak man and had learnt something of the value of rail- 
ways from the military point of view during a not unsuccessful tenure of 
the office of secretary of war in the United States government. Tender- 
ness towards private interests can have played only a secondary part in his 
decisions, or the lack of them, on the integration of the railways. It all 
goes back once again to states’ rights, not merely a tenet of the Con- 
federacy but the ostensible cause for which it went to war. It was because 
he felt acutely the fragility of his administration when it came to inter- 
ference with this sacred power that the railroads of the Confederacy 
never really developed from their original role of feeding the great water 
routes and were never closely welded together. Fragile the central 
control may have been, but the danger from the north was greater than 
that from within. For the Confederacy it was all or nothing. Its 
failure to co-ordinate railway traffic was one of the major influences 
leading to its downfall. The devotion and brilliance of civil and 
military officials achieved marvels, but could not overcome that 
ep: Cyrit FAtts. 


Works and Buildings. By C. M. Konan. (London: Her Majesty’s 


Stationery Office and Longmans, Green & Co., 1952.) 


Tuis is a further contribution to the official history of the second world 
war, edited by Professor Sir W. K. Hancock. 

Major Kohan’s subject is described on the cover as ‘the story of a 
joint enterprise by Government and industry under the stress of war ’. 
Since other volumes in the series cover war production in all its phases, 
and special building programmes (such as air-raid shelters), it might be 
thought that this restriction upon Major Kohan’s scope rendered his 
task an easy one, since he was thereby confined mainly to the relations 
between one industry, the building industry, and one government 
department, the ministry of works. Most of the documents come, indeed, 
from that ministry, and the author has successfully digested them and 
presented a lucid account of the detailed controls set up in the war, and, 
what is more to the point, of the principles of policy which underlay 
both the form of these controls and their administration. No one who 
wants to understand the subject of building control in this country can 
omit to read Major Kohan’s parts ii and iii. 

Nevertheless, much wider and more speculative themes keep intruding 
upon Major Kohan’s account. He is dealing, after all, with the history 
of the government’s relationship with constructional output, that is, its 
task in relation to about half the fixed annual investment of the country 
and hence with the constructional industries. His story cannot begin on 
9 October 1940, when the Ministry of Works was set up, but must perforce 
include some account of the earlier committees which attempted to co- 
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ordinate rearmament building from 1936 onwards; nor was the Ministry 
of Works the sole department concerned with building during the war 
years. Moreover, the building and related industries received a tre- 
mendous shock with the impact of the war, because both of new and 
exceptional demands upon them, and of new and uncalled-for suggestions 
as to their methods and procedures. The architects’ profession changed in 
size and character. Existing methods of letting contracts were called 
into question. Economies in material were sharp and far-reaching. 
New techniques were prospected by engineers. New plant was imported 
on a large scale. With all these momentous changes Major Kohan 
might have found a simple and not inglorious tale to tell, beginning with 
the industry before the challenge, and leading through years of tribulation 
and adjustment to the industry today, re-organized, modernized, reformed, 
and efficient, the perfect instrument for the use of some great new school 
of neo-Elizabethan architecture. How different were the facts with which 
Major Kohan has had to deal! So let him not be blamed if his volume is 
cautious, moderate and depressingly inconclusive: 

* At the end of the war’, he writes (pp. 447-8), ‘ and during the years 
that followed, the position of the building industry remained undefined 
and its future course unsure.’ 

This is unfortunately true, and explains much of the inconclusiveness 
of his study. Moreover, Major Kohan has had to write under another 
restraint, that of omitting most of the names of the principal personages 
in his narrative. There has been, it appears, ‘some slight change of 
practice in the citing of names ’, as Professor Hancock explains in his 
editorial note to this volume, and no doubt it would be wrong, as he says, 
to give ‘ good or bad marks to civil servants who are debarred from ex- 
plaining or defending their actions’. But it can hardly be said that the 
new procedure lends colour or interest to the account of a long succession 
of committee decisions. 

Despite these difficulties, Major Kohan has accomplished three im- 
portant feats: he has given a full and authoritative account of the setting 
up of the Ministry of Works and of its ever-widening war-time respon- 
sibilities, he has made clear the nature of the critical decisions taken 
largely through that ministry’s agency in the ordering of a war-time 
building programme, and he has documented (particularly in chapters iii 
and xviii) the character of the organization set up, with some indication 
of its internal limitations and external difficulties. The less fully written 
chapters, for example on the War Office, the Ministry of Aircraft Produc- 
tion and the Ministry of Supply, are worth reading as bringing out the 
essential nature of war-time (and for that matter, of peace-time) planning— 
namely, the logistical problem of keeping a special service, in this case 
building, more or less adequate to an ever-changing programme and suffi- 
cient to meet decisions on policy that were susceptible to only minor 
alteration or modification. The section on the ‘ Bolero’ programme, 
provides an incidental commentary on Anglo-U.S. collaboration that is 
both entertaining and of more than transient interest. 

The unavoidable untidiness of the story is mitigated by the care with 
which Major Kohan has pruned irrelevancies from his work; an 
occasional repetition here and there might have been avoided, but the 
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main story is presented ‘just as it happened’, and if what happened 
sometimes smacks of late night oil in the committee room or the plannet’s 
office this has the justification of verisimilitude. It is possible that some 
nuances must always escape the historian’s pen, but it would have been 
hard to introduce them here unless the ban on personal names had been 
removed, and unless, indeed, many persons now living had published 
their autobiographies. Major Kohan has made full and fair use of the 
published as well as the unpublished material at his disposal (Lord Reith’s 
autobiographical work confirms his view of the part played by Sir Hugh 
Beaver in the formative years), and this work should stand as an equal in 
scholarly accuracy, and in special interest, with the other volumes in this 
series. 


IAN BOWEN. 





Short Notices 


Tue second edition of Hugo Hassinger’s Geographische Grundlagen 
der Geschichte (Freiburg: Herder, 1953), a geographical introduction to 
the series Geschichte der fiirbrenden Volker, had fortunately been completed 
before the author’s death in 1952. Since it first appeared in 1931, there 
have been many archaeological discoveries which bear upon the early 
stages of cultural growth in both the Old and the New Worlds. These, 
as well as some of the political changes due to the Second World War, 
have led to careful revision of parts of the book. Thus, for example, 
the chapter on the greater movements of history in Europe as related 
to land and to sea has been expanded, notably in respect of the probable 
influence of climatic changes in early times ; and the extension has 
allowed for greater reference to modern developments in the British 
Isles and the U.S.S.R. This chapter is a masterpiece of interesting 
condensation. Despite its vast range and factual content the book is 
readable, since it is well written. There are many subjects that certainly 
call for expansion and for this reason an important feature is the chapter- 
bibliography amounting to sixty pages and containing over 2,000 
references. A. G. Octtvie. 


If nowadays it is a commonplace among historians that geography 
is not simply ‘the stage of history’, but an element in history itself, 
shaping men’s actions and in turn acted on by them, this is due as much 
to Sir John Myres as to any man alive. In Geographical History in Greek 
Lands (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953) a dozen of his more important 
lectures and papers on the connexion between geography and history are 
reprinted. ‘The latest dates from 1941, the earliest from 1910 (when he 
left the Chair of Greek and a lecturership in historical geography at Liver- 
pool for the Wykeham Chair at Oxford); and despite some inevitable 
repetitions of idea, phrase and illustration, they are still good reading. 
The first five deal with general topics; next follow three essays on specific 
problems of Greek history—the geographical aspect of colonization 
(with some New World analogies after the manner of T. R. Glover), 
the distribution of the city states, and population trends in the ancient 
world (a fine essay) ; finally there are four studies of specific regions, the 
modern kingdom of Greece and its successive frontiers, the Marmora 
region (very good), and the Aegean Islands and the Dodecanese—all 
showing the marks of an author who knows Greece intimately from 
extensive travel and sailing small boats about the islands. There is a 
bibliography of his works, a dozen photographs of Greek scenes, pleasant 
but perhaps rather arbitrarily chosen, and an index. There has been some 
re-editing. It was certainly wise to try to reduce repetition. But an 
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inaugural lecture of 1910 is itself an historical document, and if it had to be 
‘brought up to date’ with references to air-photography and the like, 
the additions should have been put into square brackets. ‘This is, 
however, a small criticism. ‘The volume as a whole is a useful collection 
of the K/eine Schriften of a great teacher, and they can still be put into any 
student’s hands with profit. F, W. WALBANK. 


The first and shorter of the two studies that compose M. Jerome 
Carcopino’s volume of Etudes d’histoire chrétienne (Paris : Albin Michel, 
1953), is a vigorous restatement of the case for the Christian origin and 
significance of the well-known ‘ magic word-square’, rotas opera tenet 
arepo sator. The matter might well have seemed to have been settled 
by the discovery of two examples scratched upon the walls of Pompeii ; 
since, although a specious, if somewhat far-fetched, case can be made 
out for regarding it as an anagram of the words Paser noster, repeated 
twice to form a cross and flanked by the apocalyptic letters, alpha and 
omega, the terms and content of such an anagram are inconceivable at 
so early a date. M. Carcopino boldly cuts the knot by attributing both 
Pompeian examples to treasure-hunters. There are a few—a very few 
—such post-eruption graffiti ; but in the face of the excavator’s explicit 
statement that, in one case at any rate, the layers of volcanic ash had 
certainly not been disturbed (and such disturbance is very easily identi- 
fied), one must admire M. Carcopino’s courage and virtuosity rather 
than his judgement. The same qualities distinguish the second article, 
which summarizes and discusses the results of the recent excavations 
underneath St. Peter’s. M. Carcopino has convinced himself that these 
excavations have resolved, once and for all, two controversial problems : 
they have yielded conclusive evidence that the present High Altar 
marks the spot where the remains of the Apostle were buried a few years 
after his martyrdom ; and they have ‘ proved’ that these remains (and, 
by analogy, those of St. Paul) were transferred to the cemetery ad 
catacumbas during the Valerianic persecution of 258, and subsequently 
retransferred to the present site by Constantine. Both propositions 
may well be true ; but it would have been wiser to recognize, with the 
authors of the official report,! that there are still considerable gaps in the 
evidence. None of the inhumation graves that antedate the later shrine 
(pp. 171-2) is necessarily earlier than the second century ; it is no more 
than an inference that the central niche of this shrine marks the site of 
some earlier object of veneration ; and it is pure guesswork that this 
object was a casket containing bones (p. 179) rather than the remains of 
an extended body. All that has been proved is that, at some date soon 
after the middle of the second century, the Christians of Rome erected 
a martyr-shrine on this spot, in circumstances that may reasonably be 
interpreted as indicating a wish to mark a spot known or believed to be 
that of St. Peter’s grave. So, too, to the vexed question of the supposed 
third-century translation of his remains to S. Sebastiano, the excavations 
have afforded no conclusive answer. However plausible the arguments 


1B. M. Apolloni-Ghetti, A. Ferrua, E. Josi, and E. Kirschbaum, Esplorazioni sotto 
Ja confessione di San Pietro in Vaticano eseguite negli anni 1940-1949, Vatican City, 1951. 
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for such a translation, the absence of St. Peter’s name from the graffti 
of the pre-Constantine shrine cannot be made to carry the decisive 
weight that M. Carcopino assigns to it. The whole article is full of 
stimulating and ingenious suggestions ; and it has much to offer the 
critical reader. But, as an account of the Vatican excavations, it would 
have gained a lot from a less exuberant approach. 

J. B. Warp Perkins. 


The Legend of the Sainte Ampoule (London : Faber and Faber, 1953) 
is the substance of the work of which Sir Francis Oppenheimer gave us 
a foretaste in his Frankish Themes and Problems (noticed ante, |xviii 454). He 
here traces the origin of the legend and the story of the Sainte Ampoule, 
showing how closely both were bound up with the history of the 
Church of Rheims and the ambitions of successive archbishops. 
Whether Sir Francis can be judged successful in his endeavour to find 
distinct origins for ampoule and legend must depend on how far the 
reader thinks rationalized conjecture is permissible in serious historical 
writing. There is plenty of it here, and it is well done. Conjecture 
apart, he has presented and illustrated his material attractively, and has 
demonstrated that the legend, once combined with a real ampoule, did 
play a significant part in the history of the French monarchy. Arch- 
bishop Hincmar is cleared of suspicion of having invented the legend. 
But in his search for background, the author has ranged farther afield 
than he need have done and so increased his chances of making silly 
mistakes. I understand just how one comes to allow Gaugoud for 
Gougaud (p. 83), hesaurius (repeated) for thesaurarius (p. 174), Surmont 
for Sirmond (p. 181), Ronci (repeated) for Rouci (p. 210), post festum for 
post factum (p. 231), 725 for 825 (p. 235) and Louis IV for Louis VI 
(p. 261) ; but, in sum, these and many other errors, the result both of 
carelessness and of ignorance, are unaccountably numerous. Can they 
increase the reader’s confidence in the author’s fitness to guide him over 
such treacherous ground ? This is a great pity, for the ground in 
question, prudently gone over by a competent scholar, might have 
yielded a different harvest. The wider subject of the ambitions of the 
Church of Rheims is, of course, much more in need of attention ; but 
it calls for a Levillain and half a lifetime’s work. 

J. M. Watrace-Hanri1t. 


Nine volumes have now appeared of the Early Yorkshire Charters 
which Dr. William Farrer began. Six of them have been edited by 
Mr. Charles Clay. The latest to appear (Yorkshire Archaeological 
Society record series, extra series, vol. vii, 1952) relates to the Stuteville 
fee. It has a more limited interest than that possessed by the honours 
of Richmond and of Warenne which formed the subject of earlier 
volumes ; yet the Stutevilles, as an influential family of northern barons, 
active in border warfare and in local administration under the Angevin 
kings, deserve close study. Their progenitor, the first Robert de 
Stuteville, had given to him the bulk of the Yorkshire lands which 
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Hugh, son of Baldric, held at the time of the Domesday survey. Siding 
with Robert Curthose against Henry I, he suffered forfeiture of his 
estates. His grandson and namesake, Robert de Stuteville ITI, recovered 
eight knights’ fees in Yorkshire in Stephen’s reign and set out to win 
back the rest of the forfeited lands. These had been given away by 
Henry I to Nigel of Aubigny and so had become part of the honour of 
Mowbray. He was largely successful. Ten fees were returned to him 
early in the reign of Henry II to hold of the Mowbrays as an under- 
tenant, and nine more were recovered in the next generation. So the 
Stutevilles came again into possession of most of the lands that their 
ancestor had owned, and a royal grant of the honour of Liddel ex- 
tended their influence into Cumberland. Mr. Clay justifiably includes 
in this volume the Yorkshire lands of which Robert de Stuteville III 
was a sub-tenant in 1166 as well as those of which he was at that time 
tenant-in-chief. They lay in the North and East Ridings. The 
Dodsworth manuscripts and the Rievaulx and Byland chartularies form 
the chief sources for the hundred and sixty-eight charters printed in this 
volume, of which fifty-eight have not been previously published. The 
high quality of the editing and the accuracy of the dating are what one 
has learned to expect from Mr. Clay. His treatment of the descent of 
the Norman and cadet branches of the Stuteville family is exhaustive : 
indeed, one almost regrets the amount of labour that must have been 
spent upon it. Attention may be drawn to the editor’s Appendix on the 
early priors of Newburgh and to his very useful subject index. One 
of the most interesting of the grants recorded is that by which Robert 
de Stuteville gave in 1154-6 to the monks of Meaux a wooden castle, 
presumably from his manor of Cottingham, out of which they con- 
structed their conventual offices. H. H. E. Crasrer. 





Until recently Richard of St. Victor has been one of the most 
neglected of the great twelfth-century writers. There have been several 
reasons for this : he is a spiritual writer who falls short of St. Bernard 
in power and insight ; a scholar and Biblical commentator who is less 
significant than his master Hugh or (it would now appear) than his 
fellow-pupil Andrew of St. Victor. No one would deny that he had 
an important place in the formation of the ‘ Victorine tradition’ but 
this tradition is less distinctive and less easy to grasp than the tradition 
of Citeaux, and it is hard to resist the impression that Richard’s peculiar 
qualities would have found more scope at Citeaux than at St. Victor. 
In short, he is a writer whom it is difficult to ‘place’ ; and the exe- 
getical form of most of his writing, its great bulk, and the confusing 
problems of authorship which are not yet fully solved, have all contri- 
buted to delay the appreciation of an author who offers few oppor- 
tunities for a rapid comprehension. During the last few years much 
has been done, particularly by M. Chatillon, to clear the way for an 
understanding of this author, notably by restoring to him a whole series 
of works which have previously gone under other names. The purpose 
of this notice is to draw attention to the first volume of an edition of 
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Richard of St. Victor’s Sermons et Opuscules Spirituels (Paris, Desclée de 
Brouwer, 1951) by J. Chatillon and W. J. Tulloch, with a French transla- 
tion by J. Barthélemy. The work which has been chosen to initiate this 
enterprise is one which gives a good sample of the author’s style and range 
of interests, but which also underlines the difficulties of appreciation. 
The general subject of the work, or series of sermons, to which the 
editors give the title L’édit d’ Alexandre ou Les trois Processions is an 
exposition of the spiritual and allegorical significance of the liturgical 
processions on the Feasts of the Purification, Palm Sunday, and 
Ascension Day. The work of editing has been done with great care, 
and the persevering reader will find much in the later part of the work 
which is both instructive and interesting. But it is unfortunate that 
the starting point of the whole work remains, despite the efforts of the 
editors, wrapt in mystery. This starting point is an edict of a certain 
magnus Alexander, probably Pope Alexander III, on the subject of these 
processions ; but Richard’s mind did not easily descend to historical 
details and he leaves the reader in the greatest uncertainty as to the scope, 
purpose and language of the ‘ edict’ which gave rise to his reflexions. 
It is not the editors’ fault that they cannot dispel this uncertainty and, 
apart from this initial difficulty, their notes and indexes provide all the 
help that could be wished for in understanding the text ; but it is 
perhaps a pity that they did not choose a more straightforward work 
for their first volume. Their enterprise, however, deserves a warm 
welcome, and it is to be hoped that further volumes will appear without 
long delay. R. W. SouTHERN. 


The chief economic features of the early Cistercian monasticism were 
the founding of monasteries in isolation from existing human settlements, 
the pursuit of self-sufficiency, the reliance on the work of the monks 
and the lay conversi rather than on the services of peasant tenants or 
hired labourers. The gradual relaxation of these requirements formed 
one of the issues repeatedly discussed in the general chapters of the 
Cistercian Order in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The fact that 
several foundations in eastern Europe did not conform to the austere 
economic rules of the early Cistercians has been stressed recently by 
several scholars. It was the purpose of Miss H. Chlopocka in ‘ The 
Cistercian Abbey of Kolbacz in XII-XIV centuries : a study of the 
origins and development of a great estate’ (Powstanie i Rozwij Wielkiej 
Whlasnosci Ziemskiej Opactwa Cystersow w Kolbaczu w XII-XIV Wieku. 
Poznan: Poznafiskie Towarzystwo Przyjacidl Nauk, Prace Komisji 
Historycznej, tom. xvii, fasc. 2, 1953) to study these problems with 
reference to one representative Cistercian house. Her choice fell on 
a monastery some fifteen miles south east of Stettin and thus lying in 
a region on the early history of which she has previously published 
valuable work. Kolbacz was founded in 1173-4 by the castellan of 
Stettin, who settled in it Danish Cistercians. Endowed at the outset 
with property in five localities, the abbey became fairly quickly, through 
donations and purchases, one of the wealthiest monastic houses in 
Pomerania ; in the fourteenth century it possessed properties in over 
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seventy localities. We are told by Miss Chlopocka that both the 
original endowment of the abbey and most of its subsequent acquisitions 
consisted of villages in existence already before the arrival of the monks. 
She certainly shows that the densest concentration of the abbey’s 
properties was to be found in the fertile and well-populated district 
to the south of the monastery. She is probably justified in her view 
that the Cistercians of Kolbacz did little to reclaim new land and that 
they did not introduce many fresh settlers. But she seldom offers 
adequate information about the size and the character of the population 
in the localities where the abbey acquired land. ‘The author thinks that 
the conversi were unimportant on the abbey’s estates, because there was 
a good supply of local labour and because there are few references to 
them, but the sources at her disposal seem too scanty to give much weight 
to arguments from silence and she overlooks the fact that the recruit- 
ment of the lay brethren of the Cistercian order was affected as much 
by religious as by economic motives. In the’ fourteenth century the 
abbey possessed seventeen granges, but there is no information how 
they were created. The author’s complete neglect of the religious and 
cultural aspects of the abbey’s history is unfortunate, because it leaves 
an impression that purely economic preoccupations dominated the life 
and the policies of the Cistercians of Kolbacz, which is possibly untrue. 
The book of Miss Chlopocka forms an interesting contribution to the 
history of the Cistercian monasteries in medieval Pomerania, but it 
provides no convincing conclusions on the wider problems raised by 
the history of the Cistercian Order. E. B. Frype. 


The charters of Lancaster, in original or in translation, were printed 
for the Chetham Society in 1907. A calendar or list of them and of 
other records of the city was published by John Brownbill in 1929. It 
cannot, therefore, be said that Mr. T. Pape’s Charters of the City of 
Lancaster (Lancaster City Council, 1952) exposes new material, though 
the author claims that his list of charters is more accurate than Brown- 
bill’s. The booklet’s main purpose is to explain the city’s valuable 
accumulation of charters which has recently been rehoused in a handsome 
cabinet. Around abstracts of the charters has been woven a brief 
institutional history of the city. Mr. Pape is perhaps not wholly correct 
in implying that the charter of 1663 was surrendered in consequence of 
Quo Warranto proceedings. It is more likely that here, as in most other 
boroughs, the mere threat of a Quo Warranto sufficed to secure surrender. 
In any case the records of the King’s Bench do not show that an infor- 
mation was ever filed. R. B. Puc. 


The late Dr. Otto Oppermann was known as a palaeographer and 
a searching critic of documents of dubious authenticity... His final 
contribution to European history, Ké/nisch-Geldrische Urkundenstudien zur 
Geschichte des 13. Jahrhunderts (Groningen : Wolters, 1952) appears as 
no. 25 of the Bijdragen of the Institute for Medieval History of the 


1 Ante, xxvi. 200; xlii. 615. 
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University of Utrecht. It is unfinished : Oppermann had completed 
his detailed study of the documents, which forms the first two parts of 
the treatise ; but the historical sketch which summarizes his results 
(patt iii) has been put together from his notes by Drs. W. Jappe Alberts 
and F. Ketner. The documents examined are charters relating to the 
rights of the archbishop and the city of Cologne respectively, to those 
of the county of Guelders, of various towns on the lower Rhine, and 
of the Frisians. The conclusions reached are that many (though 
possibly not all of them) are forgeries of the period between 1245 and 
1290, and show traces of having been fabricated either in the scriptorium 
of Cologne cathedral or that of the church of St. Walpurgis at Zutphen. 
An interesting palaeographical point is that Dr. Oppermann believes the 
contraction -o(ne)m, found instead of o(n)em in England in a Plea Roll 
of 1229, not to have become common in the Low Countries before the 
middle of the thirteenth century. Another matter deserving further 
study is the distinction between oppidani and cives. Dr. Oppermann 
suggests that the latter term was only applicable to the members of 
imperial cities, and that the use of the word in some of the charters 
implies an attempt by the more important towns to produce evidence 
of their status as cities of the empire. The historical sketch of events 
during the period covered in Cologne and in the Low Countries generally 
will be of value as giving details of the extent to which the power of the 
emperor (or rather the king of the Romans) had waned in the region of 
the lower Rhine. Dr. Oppermann wisely insists in his preface on the 


historical value of forgeries as a guide to tendencies which frequently 
escape notice in more orthodox authorities. His portrait forms a 
frontispiece to the volume. CHARLES JOHNSON. 


The Italian expedition of John of Bohemia has not been the subject 
of a monograph since Péppelmann’s long article in the Archiv fiir 
Osterreichische Geschichte for 1865. Dr. Carla Dumontel in her L’Impresa 
Italiana di Giovanni di Lussemburgo Re di Boemia (Universita di Torino, 
Pubblicazioni della Facolta di Lettere e Filosofia, vol. iv, fasc. 3: 
Turin, 1952) offers a treatment based on the chronicle and other sources 
used by Péppelmann, reinforced by much diplomatic correspondence 
which has been published in the intervening ninety years. Some details 
in the story can now be corrected or filled in, but the conclusions of 
Péppelmann stand fundamentally unchanged. Dr. Dumontel uses her 
sources in general with skill and care, though it must be doubtful how 
far Charles IV’s autobiography should be accepted as an authority for 
the events of the early months of 1331 (when Charles, then aged fourteen, 
was still north of the Alps), and again Tuscan sources are hardly adequate 
for the unqualified statement that Philip VI of France gave King John 
100,000 florins for his expedition of 1333, especially when Villani only 
says ‘it was said’ (‘dissesi”). The book supplies a good account of 
the events of John’s rule in Italy and of its diplomatic background 
(though unfortunately it includes no index) but it has the serious dis- 
advantage of being based solely on printed sources. This means that 
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a statement that one document provides ‘ the only information we have 
concerning John of Bohemia’s rule in Bergamo’ is a rash one, but, more 
seriously, it is responsible for the banality of Dr. Dumontel’s conclusions 
on the causes for King John’s failure. This she ascribes in one most 
inadequate sentence to the opposition of Florence, the Lombard 
Ghibellines and Lewis 1V. Research in Lombard and Tuscan archives 
would surely have provided fuller information on why each of the 
towns concerned turned to King John, on his financial and all-important 
military resources, and above all on how he ruled the towns that made 
him their nominal lord; ‘il Boemino’, as Villani calls him, was 
attempting a task far beyond his strength and it is not at all clear to what 
extent power really shifted in any of these cities. Only much more 
knowledge on these subjects could make possible an authoritative 
answer to the question of why he failed. Dr. Dumontel’s analysis of 
King John’s diplomatic negotiations reveals a consistent duplicity which 
makes one wonder whether his life should really be made the subject of 
‘eine Studie zum romantischen Rittertum’, as his last biographer 
would have us believe. It is clear too that John XXII was not won over 
to John of Bohemia’s schemes by his ambassadors in March 1331, as 
Mollat states ; he came round slowly and unwillingly by the end of 
1332, largely because his unfortunate legate Pouget could find no other 
ally in Italy. D. P. WaAtey. 


After half a century in which the record sources of medieval English 
history have been intensively exploited, there are signs of a revived 
interest in the chronicles of the period, and it is appropriate that those 
of local importance should be published by local societies. In the case, 
however, of The Kirkstall Abbey Chronicles, ed. J. Taylor (Thoresby 
Society’s Publications, vol. xlii, 1952), it is local provenance rather than 
local interest which has induced the Society to publish an edition of two 
fourteenth-century chronicles in the Bodleian Library, for in both the 
local entries are subordinate to a narrative which is chiefly concerned 
in the one case with Edward III’s wars in France, and in the other with 
the policies and downfall of Richard II. This latter text (known as the 
‘Short Chronicle’) is already familiar from its partial publication by 
Miss M. V. Clarke and Mr. N. Denholm-Young in the Bulletin of the 
John Rylands Library, but it now appears in full for the first time, together 
with a translation and notes. Of the other (‘Long’) chronicle, only 
a short passage is printed (in translation), but an analysis of its text and 
of the sources used is given in an appendix. In his introduction Mr. 
Taylor not only discusses the provenance of both chronicles in detail, 
but gives an interesting survey of Cistercian literary activity in the 
later middle ages. Neither in quality nor in quantity was it particularly 
impressive and, as Mr. Taylor admits, ‘in turning to the Cistercian 
chroniclers themselves we are plunged for the most part among the 
dimmer figures of medieval historical writing, men whose names have 
in the majority of cases failed to survive the passage of time’. Most 
of their best work was, as he suggests, ‘done in the writing of local 
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history, in the accounts of abbeys, cathedrals, and corporate bodies, 
compiled by men such as Abbot Burton of Meaux, under the influence 
of a personal and indestructible interest in the past’ : and none of their 
general chronicles could equal those which were written in the great 
Benedictine abbeys in previous centuries. In this context the two 
Kirkstall chronicles are of interest because they represent a serious, if 
unambitious, attempt to write the history of England rather than of an 
individual abbey, and the Short Chronicle at least is a primary source 
for two critical periods in the reign of Richard Il. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Taylor’s presentation of it is not impeccable: for neither the 
transcription nor the translation is free from errors.1_ But it would be 
unfair to suggest that occasional slips such as these seriously impair 
the value of an otherwise competently edited text, and it is the absence 
of an index which to many will be the chief deficiency of this volume. 
H. M. Co vin. 


It is always a pleasure to welcome anything from the pen of so 
learned and incisive an historian as Mr. K. B. McFarlane. His John 
Wycliffe and the Beginnings of English Non-conformity (London: English 
Universities Press, 1952) lives up to expectation, though to a generation 
reared upon Workman it may seem iconoclastic. The real heroes of 
the book are the prelates William Courtenay and Thomas Arundel ; 
the ivies of legend and tradition are mercilessly stripped from the 
gnarled and oak-like figure of the heresiarch ; and he is shown to have 
been anything but the morning star of an Anglican Reformation, which 
was actually delayed rather than advanced by his doctrinaire ferocity— 
or even of the Hussite movement, upon which his writings, though 
studied in Bohemia, seem to have had curiously little effect. His spiritual 
heirs, if any, were the Brownists and the Independents and their early pre- 
decessors, ‘ whose opinions would perhaps have shocked him’. Yet 
Mr. McFarlane is very far from being what is vulgarly known as a 
‘de-bunker’ : his spare, taut Wycliffe, divested as he is of everything 
but the most strictly ‘ historical’ attributes, is none the less a living 
figure, and the background of fourteenth-century Oxford, and England, 
is superbly drawn. The later, simpler Lollards are rather more sym- 
pathetically treated than their master, and there is a real addition to 
knowledge in the unusually detailed account of Sir John Oldcastle’s 
career, particularly his rebellion in 1414. It is a pity that a ‘ popular’ 
narrative does not permit the use of footnotes, especially in these later 
chapters, where exact references would have been valuable, but that is 


1 E.g. p. 74, last line, for ‘ council’ read ‘counsel’ ; p. 78, 4 lines from bottom, 
delete ‘its’ ; p. 79, line 27, delete ‘their’ ; p. 81, line 25, for ‘ King’ read ‘ king- 
dom’ ; p. 83, line 5, for ‘ despatch’ read ‘ deserts ’, line 16, for ‘ learned men’ read 
“men of judgement’, lines 32-3, for ‘ Lord Henry of Lancaster’ &c. read ‘ Lord 
Henry of Lancaster then the honourable Duke of Hereford and offspring of Lord 
John of Gaunt the magnificent Duke of Lancaster of pious memory’ ; p. 105, line 15, 
for ‘ aspiratus’ read ‘aspirat’; p. 109, line 10, for ‘ mirabilia’ read ‘ membra’, 
line 12, for ‘ eis’ read ‘ eius’ ; p. 113, line 19, insert ‘ et’ after ‘ numquid’ ; p. 127, 
line 16, for ‘ ducum dominarum ’ read ‘ ducum et dominorum ’. 
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not Mr. McFarlane’s fault. Incidentally, The Prosecution of John Wyclyf, 
by Joseph H. Dahmus (Yale University Press, 1952) might now be added 
to his ‘ suggestions for further reading ’. ANTHONY STEEL. 


Dr. Vilho Niitemaa has continued his interesting researches into the 
social and economic history of late medieval Livonia (for his earlier 
volume see ante, Ixvi (1951), 432-3) and has now published another 
volume, Der Binnenhandel in der Politik der Livldindischen Stadte im Mittelalter 
(Helsinki : Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, ser. B., lxxvi 2, 
1952). The period covered reaches from the conquest of Livonia by 
the Germans to the end of the rule of the Teutonic Order in 1561 : 
indeed, the bulk of the documentary evidence belongs to the sixteenth 
century, and there is little prior to the fifteenth. Thus the first sections 
of the book are rather scanty and the main interest concentrates on the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, a period of crisis, rapid changes, and 
growing conflicts. These circumstances, in Livonia exactly as in other 
quarters of the Hanseatic world, brought about a change over from a 
policy of few restrictions and regulations and comparatively free trade 
to a policy of rigid protectionism and the imposition of more and more 
restrictions. These were applied by the Livonian towns equally against 
non-Hanseatics, whether from the west or from the east, against fellow- 
Hanseatics from outside Livonia, against the native peasants and noble- 
men, and against their own inhabitants if they did not belong to certain 
privileged groups. The foreign interlopers and, to a lesser extent, the 
native nobility, on the other hand, were the protagonists of fewer 
restrictions and a more liberal policy which would emancipate them 
from urban control, at a time of growing foreign competition and noble 
interest in trade and production. This guiding theme is worked out 
in great detail and with a mass of documentary evidence, often from 
unprinted sources. Bitter conflicts between the towns and the nobility 
resulted, as they occurred in so many eastern European countries at that 
time : these conflicts, in the author’s opinion, prepared the way for 
foreign expansion into Livonia from the east, south, and north, destroyed 
the country’s capacity to resist foreign aggression, and led to the final 
crisis of 1558-61 (p. 360). There are some minor criticisms : it seems 
unlikely that the number of the towns’ inhabitants increased in the late 
middle ages (as assumed without any evidence on p. 76) ; the statement 
that the Dutch in 1513 paid ‘ only’ 12 to 13} marks for one /as¢ of rye to 
the peasants who badly needed money (p. 159) compares oddly with the 
statement that the local merchants in the same year had to pay ‘as much 
as’ 12 to 13} marks to the peasants for one /ast(p. 263). In general, the 
author has paid no attention to the development of prices which might 
have furnished additional evidence on many points, and he does not 
always sufficiently distinguish between the native noblemen and the 
Teutonic Knights who were the rulers of the country : it seems that in 
the fifteenth century the latter were more interested in trade, while by 
the sixteenth the interests of the private landlords had become para- 
mount. The volume, like its predecessor, is a very valuable addition 
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to our knowledge of social and economic conditions in eastern Europe 
during a crucial phase of development. F. L. CARsTEN. 


Professor Bohdan Chudoba’s Spain and the Empire 1519-1643 (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1952) deals with the relations between the 
Spanish and the Austrian branches of the Habsburg family, from the 
imperial election of Charles V to the battle of Rocroi. This was a most 
important gap in our knowledge of the history of the Spanish empire, 
and Professor Chudoba, with his command of Slavonic, as well as 
Romance and Germanic languages, is well qualified to fill it. He takes 
as his starting point Charles V’s declaration to the Cortes of La Corufia, 
in 1520, of his ‘imperial programme’ of the defence of Christendom 
against the Ottoman Turks. Spain was to be the standard-bearer, 
shouldering the greatest burdens, but also expecting the other Habsburg 
possessions, and notably the Holy Roman Empire, to play their part in 
this defence—if need be, in subordination to Spanish interests. The 
author maintains that, until the battle of Lepanto, the Turkish danger 
dominated Spanish policy and that only after Lepanto was the defensive 
front changed to face the protestants as the principal enemy to Catholic 
Christendom. His insistence on the underlying idealism of Spanish 
policy is undoubtedly right ; but were Philip II’s aims really only 
defensive during the last twenty years of his reign, when he conquered 
Portugal, attempted to conquer England and sought to make himself 
king of France ? The divergence between Spanish idealism and Spanish 
power politics became even more apparent in the seventeenth century. 
This is clearly recognized by Professor Chudoba. He is at his best 
when analysing these conflicting motives in Spain’s tangled relations 
with the emperors and her attempt to maintain her influence in the 
Empire, and especially in Bohemia, in the two decades before the out- 
break of the Thirty Years’ War. The author’s work in Austrian and 
Czech archives breaks much new ground, in this part of his book. 
Unfortunately, the book suffers from a number of unnecessary blemishes. 
There are no footnotes, and the notes at the end of the book, divorced 
from specific statements in the text, lose much of their value. There 
are a great number of minor inaccuracies and some questionable 
historical judgements ; e.g. that Garcia de Toledo was ‘ tardy’ in his 
preparations for the relief of Malta (p. 89)—whoever was tardy, it was 
not Toledo—or that the defection of Venice from the league against 
the Turks was due to the influence of the Jew Salomon Askenazi (p. 92). 
The ‘international machinations of capitalist merchants ’ (e.g. p. 72) are 
conjured up on several occasions without further explanation. Finally, 
the book is full of spelling mistakes, especially in the notes, and the 
author’s English, though fluent, is in need of revision. Would 
it be too much to hope that the author and the Chicago University 
Press could re-issue this otherwise most valuable book in a more 
scholarly form ? H. G. KOENIGSBERGER. 
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Mr. Douglas Nobbs’s small volume, England and Scotland 1560-1707 
(London: Hutchinson’s University Library, 1952) is an admirable 
essay upon the reciprocal interaction of events and forces in England 
and in Scotland from the time of the Scottish Reformation to the parlia- 
mentary union of 1707. Almost half of the book is devoted to an 
analysis of constitutional, religious, economic, and social conditions in 
the two countries in the late sixteenth century. Mr. Nobbs then surveys, 
rapidly and ably, the complicated history of the century that follows. 
He passes constantly back and forth across the border, pointing to 
parallel and divergent developments and integrating the two portions 
of his story so far as he is able. Twice during the seventeenth century 
did English and Scots unite against a common despotism. None the 
less, as Mr. Nobbs makes clear, the differences between English and 
Scottish national traditions, ideals, and institutions ran very deep. The 
civil wars developed divergent types of religious and political radical- 
ism. The Scots clung to the ideal of a covenanting king. Only when 
the ferocity of religious and political conflict burnt itself out could a 
growing moderation and a growing emphasis upon secular and material 
considerations produce the compromise of 1707. Mr. Nobbs is a 
political scientist and his book is weighted towards the history of 
political thought. His blending of political theory with historical fact 
is excellent and his statements of the political thinking behind the acts 
of religious groups are illuminating. He has had the problem of dealing 
with a large field in small compass. His solution has been to condense 
severely, to impose a rigid discipline upon himself and upon his material. 
Every sentence carries weight and not a word is wasted. The result is 
an accurate, solid, compact, and concentrated little book that seeks to 
interpret rather than to explain detail. But the reader, as he comes to 
the end of the story, finds himself a bit breathless. 


D. H. WILLson. 


The Records Branch of the Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural 
History Society have published as their volume for the year 1951 the 
Guild Stewards’ Book of the Borough of Calne, 1361-1688, edited by Mr. 
A. W. Mabbs (Devizes, 1953). Although Calne was a Domesday 
borough, one is astonished to learn from the editor that this is the only 
surviving record of the borough earlier in date than 1835. The whole 
book, sometimes called the Burgus Book, covers the period 1561-1814. 
Mr. Mabbs’s volume takes us down to 1688. It is hoped to publish 
the latter part of the record at some future date. ‘The essence of the 
book lies in the annual series of the borough accounts from 1561 on- 
wards, but by the end of the sixteenth century it was being increasingly 
used also for the recording of orders, minutes, and municipal business 
of various kinds, and its interest widens correspondingly. As the 
editor says, the interest of the volume is essentially domestic: ‘ only 
rarely are we privileged to look beyond the borough boundaries’. 
This would not matter much if the borough accounts were lengthy and 
large in scale, but they were not. Calne was a small place, and only 
collected a few pounds in the way of revenue, and spent on an equally 
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small scale. Nevertheless, the economic historian at least will find 
useful raw material for a particularly critical century in the recurrent 
items of wage-rates for a day’s work, in the prices of everyday materials, 
and in the frequent orders regulating the management of the town 
commons. There is a good index, and the volume as a whole is well 
turned out. W. G. Hoskins. 


Professor Howard Robinson’s Britain’s Post Office (London: Cumber- 
lege, 1953) is the second work which he has written on our postal history 
from the sixteenth century to the present day. The first book which was 
published in 1948 under the title of The British Post Office: A History, 
was written in America from printed sources only.1 The second was 
written here: but it covers the same ground and despite some alterations, 
is based very largely on the same sources. Thus apart from the omission 
of references in the second book, the criticisms applied to the first apply 
to the second also. Questions of patronage and political influence, for 
instance, are either ignored altogether or lightly mentioned: while once 
again the main events in our postal history are described within the limits 
imposed by these sources. But not even the published sources have been 
fully used. For instance, Appendix I on page 280 purports to give a list 
of the secretaries of the Post Office, beginning in 1700. But in fact the 
office was created in 1694 (see General Post Office Treasury letter book 
1706-1711, fo. 254): five secretaries are wholly omitted from the list: 
(John Avent, John Lloyd, Henry Marshall, Robert Clarke, and Edward 
Parsons) while two of the dates of appointment given here are incorrect. 
Now it should be noted that a list of secretaries which is much more 
nearly accurate than Professor Robinson’s was long ago published in 
St. Martins le Grand, vol. 28, p. 9. (A definitive list could be obtained 
from unpublished material in the General Post Office, the Historical 
Register, etc.) Mistakes of this kind are important: less important are 
the judgements on political events unconnected with postal history. 
Perhaps the most valuable chapters of the book are those which deal with 
recent developments, because the administrative history of the eighteenth 
century cannot be studied from published sources. In the case of the 
Post Office, the report of 1788 supplies a good illustration of how printed 
material can mislead posterity. It seems to have led Professor Robinson 
to the view (pp. 92-5) that the officials were overpaid. But according 
to Lord Walsingham who was then joint postmaster-general, ‘ that 
cursed species of quartering runs all through the office. The labourers are 
beggars ’ (G.P.O. Palmer MSS. Bundle 5, i, fo. 138). Todd is, of course, 
an exception. But then Todd had done more to earn and deserve his 
fortune than was generally known at the time. In conclusion, Professor 
Robinson’s second book is more readable than the first. But it is painful 
to find a ducal postmaster-general referred to on page 131 as Lord 
Richmond: while on page 91 the — of Newcastle is treated in the 
same way. K. L. Exuis. 

1 Ante, \xiv. 516. 
VOL. LXVIII—NO. CCLXIX SS 
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Vaux of Harrowden, A Recusant Family, by Godfrey Anstruther, O.P. 
(Newport, Mon.: R. H. Johns, 1953) is a study of English catholics, 
mainly in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I, conveniently, if sometimes 
rather tenuously, centred on the story of one family, which was pre- 
eminent as the patrons and protectors of Jesuit missionaries during the 
period of persecution. Starting with the family in the fifteenth century, 
the narrative opens out with Thomas, second Lord Vaux, who died in 
1556, and reaches its full scale thereafter. It deals with the Treshams, 
who were related, and whose papers fortunately survive. It deals also, 
in engrossing detail, with such famous Jesuit missionaries as Campion, 
Garnet, and Gerard, tracing their movements, describing their hiding 
places, and giving the historical background, including a long account 
of the Gunpowder Plot. It is a difficult book to appraise. The drama of 
events and the moving devotion of the Vaux womenfolk make the 
narrative fascinating. Again, unstinted praise should be given to the 
author for the thorough nature of his research. Indeed, students doing 
biographical work on the Elizabethan period might well be urged to scan 
his references and learn of sources that can be unexpectedly bountiful 
for this type of study. Legal, exchequer, and episcopal records, as well 
as manuscripts in public and private collections, have all contributed to an 
unexpectedly detailed story. But the book has its weaknesses. It is 
amateurish rather than professional: it contains naiveties and errors. 
These one could overlook; but the partisan distortion of plain facts, 
blackening the case against the protestant government, is deplorable and 
debases scholarly work to the level of propaganda. Surely the author, 
writing on so detailed a scale, must have read the famous anti-catholic 
statutes that he cites. Yet his description of the Acts of 1581, 1584-5, 
and 1593 (pp. 113, 154, 192) belongs to the technique of Goebbels, not 
of the historian. Similarly, his apparent readiness to leave his readers 
with the impression that Robert Cecil died of syphilis (pp. 392-3) is 
unpardonable, and, one would like to think, bad propaganda. The 
Catholic Church gave its imprimatur to A. O. Meyer’s England and the 
Catholic Church under Queen Elizabeth. ‘The judicial tone of that fine work 
did not lessen one’s respect and sympathy for the victims of ideological 
warfare. J. E. NEAzg. 


In the Preface to his Studies in Stuart Wales (University of Wales 
Press, 1952) Professor A. H. Dodd promises to give us later ‘ a compre- 
hensive history of the period’. This preliminary volume deals with 
some of ‘the more neglected topics’. The first chapter on ‘ The 
Social Order’ gives a valuable sketch of a feudal society in dissolution, 
in which the obligation to fight for your lord was replaced by an under- 
taking (inserted in at least one Elizabethan lease) to vote at election 
times for none but the landlord or the landlord’s friend. The two 
great rival houses of Herbert dominate the scene. London merchants 
(with the help of the house of commons) fight local monopolists (backed 
up by local landlords) for free trade in butter and cloth (pp. 23-5, 31-2). 
Such capitalist production as there is is dominated by landlords, but 
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new men are forcing their way in (pp. 28-9) ; and after the Restoration 
‘coal, iron and lead works developed rapidly’, with prospectors and 
surveyors busy (p. 27). The most useful chapter is that on the changing 
social composition of county committees during the Interregnum. 
Professor Dodd arrives at no very startling conclusions, but his analysis 
gives solidity to generalizations about class divisions during the civil 
war. Lesser gentry, yeomen, artisans, peasants, predominate on the 
parliamentarian side: the old ruling families led their dependants out 
to fight for the king. The larger families who supported parliament 
(Myddelton, Trevor) were those with London connexions, often par- 
venus. The Glamorgan committee was accused of egging on servants 
and retainers to ‘ insult over the gentry’ and of sequestrating ‘ all men 
of considerable estate’ (pp. 120-1). The immediate effect of the civil 
war, Professor Dodd concludes, ‘ was to widen the social basis of Welsh 
political life rather than to bring about any revolutionary shift in its 
centre of gravity. Although many honoured names disappeared for 
a time from public affairs, about a quarter of the members of the first 
parliamentary committees were men who would in any case have taken 
the lead in county politics ; what was new was the size of the committees, 
which inevitably brought in a lower social stratum’ (p. 135). To say 
the displacement of three-quarters of the ruling class was not a ‘ revolu- 
tionary shift’ is perhaps excessively cautious ; and that was only the 
beginning. Lower social types took command after 1648-9. South 
Wales led the rest of Britain in this respect, since many of the older- 
established parliamentarian families compromised themselves during the 
second civil war, and had to be removed even before the Commonwealth 
was established. The Protectorate saw the gradual return of royalists 
to political life, side by side with those who had risen during the revolu- 
tion. They were ousted again in 1659 by men of the lesser gentry and 
middle class ; but 1660 saw the restoration of most of ‘ the old govern- 
ing families ’ together with the more adroit of the new men. Puritan- 
ism survived as an anti-landlord creed (pp. 62-3). Chapter 5 traces the 
merging of Welsh in national party politics. As Wales was absorbed 
into the national market, a united ‘ Welsh interest’ was ‘ one of the 
things the Restoration failed to restore’ (p. 193). The poverty of the 
gentry of North Wales made them cheap purchases for the court (p. 200). 
Professor Dodd’s illuminating book suggests the need for satisfactory 
biographies of John Jones the regicide and of Philip Jones, the founder 
of a new county family. CHRISTOPHER HILL. 





The Surveys of the Manors of Philip, 1st Earl of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery, 1631-2 (Wiltshire Archaeological Society, Records Branch, 
vol. ix ; Devizes, 1953) cover some twenty manors of which a dozen 
are also in the survey of 1567, published by the Roxburghe Club. The 
reader is left to make his own comparisons ; he even has to find out for 
himself which manors are in the earlier survey. There is no attempt 
to use other evidence to place the surveys in their setting as part of the 
history of the Pembroke estates. This is the more regrettable since 
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their editor, Dr. E. Kerridge, has in abundance the necessary knowledge 
of Wiltshire agrarian history and of the Pembroke muniments. Of 
course a full commentary might require volumes, but the reader is 
surely entitled to a little assistance. This minimum of helpful comment 
need not have overburdened a volume in which the index has been 
allowed to occupy as much as a fifth of the space taken by the text. A 
policy of presentation seems to have been imposed upon Dr. Kerridge 
which assumes that texts will speak for themselves. This doctrine may 
appeal to students of diplomatic and archive management, but historians 
should not take it seriously, least of all when applied to manorial surveys. 
There are several questions which might deserve comment. Why in 
some instances are there signs of extension of the cultivated area and 
a decline in the amount of sheep pasture, while in another the opposite 
occurred ? What circumstances produced the one instance of the sub- 
division of a demesne farm ? How was it that in one lease corn rents 
had increased and in two others had been reduced since 1567, while 
others persist unchanged from the Valor Ecclesiasticus ? Were the corn 
rents ever collected in kind ? Again the reader will notice three 
instances of leases for years changing into leases for lives : he may also 
wonder why one stock lease survived, while another disappeared. If 
he tries converting fines for similar dates into years’ purchase of the 
surveyors’ valuation, he will notice that the fines for both indenture- 
holders and copyholders show wide variations. It would be helpful 
to know whether there was ever any norm at which the officers negoti- 
ating fines aimed and how some fines came to be so much more beneficial 
than others. The reader could be helped enormously if the expert 
editor would indicate whether or not any evidence bearing on such 
problems survives, or what special difficulties arise in making compari- 
sons with the earlier survey. Instead, Dr. Kerridge’s introduction 
contains a stimulating general treatment of the ways in which manorial 
surveys were produced. Unfortunately in his understandable eagerness 
to remind the mud-on-the-boots, Spirit-of-English-landscape school of 
local historians that these surveys ace legalistic documents, not direct 
descriptions of the land itself, Dr. Kerridge sometimes generalizes too 
widely. He tells us ‘ Nearly every survey map of this period owes its 
existence to an enclosure or exchange of open fields or commons’. 
The maps of the estates of All Souls and Corpus Christi Colleges, Oxford, 
and of the Cavendish earls of Devonshire and of the earl of Arundel 
do not altogether bear out this contention. But he makes an interesting 
point in reminding us that some landowners (perhaps especially in the 
south-west) were still using surveys based on estimated acreages in the 
eighteenth century. If these comments have seemed to carp unduly 
at the services which Dr. Kerridge has rendered in making available 
an important series of documents, most competently abstracted, the 
excuse must be that the importance of this opportunity for increasing 
out knowledge of the régime of the south-west, with its leases for lives 
and high entry fines, seemed to demand some elucidation of the bare 
facts found in the text. J. P. Cooper, 
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The subject of Mr. W. F. Monk’s Britain in the Western Mediterranean 
(London : Hutchinson’s University Library, 1953) is one which confronts 
the author with certain obvious problems. British activities in this area 
in the last three centuries impinge on the history of Europe at so many 
points, and are so closely connected with the growth of the British 
empire in areas far away from the Mediterranean that the subject is not 
one to which it is easy to set satisfactory bounds. Moreover, the absence 
of sustained international conflict in the western Mediterranean during 
the century after 1815 tends to make this period something of an anti- 
climax after the great struggles of the previous hundred years. Mr. 
Monk has not been able entirely to elude these difficulties. He brings 
out well the strategic importance of the western Mediterranean in the 
wars of the eighteenth century, but has less to say about this subject 
when he comes to the nineteenth century. In particular the develop- 
ment of Britain’s routes to the east through the Mediterranean could 
have been more adequately discussed. His account of the growth of 
British power in the western Mediterranean from the days of the Stuarts 
to its apparently unshakeable establishment in 1815 is lucid and remark- 
ably comprehensive considering the limited space at his disposal. When, 
however, he turns to the nineteenth century the lack of any serious 
threat to Britain’s position leads him to make the chapter devoted to 
the period 1815-1900 (and to a lesser extent that covering 1900-45) 
a mere sketch of the main political and military events of the period, 
with some indications of their impact upon Britain’s Mediterranean 
position. This is probably to some extent unavoidable, but a stricter 
and more detailed attention to primarily Mediterranean issues, e.g. to 
Anglo-French competition in North Africa after 1830, would have been 
more useful and probably more interesting. The author has, on the 
other hand, performed a real service by providing for the general reader 
clear and accurate, though inevitably very concise, summaries of the 
development of policy and administration in the possessions which 
Britain has at one time or another held in the western Mediterranean— 
Tangier, Gibraltar, Minorca, Corsica, Malta, and even the Ionian 
Islands. There is no satisfactory study of British administration in 
Minorca, though the subject is full of interest and materials are not 
lacking. Nor is there any comprehensive account of the development 
of Gibraltar or the Ionian Islands under British rule. Thus the three 
chapters which Mr. Monk devotes to this aspect of his subject are in 
many ways the most valuable and original in the book. One final 
criticism to be made, however, is the absence of any real discussion of 
British economic interests in the Mediterranean except in so far as the 
British possessions there are concerned. Even a few pages on the 
development of British trade with and through the area would have 
expanded and solidified the picture here presented. The book is 
equipped with a good short bibliography and two end-paper maps. 

M. S. ANDERSON. 
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Under the rather inaccurate title Die Hoffiinanz und der moderne Staat, 
vol. i: Die Institution des Hoffaktorentums in Brandenburg-Preussen (Berlin : 
Duncker and Humblot, 1953), Dr. Heinrich Schnee has attempted to 
write a history of the Jewish financiers and money-lenders in Prussia 
and of their relations with the Hohenzollerns prior to the emancipation 
of the Jews at the beginning of the nineteenth century. The volume is 
to be followed by others dealing with the same subject in other parts of 
Germany. In a country without a native bourgeoisie the Jews were 
bound to play an important part in the financing of wars, the recruiting 
and victualling of the army, in the minting and the debasement of the 
coinage (to finance wars), and in credit operations, trade and industry 
in general. Indeed, there were very few non-Jewish bankers in the old 
Prussia, and even as industrial entrepreneurs Jews were very prominent. 
Thus the subject is an important and interesting one and there is a wealth 
of new material, but its treatment suffers from two severe handicaps. 
The mass of detail frequently obscures the argument and makes the book 
tedious to read, especially as many of the details seem to be very un- 
important. Furthermore, the author’s anti-Semitic bias makes the 
reader wonder whether the date of publication really is 1953. For 
example, the author says that one seventeenth-century financier went 
bankrupt and left many debts, but adds, without any proof, that he 
‘ naturally made considerable profits ’ (pp. 53, 55). He also asserts that 
the same man ‘ was financially in a very favourable position’ because 
he received an annual salary of 100 talers plus certain allowances for 
food and fodder (p. 50) : but such a salary was by no means particularly 
high for that time as alleged. Two Jewish banking houses are censured 
because they declined to lend money to the Prussian government after 
its defeat in 1806 (pp. 92, 213) ; but at the end the author himself adds 
(as an after-thought ?) that the court Jews were ‘a conservative, royalist 
type of people, stamped by the vital laws of the Prussian state ’ (p. 244). 
Although this has nothing whatever to do with his subject Dr. Schnee 
even goes out of his way to make two anti-Semitic remarks against the 
poet Heinrich Heine (pp. 68, 75). In the prospectus the work is highly 
praised by several German professors : one wonders whether they did 
read the book, or whether such praise is symptomatic of the standard 
of historical scholarship in Germany today. F, L. CARsTEn. 


The exploits, and the accomplices ashore, of the American colonial 
pirates of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries are the main 
subject-matter of Dr. Cyrus H. Karraker’s book, Piracy was a Business 
(West Rindge, N.H.: Richard R. Smith, 1953). There must be few 
ruffians, outside the present century, whose careers are so well docu- 
mented ; for their activities not only formed the subject of acrimonious 
correspondence between Whitehall and the colonial authorities, but are 
described in vivid and circumstantial detail in several contemporary 
works, of which Charles Johnson’s General History of the Pirates is the 
most notable. These works, often based on first-hand or nearly first- 
hand information, are indispensable to any historian of English colonial 
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seafaring during this period: they have also long been a quarry of 
convenient material for those in search of historical scandals—or simply 
of authentic adventure stories. It is unfortunately as a scandal-monger 
rather than as a historian that Dr. Karraker has chosen to approach his 
subject. Despite the initial promise of a longer perspective, his book 
does little more than re-tell with some additional detail—and a slightly 
different emphasis—the stories already familiar from the works of Mr. 
Philip Gosse and others. It does indeed give an impression of the 
swaggering, swearing, profiteering underworld that flourished on the 
fringes of the English mercantile society of the period, and of its ramifi- 
cations in colonial politics : it makes no attempt to analyse the circum- 
stances which brought this underworld into being, or which determined 
its changing concentrations and fortunes. No one would dispute that 
piracy was a business. Vessels of any size could not survive for long 
at sea without reasonably well-established contacts ashore, and plundered 
goods had to find a market. In its most obvious aspect, of course, the 
peacetime business of piracy was simply the reverse side of the wartime 
business of privateering. But there was more to it than that. It was 
not in peacetime, but during King William’s war, that the ‘ Madagascar 
Trade ’—whereby a group of New York merchants financed the looting 
of Indian Ocean commerce—had its beginnings. In the outburst of 
piracy which followed the Peace of Utrecht, New York business appears 
to have had little hand, but for several years merchants and others in 
Jamaica and the Carolinas were much implicated. These fluctuations 
cannot be set down merely to the accident of personalities : they are 
entangled with the whole web of colonial policy and politics—the 
exigencies of defence, the trade acts and the way they bore upon dif- 
ferent colonies at different times, the susceptibilities of choleric and 
strident colonial legislatures. Dr. Karraker offers disappointingly little 
—and that little is unconvincing—by way of explaining why the piracy 
business of the American colonies, both in the large and in its local 
manifestations, throve and declined just when and where it did. 
Autson SMITH. 


In his Progressive Taxation, a Study of the Development of the Progressive 
Principle in the British Income Tax (London : Cumberlege, 1953), Dr. F. 
Shehab offers both an essay in the history of certain fiscal ideas and an 
account of the growth of a governmental institution of devastating power. 
As an historical study by an economist this book is well worth pondering 
by historians. The two difficulties in this type of subject are firstly that 
ideas of fiscal equity are only some of the many factors shaping the tax 
structure at any given time, and it is not easy to combine a critical history 
of fiscal theory with a satisfactory account of the political situation from 
which the tax structure emerged; and secondly, that especially before the 
growth of economics as an organized body of inquiry, it is very difficult 
to say candidly what the influential ideas on taxation were. Historians 
are likely to feel that Dr. Shehab has not succeeded entirely in overcoming 
these two difficulties. The core of the book is a discussion of the growth 
of the notion that the burden of taxation should be distributed so as to 
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relieve the lower income groups at the expense of those better able to 
pay, with its corollaries that a basic income should be untaxed, and event- 
ually, that the rate of tax should rise steeply on the remaining income, 
and that earned and unearned incomes should be differently treated. 
Discussion of the other factors which influenced the growth of the income 
tax as an institution is severely subordinated to the theoretical criticism ; 
indeed, Dr. Shehab’s first plunge into politics at the end of the Napoleonic 
wars is designed to show that the repeal of the income tax was due to no 
weakening of enthusiasm for the idea, but to parliamentary mismanage- 
ment by the government. The author does not disregard altogether the 
non-theoretical factors influencing the growth of the tax system, but his 
primary concern with fiscal theory occasionally betrays him into state- 
ments such as this comment (p. 13) upon a pamphlet of 1693: ‘ Thus 
alreadya newtrend of thought was observable which favoured the substitu- 
tion of direct for indirect taxation and eventually led, after about two cen- 
turies, to the adoption of direct taxation as a permanent item in the public 
revenue.” This verdict is not only unacceptable, but quite at variance 
with the account the author gives of the practical considerations which 
finally convinced even Gladstone that the income tax was indispensable. 
The second difficulty arises in elucidating fiscal theory especially in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Here the discussion is based upon 
a wide selection of pamphlets and some parliamentary speeches. Un- 
fortunately no attempt is made to sift the small amount of substance from 
the vast quantity of cant of which these sources mostly consist ; most 
pamphlets on taxation in this period start from a conclusion designed 
to suit some special interest and justify it by specious argument. Again, 
the inequality of the land tax (which was real enough) is not demonstrated 
by quoting a speech in which Walpole was baiting the opposition by 
turning their own parrot cries against them. These criticisms of method, 
however, apply to the early much more than to the later chapters of the 
book, which contain much interesting analysis of the interplay of political 
fiscal, and economic ideas. The cynic will also rejoice to see the experts 
of the Inland Revenue Board steadfastly opposing almost every improve- 
ment proposed in the tax. W. R. Warp. 


The records of the Society at $.P.C.K. House, Northumberland 
Avenue, London, from which the items in Correspondence and Minutes of 
the S.P.C.K. relating to Wales, 1699-1740, edited by Miss Mary Clement 
(University of Wales Press, 1952) have been extracted, consist of the 
Minutes of the Society’s meetings since its foundation in 1699; the 
log-books in which abstracts of all letters to and from the Society were 
entered by the secretary, and a certain number of original letters. In 
collecting from these records all references to Wales the editor has 
interpreted her title widely, and this volume comprises not only all 
references to the activities of the Society in Wales, but also references 
to Welshmen connected with the Society, even if the scene of their 
activities was outside Wales. The collection is divided into four 
sections, of which the first and largest contains the abstracts of letters 
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from Welsh correspondents to the Society. This is followed by a 
section of much shorter abstracts of letters from the Society to Welsh 
correspondents ; a third section contains the Minutes relating to Wales, 
and a final section gives a few special letters concerning Wales, printed 
in full. The editing is confined to short biographical notes on the 
various correspondents and other people mentioned in the text, and these 
notes are in themselves excellent. But rather more editing is required 
in order to bring the different sections into relation with each other. 
In many cases the answer to a letter in one section is to be found, with 
a little searching, in another ; e.g. the answer to the Society’s letter to 
Erasmus Philipps asking his opinion of James Oglethorpe (p. 231) is 
to be found in the previous section (p. 154). Similarly, several of the 
special letters in section iv are replies to letters in section i. Some 
system of cross-references, especially between the ‘in’ and the ‘ out’ 
letters, would have greatly increased the usefulness of the book. The 
documents give a vivid picture of the work of the Society in Wales. 
As in England, its chief aim was educational, and the bulk of the items 
deal with the founding of charity schools and the appointment of 
teachers, the setting up of parochial libraries and the provision of suit- 
able books. Of special interest is the problem of providing books in 
Welsh, and many items refer to the translation into Welsh of the Bible, 
Prayer Book and Thirty-nine Articles, and of pamphlets such as Dr. 
Woodward’s ‘Cautions’ against drunkenness and swearing and his 
‘Persuasive towards observation of the Lord’s Day’. The book 
provides a mine of information not only for students of the S.P.C.K.’s 
work in Wales and of Welsh education in this period, but also for those 
interested in the character and work of the Welsh clergy, both as 
individuals and as a body. All these owe a debt of gratitude to Miss 
Clement for assembling so much varied material in a single volume 
where it is readily and easily accessible to them. 
Mary RANSOME. 


The value of newspapers as sources for the history of England in the 
eighteenth century is still hard to assess, but it should be obvious by now 
that they deserve more attention than they have had. Mr. G. A. 
Cranfield’s A Hand-List of English Provincial Newspapers and Periodicals 
1700-1760 (Cambridge Bibliographical Society, Monograph no. 2, 
Cambridge : Bowes and Bowes, 1952) should be of great assistance to 
would-be students of newspapers. His list is fuller than any hitherto 
produced, and he gives much badly needed information about the 
location of files, though, with certain exceptions, he has not attempted 
to record the existence of single surviving copies. He has, moreover, 
been careful to distinguish between conjecture and fact, which is particu- 
larly desirable, since the initial and terminal dates of many of the papers 
with which he is concerned cannot be other than conjectural. Where 
no copy survives, the bibliographer has to guess, though occasionally 
he can invoke other evidence in support of his guess. Users of this 
list will find that it contains a few inconsistencies ; they may also note 
omissions. In a paper such as this, however, completeness is at present 
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almost impossible. If Mr. Cranfield has invited criticism he has also 
done much to facilitate research, and a by-product of that research 
should be a flow of information, for which he asks in his ‘ Introduction ’, 
that will enable him in due course to publish a revised edition. Mean- 
while the study of his list should also stimulate a demand for something 
that he cannot supply. Of some papers, no copies survive ; of many 
only a few; some files that apparently were in existence until fairly 
recently appear to have vanished. Moreover, what remains is scattered. 
To search the provincial press as a whole for any portion of the 
eighteenth century inevitably takes time and money. Even an incom- 
plete search, such as was made by Mr. G. B. Bu: kley for his illuminating 
contribution to social history, entitled Fresh Light on 18th Century Cricket 
(Birmingham : n.d.) involved visits to some twenty libraries. Is it too 
much to hope that a collection of microfilms may be made available to 
scholars in one of our great libraries ? 
Marx A. THOMSON. 


Professor G. H. Guttridge is the first writer since Albemarle to have 
the opportunity of studying Rockingham from his own papers. If this 
does not enable him to make any startling new revelations in The Early 
Career of Lord Rockingham, 1730-1765 (University of California Publica- 
tions in History, xliv; Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1952) it is probably because the papers and, indeed, 
the subject itself are somewhat jejune. For what had Rockingham done 
to deserve his position besides one rather celebrated resignation and the 
expenditure of a lot of money (it is a pity that we are not told how much) 
on elections in Yorkshire ? Yet one should remember that the prob- 
lem of Rockingham’s accession to the treasury is no very great one 
to solve, for Northumberland, whose ‘ nothingness’ the king himself 
had commented on a few years earlier, had already been considered 
for the post. Professor Guttridge is able to do a little to make Rocking- 
ham’s rise more credible, and to reveal the man to whose ideas or 
prejudices Burke gave the semblance of political philosophy. 

RICHARD PARES. 


As Mr. Stewart Mitchell points out in his introduction to the Journal 
of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts, vol. xxvii (Boston : Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, 1952), the session of 1750-1 was one of the 
most uneventful. There was only one controversy of any length 
between the House and the Council over the right of the former to 
participate in the appointment of the attorney-general ; this raised no 
issue of general interest, and was not pushed to a conclusion. The 
absence of Governor Shirley in Europe, and the colourless character 
of his substitute, deprived the colony of leadership, but this was no 
matter, since there was no cccasion for leadership. The most surprising 
feature of the session, in fact, is the extremely placable behaviour of 
men and corporate bodies who were to be at daggers drawn with each 
other within little more than a dozen years. RICHARD PARES. 
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The Embattled Farmers: a Massachusetts Countryside in the American 
Revolution, by Lee N. Newcomer (London : Geoffrey Cumberlege, for 
Columbia University Press, 1953), is a short study dealing with the three 
inland counties of Massachusetts, ‘the grass roots of the rebellion’ 
which was fought not from colonial capitals but from the meetinghouses 
in the various towns. It is based upon material, amply annotated and 
indexed, from town histories, manuscript records, selected newspapers, 
and specialized works on the revolutionary period. As a competent 
contribution to local history its value is largely that of revealing the 
detailed texture of events in both the preliminaries and the later organi- 
zation of rebellion. Startling discoveries are not to be made; but 
rather the mild re-appraisal of too sweeping generalizations and perhaps 
of conventional notions no longer well founded. Thus the revolution 
in western Massachusetts was generated slowly without radical up- 
heaval ; sides were not taken along rigid lines of class or occupation ; 
family relationships were of prime importance, as in England; the 
loyalist migration did not disrupt or transform local leadership. Such 
readjustments are variations upon the main recurring theme of a broad 
participation in an ‘ American’ revolution. G. H. Gurrripce. 


The years 1781 and 1782 were the most miserable of Thomas 
Jefferson’s life. Vol. vi of his Papers (Princeton University Press ; 
London : Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953) begins with the last unhappy 


fortnight of his governorship of Virginia, culminating in the dramatic 
British raids on Point of Fork, Charlottesville, and Monticello. These 
events gave a handle to his enemies for the rest of his career, yet the 
documents prove conclusively that he personally showed neither 
cowardice nor inefficiency, and that the partial recovery in the military 
situation which took place after what is now shown to have been the 
natural expiry of his governorship owed more to the fruition of measures 
which he had already undertaken when in office than to the efforts of 
his successor, General Nelson. None the less this did not prevent the 
almost immediate institution of an official enquiry into Jefferson’s 
record as governor, and it was six months before his name was cleared, 
somewhat grudgingly, by the Assembly—with some handsome amend- 
ments by the Senate. Jefferson’s scanty correspondence during this 
period—the period of Yorktown, about which we hear very little— 
makes it quite clear that the iron had entered into his soul. Before he 
had fully recovered from the insults to which he had been subjected 
his wife’s state of health was causing him acute anxiety, and this led to 
his much-criticized refusal to re-enter the Virginia Assembly in May 
1782. In September Mrs. Jefferson died ; but this greater grief, pro- 
found as it was, seems at least to have had the salutary effect of purging 
the embitterment of 1781. For within two months Jefferson was again 
taking some interest in public affairs, and within a year had become 
a very active delegate for Virginia in the Continental Congress. Here 
he was much concerned with the ratification of the peace treaty with the 
British, and also with an intensive study of the European political 
situation as depicted in the despatches from American ministers abroad. 
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He played a large part in stage-managing the ceremonial connected with 
the laying-down of Washington’s military commission, and according 
to Madison the official reply made by Congress on that occasion bore 
‘the shining traces of his pen’. Other matters of the first importance 
which concerned him were the powers of the somewhat abortive stand- 
ing committee of the states, meant to bridge certain weaknesses in the 
Confederate constitution ; the complicated territorial dispute between 
Connecticut and Pennsylvania; and the generous Virginia Acts of 
Cession of 1781 and 1783, which his editors justly describe as ‘a monu- 
ment to the strength of national feeling . . . and to the solid accom- 
plishments of the Confederation’. Jefferson was actually ahead of 
Congress, and indeed ahead of the Articles of the American Constitution, 
in the detailed plans he put forward at this time for the introduction of 
republican self-government into all the western territory thus ceded by 
Virginia, or to be ceded by other states—and some of his ideas were 
too much even for the authors of the extremely liberal and far-seeing 
Ordinance of 1784. None the less he did much in these six months to 
pre-determine what we now look back on as the classic lines of develop- 
ment of the United States of America, and this period clearly marks his 
final evolution from a harassed state executive and a bereaved husband 
into a national figure of immense promise and already far from incon- 
siderable achievement. ANTHONY STEEL. 


George Bass earned a footnote in the history of exploration by his 


discovery of the strait between Tasmania and Australia in the course of 
a whaleboat voyage which was (as his friend Flinders said) unequalled 
in the annals of maritime history. He laid down 300 miles of new 
coastline and later in the year 1798 circumnavigated Tasmania in a sloop 
under Flinders’ command. Dr. Keith Bowden’s collection (George Bass, 
Melbourne : Oxford University Press ; London: Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege, 1952-53) of the sparse materials relating to the career of this young 
naval surgeon, who by the merest chance became the shipmate of the 
more important Flinders until he was invalided out of the navy, will be 
useful to anyone interested in the early history of Australia, not only 
because of the voyages which Bass undertook but because he was the 
first man to study the natural history of that new-found land. His later 
trading voyages in the Pacific are not of much importance, nor has his 
biographer any new light to shed on the mystery of his death at the age 
of thirty-two beyond making the reasonable suggestion that he was 
wrecked off the coast of New Zealand. Dr. Bowden’s approach to his 
subject is enthusiastic. He has gathered what little can be discovered 
about Bass and it is not his fault that the paucity of the material hardly 
warrants a full-length biography. On occasion his treatment is some- 
what uncritical; for example, he does not do justice to Governor 
Hunter’s part in the discovery of the strait which he named after Bass. 
There is some confusion between the rating of officers and the rating of 
ships, and the reader should be warned that the logs referred to are not, 
as stated, in the Admiralty Library, nor is there a Maritime Museum in 
South Kensington. CHRISTOPHER Lioyp. 
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Of Bentham’s various political writings, none is of more poignant 
interest today than his Book of Fallacies, published in 1824 by his friend 
Peregrine Bingham, but composed at various times since about 1806. 
What Bentham set out to do in this treatise was to tear the mask from 
the face of the corrupt parliamentarianism under which Great Britain 
was groaning—to show up the deceit, the hollowness and the stupidity 
which, in his opinion, were the outstanding traits of the proceedings 
both in the Lords and the Commons. The work is thus essentially an 
inventory of political cant. No book on so fascinating a topic can be 
wholly uninteresting ; Bentham’s effort was more than that—it was a 
satire of the greatest power, one of the most pungent attacks on the craft 
and cunning of the professional politician ever composed. Of course, 
Bentham did not mean to stigmatize all political men. The bad faith 
and the bad logic he was pillorying was, he thought, characteristic only 
of an undemocratic, unreformed legislature such as that of Great Britain. 
In a reformed parliament, we are given to understand, or at least en- 
couraged to hope, reason would inform the debates, and they would 
cease to be a compound of lies and empty phrases and downright 
stupidities. What makes Bentham’s work such enthralling reading today 
is the fact that his categories have, alas! remained applicable. The 
self-trumpeter’s argument, the procrastinator’s argument, the snail’s-pace 
argument, the hobgoblin argument and many others are, unless we are 
much mistaken, still to be heard in Westminster. It was for these 
reasons a good idea on the part of a political scientist such as Professor 
Harold Larrabee, to publish a new edition of Bentham’s book (Balti- 
more : The Johns Hopkins Press, 1952). Unfortunately, what he has 
given us under the title Bentham’s Handbook of Political Fallacies is not 
Bentham, nor even Bentham-cum-Bingham, but what is worse, Bentham- 
cum-Bingham-cum-Larrabee. Starting from the conviction that 
Bentham’s text is not precisely elegant English (a conviction which it is 
difficult not to share), and arguing that the work that came from 
Bingham’s hands was not authentic Bentham anyway, he has undertaken 
to reformulate the obscure passages so as to bring them into ‘ language 
more acceptable to the modern reader’. However much one may 
sympathize with this attempt to move Bentham nearer to the present age, 
this must, in the eyes of the historian, remain an unforgivable sin. 
What Professor Larrabee should have done is to go back to the auto- 
gtaph manuscripts preserved in University College, London (boxes 103- 
105 of the Bentham Collection) and to produce from them a truly 
critical edition. This would have made both a richer and a more 
readable book. The materials which Bentham gave to his editors were 
rarely so awkward and involved as the works which ultimately saw the 
light. Professor Larrabee’s introduction makes pleasant reading and 
his notes to the text are attractive and valuable. Nevertheless, it is 
necessary to record that there are also serious errors. It can hardly be 
said that the new social world which Shelburne opened to the young 
Bentham when he invited him to Bowood was the world of the law lords, 
nor is it true that Bentham’s suit for the hand of Caroline Fox came to 
an unsuccessful conclusion in the year 1776. In that year Bentham had 
not even met the young lady who played such a pathetic part in his 
lonely life. W. Srarx. 
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Professor R. A. Humphreys’s delightful little book, Liberation in South 
America, 1806-1827: The Career of James Paroissien (University of London, 
The Athlone Press, 1952), was written with the intention of providing an 
introduction to the study of one of the great revolutions of modern history, 
the liberation of South America. The papers of an English merchant, 
James Paroissien by name, furnish us with a kind of prism through which 
we may view the independence movement. Paroissien, almost unknown 
in his own country, is certainly not a notable figure in Latin American 
history; he merely was associated with great events, partly as an actor 
and partly as a witness. His life in Latin America spans the years in 
which the liberation was carried out, from 1807 to 1827, and Professor 
Humphreys uses his papers, as he states, not to write a biography, but 
rather, by means of this particular source material, to shed new or at least 
additional light on the revolution which brought about the freedom of 
Argentina, Chile, Peru, and Bolivia, areas where Paroissien played his 
part. Paroissien was in his early twenties when Popham and Beresford 
captured Buenos Aires. This event seemed to indicate great promise for 
British trade at a time when Napoleon was trying to ban it from the Euro- 
pean continent. ‘Buenos Aires’, wrote The Times on 13 September 
1806, ‘at this moment forms a part of the British Empire.’ Paroissien 
was among the many who now flocked to the shores of the La Plata only 
to learn that the idea of a British Argentina had never been more than 
a dream. He left Buenos Aires and Montevideo and tried his luck in 
Brazil where he became involved in the rivalries between that country 
and Buenos Aires for the control of the La Plata, and soon found himself 
in a Buenos Aires prison on charges of high treason. It was not until 
Napoleon’s invasion of the Iberian peninsula made allies of Spain and 
England that he received his freedom, in June of 1810. In picturing the 
turbulent events which led to the declaration of 25 May, Professor 
Humphreys is skilful in showing the rapid strengthening of the ties 
between the Argentinian creoles and the British traders during the period 
when Spain’s control was coming to an end. Paroissien participated 
in the unsuccessful expedition to liberate Upper Peru, and after many an 
adventure, joined forces with San Martin. He had displayed great energy 
in difficult circumstances, and San Martin thought him the right person to 
supervise the hospital and medical services of the army that was about to 
cross the Andes. With San Martin Paroissien went into Chile and Peru, 
and was also sent on diplomatic missions to Buenos Aires and England, 
none of which was successful. His mission to England is especially 
interesting to the historian because of the light it throws on the history 
of the loans which English bankers were making to Colombia and Peru, 
an altogether neglected chapter of the independence movement. After 
his return to Latin America, Paroissien became infatuated with the idea 
of making his fortune in Bolivia, and participated in a mining adventure 
in Potosi. This enterprise turned out to be his doom. First political 
difficulties and later technical and commercial obstacles made the under- 
taking a colossal ‘fracaso’. The failure affected his health and he died 
in 1827 at the age of forty-three a ruined and disillusioned man. There 
is little in this account of James Paroissien to make him attractive to the 
reader. Trader, soldier doctor, diplomat, and entrepreneur, he was not 
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outstanding in any of the professions that he took up in his search for 
fortune. Nevertheless, his life, in the hands of an able historian, serves 
very well to illustrate how the downfall of two great colonial empires, 
Spain and Portugal, changed the outlook of Europeans and Americans 
alike, and how the opening of Latin America to free trade created new 
links between the old and the new world which were of lasting significance 
for the history of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The book is 
handsomely illustrated with sixteen pictures, all contemporary to the 
first half of the nineteenth century. Glossary and index are excellent. 
GERHARD Masur. 


The war between Britain and Denmark-Norway from 1807 to 1814 
resulted in the capture by the British of several thousand Danish and 
Norwegian seamen : merchant sailors whose ships were swept in by 
the Royal Navy, privateersmen, and members of the Danish Fleet. In 
Prisonen. Danske og Norske Krigsfanger i England 1807-14 (Copenhagen: 
Gyldendal, 1953) Professor Carl Roos has made a detailed study of the 
conditions under which these men lived during their captivity. The 
majority of them was lodged on board the prison ships at Plymouth, 
Portsmouth, and Chatham, where a life of hardship and discomfort was 
aggravated by some degree of brutality from the guards. It was 
generally agreed, however, that conditions were worse amongst the 
French prisoners on the neighbouring hulks ; a difference which was 
not wholly caused by official discrimination against the French, but was 
partly of the prisoners’ own making. An interesting comparison is 
provided by a Dane who was for a time a prisoner of war in Spanish 
custody. His only serious complaint against life on the British prison 
ships was the over-crowding experienced there. Certain improvements, 
too, were introduced during the war years. These were mainly the 
result of the efforts of Ulrik Fredrik Rosing, a Danish pastor resident in 
London, and of Jens Wolff, the former Consul General. Both these 
men interceded with the British Government, and organized private 
help on behalf of their captive fellow countrymen. Their work, and 
that of others, who interested themselves in the prisoners’ cause, is fully 
treated by Professor Roos. The men who escaped the hulks were sent 
to a land prison, or, as in the case of officers and boys, gave their parole 
and enjoyed a pleasant life comparatively free of restrictions. Since 
only a minority of the prisoners fell into either of these categories the 
relevant material is less extensive and the amount of space devoted to 
them is proportionately less. In writing this book the author has 
relied largely upon journals and memoirs written by prisoners, supple- 
mented by several published French sources, and the published and 
unpublished letters of Rosing. He was fortunate in that there has been 
preserved in his family the journal of Jens Krog, a seaman who spent 
seven years on the hulks. This is a valuable source, the work of a man, 
as the extensive quotations from it show, who observed keenly and 
wrote precisely. Moreover, since Krog made daily entries and did 
not write for publication, he avoided the melodramatics evident in 
accounts written years later such as those of Niels Martin Nielsen and 
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Johan Christian Federspiel, which were published in 1821 and 1841 respec- 
tively. The book contains a classified bibliography, a surprising omission 
from which is Francis Abell’s Prisoners of War in Britain 1756-1813. It 
is illustrated throughout with reproductions of contempory sketches and 
cartoons collected from a wide range of sources. Professor Roos has 
given us a vivid description of life as a prisoner of war in Britain based 
on Danish sources. He points out that the number of prisoners in 
Britain during the war presented the government with many difficult 
problems of administration and organization. This book suggests that 
there is room for a study of these problems from the point of view of 
the captor. A. N. Ryan. 


Professor Louis L. Snyder’s German Nationalism: the Tragedy of a 
People. Extremism contra Liberalism in Modern German History (The 
Stackpole Company, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 1952) covers much the 
same ground as Mr. Rohan Butler’s The Roots of National Socialism and 
reaches broadly similar conclusions. ‘ Germany for a century and a half 
has been plagued by the wrong kind of nationalism. This latter form 
existed in the west too, but while it remained isolated there, in Germany 
it became dominant. Herein lies the tragedy of the German nation.’ 
Hitler, he adds, represented the German masses. It is a familiar thesis, 
and the author assembles a formidable list of witnesses in its support. 
He is too well informed to reiterate the charge of unique ‘ butcher-bird ’ 
wickedness enshrined in Lord Vansittart’s Black Record and other 
propagandist utterances of the dark war years, and he admits that his 
subject is among the most controversial in the field of modern history ; 
but the whole volume breathes a conviction that the German writers 
and publicists whom he passes in review are in a class by themselves. 
As usual we hear of Hegel’s state-worship, of Turnvater Jahn, of List 
and Treitschke, of the anti-Semitism of Richard Wagner and Adolf 
Stoecker the Court Pastor, of the racial ravings of Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain and Alfred Rosenberg, of ‘ war-cult extremism’ from 
Clausewitz to Banse. But is it not carrying the indictment rather too 
far in putting the gentle Brothers Grimm in the dock, even though 
their influence in the development of German nationalism is only 
presented as indirect ? Some readers may detect the same tendency 
to overdo his case in the chapter on Meinecke, to historians the most 
novel and interesting in the book. Though the Nestor of German 
scholars is declared to deserve his immense reputation and the many 
honours he has received, Professor Snyder argues that even in his later 
phase—that is, after the débacle of 1918—this outstanding German 
Liberal, chastened though he be by reflexion on the misfortunes of his 
country, falls far short of the finest embodiments of a noble tradition 
in countries further to the west. The acid test, in the author’s opinion, 
is one’s attitude towards the state, which even German Liberals instinc- 
tively put first, just as the heirs of a longer and more robust democratic 
tradition instinctively award priority in their philosophical approach 
to the individual citizen. The final chapter presents a depressing 
balance-sheet of Germany since the collapse of the Nazi régime. After 
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listing certain hopeful signs of spiritual liberation, the author draws up 
a longer list of proofs that the old fateful dichotomy between Potsdam 
and Weimar remains. He reminds us that the democratic régime after 
the First World War was unpopular and ineffective, and he sees little 
evidence that the Bonn experiment will be more successful, for chauvin- 
ism and anti-Semitism are once more rearing their ugly heads. The 
book, written more in sorrow than in anger, is profoundly depressing. 
Germany, he concludes, is again at the crossroads, and he fears that she 
may once again take the wrong turn. G. P. Goocn. 


Domingo Faustino Sarmiento is one of the great figures of nine- 
teenth-century Latin America. Two of his books—Facundo, translated 
by Mrs. Horace Mann under the title of Life in the Argentine Republic 
in the Days of the Tyrants and Recuerdos de Provincia—have long been 
recognized as classics. His life, as vivid and romantic as some of his 
books, was an impassioned crusade to educate and elevate the society 
into which he had been born. And as author, editor, educational 
reformer, diplomat and president of Argentina, he left an indelible mark 
upon the history of his country. The late Dr. A. W. Bunkley’s The 
Life of Sarmiento (Princeton University Press; London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 1952) amply reveals the energy, the versatility, the bound- 
less egotism, and the messianic fervour of a man whom J. B. Alberdi 
aptly described as a candillo not of the sword but ‘of the pen’, and 
Dr. Bunkley’s book is not only the first full-length biography of 
Sarmiento in English: it is the fruit of prolonged research among both 
printed and unprinted sources. Unfortunately Dr. Bunkley did not live 
to revise it. Even as it stands, it is one of the best and most useful 
biographies of Sarmiento. But its quality is impaired by hasty, some- 
times almost naive, writing, by tiresome repetitions and by loose 
generalizations. And while the editors and publishers have failed to 
eliminate all of the errors of fact which had crept into Dr. Bunkley’s 
manuscript, they have been still more careless in the reading of his 
proofs. R. A. HumpuHreys. 


Professor A. R. Hohlfeld’s collected studies, published by the 
University of Wisconsin Press in a volume entitled Fifty Years with 
Goethe (1953) are concerned with German literary history and almost 
exclusively with the work of Goethe, especially Faust. Several of these 
scholarly papers have gained wide recognition among Germanists, and 
historians interested in the interaction of national cultures might find 
much of value in them too. In his interpretation of some scenes 
towards the end of Faust II, for example, Professor Hohlfeld gives 
detailed evidence to prove how closely Goethe in his later years studied 
the English way of life and how fond he was of contrasting the English- 
man with the German. Developing suggestions by earlier German 
commentators, Professor Hohlfeld sees in Faust’s at first sight sur- 
prising passion for great practical ventures into commerce, land-drainage 
and colonization a symbolical reflexion of new ideals which Goethe was 
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presenting to his over-theoretical countrymen. These were forms of 
‘free activity’ as yet uncommon in Germany, but characteristic, in 
Goethe’s eyes, of the Anglo-Saxon peoples, who bad ‘ Shakespeare as 
their ancestor and the ocean at their feet ’, which he wished to commend 
to German readers. That he viewed these western European develop- 
ments with a not uncritical admiration is clear from lines such as 


Krieg, Handel und Piraterie, 
Dreieinig sind sie, nicht zu trennen 


and from the Philemon and Baucis episode, an ‘ eviction’ such as 
Goethe had read of in Ireland. He saw a certain ruthlessness in evi- 
dence in many phases of recent British history, but it would be a mistake, 
Professor Hohlfeld thinks, to take Faust’s brave new world as a warning 
example of what Europe was coming to. W. H. Brurorp. 


Mr. R. A. Lewis’s book on Sir Edwin Chadwick and the Public Health 
Movement, 1832-1854 (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1952) is 
the second of two substantial books on Chadwick published last year. 
It would be unfortunate if the accident of its publication a very short 
time after Professor Finer’s book threw it into a secondary position ; 
if people were to say, ‘We have bought one book on Chadwick and 
don’t want another’. It cannot be argued, indeed, that the two books 
present views of Chadwick which differ substantially ; but there are 
important differences of emphasis and method. Professor Finer’s work 
was more deliberately biographical and contained more on the Poor 
Law than on Public Health. Except for chapter i and a few pages at the 
very end of his book Mr. Lewis has worked exclusively within his title. 
On Chadwick as a sanitary reformer he goes into greater detail than 
Professor Finer attempted, though with no very different results. In 
addition to the Ministry of Health Papers in the Public Record Office 
he has used, to advantage, the papers of the district Commission and of 
the Metropolitan Commission of Sewers in the County Hall, West- 
minster. Occasionally this highly detailed preoccupation with one sub- 
ject tends to become tiresome but it is proper that Mr. Lewis should 
treat as important what Chadwick treated as all-important and chapters 
xiii and xiv, on ‘ The Inspectors at Work’ and ‘ The Local Boards ’, are 
of particular interest and value. Mr. Lewis is in expressed sympathy 
with Chadwick’s aims but is by no means a blind hero-worshipper of 
the man. He is alive to Chadwick’s almost pathological suspicion of 
local representative bodies (p. 98), the unsoundness of some of his 
technical opinions (e.g. p. 123, on liquid sewage) and his hostility to 
well-meant criticism and even to unauthorized co-operation. It is not 
always clear, however, when Mr. Lewis is quoting Chadwick on his 
opponents, whether or not he is adopting and asking his readers to adopt 
Chadwick’s strictures, such as those quoted on pages 329-30. And 
occasionally Mr. Lewis gives one the disturbing impression that he 
regards public spirit as a creation of Chadwick’s age and class. Even 
if one were to agree that the ‘ race’ of civil servants appointed under 
the patronage system were ‘ timid, fainéant officials’ (p. 11) it would not 
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follow that patronage had ‘ bred’ them : one has known public servants 
appointed after advertisement and competition to whom the case for 
‘leaving it alone’ was at least equally strong. Eighteenth-century 
administration was not simply a mixture of corruption and inefficiency 
and the old taunt that much governmental activity took the form of 
outdoor relief to the upper classes does not allow for the unpaid or 
ill-paid public services which members of those classes so often rendered. 
W. L. Burn. 


The printed sources for Italian history during the revolution of 1848 
are constantly being added to, especially on the diplomatic side. The 
records of Venice, Tuscany, Rome and the two Sicilies have all been 
reproduced. The series on La Diplomazia del Regno di Sardegna durante 
la prima Guerra d’Indipendenza is still under way. Earlier volumes 
covered relations with Tuscany and the papal states. Vol. iii, edited 
by Guido Quazza (Turin : Museo Nazionale del Risorgimento, 1952), 
is devoted to relations with the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. The 
editor contributes a long introduction of more than eighty pages to the 
343 documents. ‘This is not a satisfactory arrangement. Collections of 
documents are surely raw material, from which historians can draw their 
own conclusions. As it is, Signor Quazza underlines the topics that 
interest him and distracts the reader. For instance, it would be difficult 
to sustain from these documents the opinion that the Sardinian state 
was better equipped to satisfy ‘the economic aspirations of the Italian 
bourgeoisie ’, however true this may be in fact. What the documents 
record is the search for an alliance between the two states. In the early 
days, Sardinia wanted simply military assistance against Austria. Later 
in 1848 Gioberti thought in more genuine federal terms, but by then 
the Two Sicilies were concerned only to act against the Roman republic. 
In 1849 Sardinia was isolated, and Naples basking in the security of 
conservative victory. The project of an alliance was always illusory. 
As with Austria and Prussia in Germany, there was no room for two 
serious Italian kingdoms once the national idea had been launched. 
Naples might have been excluded from Italy, as Austria was from 
Germany ; but the houses of Bourbon and Savoy could not both 
survive unification on a monarchical basis. Indeed, one is tempted 
to speculate that, if Sardinia had ever reverted to absolutism, the two 
Sicilies would have had to become liberal in self-defence. 

A. J. P. Taytor. 


Caudillo. .A Portrait of Antonio Guzmdn Blanco, by Dr. George S. 
Wise (London : Geoffrey Cumberlege for Columbia University Press, 
1951), is not so much a biography of the ‘ Illustrious American’ and 
‘Regenerator of Venezuela’, who dominated that country from 1870 
to 1888, as a ‘case study’ in the distinctively Latin American form of 
dictatorship known as caudillismo. Students of this phenomenon and 
of Latin American history in general will find it a useful and suggestive 
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essay. It is the more to be regretted, therefore, that the narrative part 
of Dr. Wise’s book is so much of an outline and that his historical 
abridgments are so exceedingly summary. R. A. HuMpPHReys. 


The core of Mr. W. H. Jordy’s book, Henry Adams: Scientific 
Historian (New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 1952), is an examination of the extent and competence of 
Adams’s scientific learning and of the validity of the conclusions which 
he drew from it. Becoming dissatisfied with what seemed to him to be 
the conventional task of the historian— 


the piling of fact on fact, in the hope that 
Some day a road may be built of them and may 
lead somewhere— 


and scornful of the tacit and unexamined assumptions of this pedestrian 
occupation, Adams read widely in the scientific literature of his time, 
seeking the laws that might be found to govern the history of man. 
As a result, in part because he did not always understand what he read, 
and in part because of the shortcomings of much of the scientific litera- 
ture itself and his own failure to apprehend the more progressive work, 
he talked a good deal of nonsense. And he would in fact have been 
much more ‘ scientific’ if he had stuck to his documents and given over 
worrying where they were going to take him. Yet this is not to say 
anything so presumptuous as that he mistook his office and would have 
made a greater contribution to literature had he not aimed so high. In 
the Education of Henry Adams, as Mr. Jordy observes, the perplexity and 
distress of a whole generation finds expression. Drawing as it does upon 
resources that few historians can command, Mr. Jordy’s examination of 
Adams’s scientific knowledge is an original and valuable piece of work. 
But it was perhaps a mistake that Mr. Jordy did not limit himself more 
strictly to it. The gist of his contribution is not reached until pages 
163-241, and there is some risk that the reader may not get there. 
Mr. Jordy has nothing very new to say about Adams’s historical work ; 
and his style is disfigured by an unhappy combination of academic 
jargon, slang and sheer error. A historian is under no obligation to 
write bedside literature. But it is deplorable, and doubly deplorable 
when the subject is a master of English like Henry Adams, that academic 
authors even though the discussion is only among themselves should 
not be able to conduct it without recourse to such inelegant and slovenly 
forms as ‘ intellectualistic ’, ‘ evolutionistic ’, ‘ localistic’, ‘ factualism’, 
‘ scientism ’, ‘ linearism’, and ‘ futilitarian’, that here consort uncom- 
fortably with ‘ chores’ and ‘ circumlocutious ’. 


H. Hate BEttor. 


The first volume in the third series of I Documenti Diplomatici 
Italiani (Rome : La Libreria dello Stato, 1953) starts on 10 March 1896, 
with the formation of the Rudini ministry ; it ends on 30 April 1897. 
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It was the only volume edited by Carlo Morandi before his death. The 
volume is overshadowed by the defeat at Adua. Italian policy was in 
retreat, avoiding entanglements and seeking to improve relations ‘with 
former rivals. The settlement with France over Tunis is the principal 
topic in the volume—a settlement not very satisfactory in itself, but 
opening the way for improvement later. The French would not make 
any serious concessions in Tunis, unless Italy weakened the Triple 
Alliance ; and this the Italians were unable to do—they could not even 
restore the declaration that the Alliance was not directed against Great 
Britain. The Italians were embarrassed by their connexion with the 
Central Powers and yet needed it as their only remaining prop. Rela- 
tions with Great Britain were cool. The British were now preparing 
their reconquest of the Sudan and no longer counted on Italian assistance. 
The Italians already apprehended a conflict between Great Britain and 
Germany, though they were not yet faced with the consequences of 
Anglo-French reconciliation. The insurrection in Crete presented new 
problems ; once again, Italy had to hope for a concert of the Powers 
to save her from difficulties. Among minor themes may be noted a 
Spanish request for a European guarantee of Cuba against the United 
States and a tentative effort by Russia to acquire a coaling-station in the 
Red Sea. There is no evidence of any attempt at entente between 
Russia and Italy, about which there has been some speculation. The 
volume contains no surprises. In this period of depression and failure, 
Italian policy was strictly defensive and doubtful whether even this 
would be successful. A. J. P. Taytor. 


In the belief that Ramsay Macdonald ‘ had many refreshing observa- 
tions to make on the everyday issues of his time’ and that these ‘ offer 
an insight into what a socialist holds as truth on matters other than 
‘the ownership of the means of production” ’, Professor B. Sacks has 
compiled a précis of his views under the title of J. Ramsay Macdonald in 
Thought and Action (University of New Mexico Press, 1952). The book 
is divided into five parts, which deal respectively with Macdonald’s 
ideas on political structure, ‘ the social fabric’, i.e. family, temperance, 
gambling, religion, and education, industrial and fiscal problems, 
imperial problems, and international politics. His views on monarchy 
and republic, discussed by the author in another essay, are not reprinted 
here. His views on Socialism in general, or on the evolution of British 
politics or on the Labour Party, are not considered, except incidentally. 
The sources used are Macdonald’s writings and speeches. If this work 
has value, it is entirely as a compilation which may save students the 
trouble of looking up Hansard or some newspaper file. It claims to be 
no more. As usual in American publications, the book is very well 
produced, and contains useful bibliographies at the end of each part. 
There is also an incomplete bibliography of Macdonald’s writings and 
speeches, though it is not made clear whether completeness is its object. 
There is a name, but not a subject index. E. J. Hosspawm. 
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British Labour’s Foreign Policy (London : Geoffrey Cumberlege, for 
Stanford University Press, 1952) is an attempt by an American historian, 
Dr. Elaine Windrich, to prove that the British Labour Party has, through- 
out its history, maintained a remarkable continuity in the principles and 
aims of its foreign policy. ‘ From Labour and the New Social Order in 
1918 to Labour and the New Society in 1950, those aims have been to 
achieve peace, security, independence, and prosperity.’ Success, 
followed by temporary failure in the last two or three years, has recently 
stimulated a critical examination of its record by members of the party, 
and in its vigorous pamphlet literature a more realistic note is appearing ; 
thus Socialism and Foreign Policy, issued by the Socialist Union in May 
1953, describes the party record in the thirties as a ‘ sorry spectacle of 
confusion’, and deplores ‘certain fixed habits of thought, certain 
lingering illusions’, which hampered policy-making even after 1945. 
But it was apparently not Miss Windrich’s purpose to ask whether the 
party was ever unpractical, contradictory, or disingenuous in its career, 
and her book, in spite of its useful analysis of the reports of the annual 
conferences of the party, its published pamphlets and manifestoes, and 
the views of its leading members, is little more than a careful summary 
of the public and parliamentary pronouncements of the party leaders 
from 1911 to 1951. This is a pity. The story, far from being one of 
uneventful consistency, is a drama of unresolved struggle between 
generalizing ideologists and practical politicians, a struggle confused 
and deepened by the frustrations of the long years of opposition before 
1940. There is little recognition in the book of the contradictions in 
the party’s attitude towards the League, Russia, rearmament, and the 
other controversial issues of the 1930s. The party’s vote against con- 
scription in May 1939—a key incident for the understanding of its 
dilemmas—is not mentioned. ‘The book is useful, and accurate within 
its limits ; as a faithful tracing of the party line it will remain a reliable 
work of reference. But there is so much more to be said about the 
foreign policy of the British Labour Party. W. N. MEp.icorrt. 


Vol. iv, 1919 (First Series) of Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919- 
1939 (London : H.M.S.O., 1952), is a massive collection, running to 
1,278 pages and, alas, a correspondingly massive price (755.). It is 
edited, with the thoroughness and wide knowledge that we have come 
to expect of him, by Mr. Rohan Butler, whose introductory notes to 
various sections (particularly pp. 241-54, dealing with the Sykes-Picot 
Agreement) are in themselves useful introductions to the history of the 
period. It is not possible to offer here anything more than the briefest 
comment on the collection, which will provide, along with its fellows, 
the material for many a dissertation and monograph in the future. It 
will be remembered that in the first two volumes of this series Mr. 
Butler printed the minutes of the secret proceedings of the Allied 
Supreme Council down to January 1920, and that this was followed in 
vol. iii with correspondence illustrating British diplomacy in action 
during the same period in the Baltic and eastern Europe. Following 
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the same plan, Mr. Butler now deals with British policy in 1919 in 
relation to the Adriatic and Middle East. The three main problems, 
each of approximately equal importance in Mediterranean politics for 
the next generation, occupy the first three chapters. The first deals 
with the question of the Adriatic from June to December 1919: after 
the deadlock over Italian claims in April, negotiations were resumed 
with a new Italian delegation as a result of a joint memorandum 
presented on 28 June, defining Anglo-French views, and they continued 
with D’Annunzio’s seizure of Fiume in September, and other excite- 
ments, as a background. This material is largely new, but as Mr. Butler 
shows in footnotes, not always complete as a record of negotiations, 
mainly because at certain points the Italians were negotiating directly 
with the United States delegation. The next two chapters deal with 
the many problems arising from the collapse of the Ottoman empire, 
including not only the future of the Turkish state itself, but the claims 
of the Italians and others to territory in Anatolia, and the Arab and 
Zionist future. Vast as the collection is, it is merely the first phase of 
documentation of a story which was to continue, with little slackening 
of intensity, for another two years. Among the new material are 
records of Emir Feisal’s conversations in London in the autumn of 1919, 
private letters and papers giving the personal views of Balfour, Lloyd 
George, Curzon, and others on the Zionist problem, and many blunt 
expressions of the Anglo-French distrust which was to poison their 
relations until Locarno. With both Jewish and Arab rivals looking to, 
and suspicious of, British support of their conflicting claims, with 
French suspicion that this support, in any form, would conflict with 
French claims, and with the full realization in Downing Street of the 
direct contradiction between some of the key wartime documents, the 
papers for this period are not lacking in tragedy, spleen, and drama, 
with much embarrassment on the part of the harassed British ministers. 
‘ The Emir Feisal said that in the middle ages a boat slave had had the 
right to demand to be sold to another master. He hoped that in the 
twentieth century at least that right would be preserved. The prime 
minister said that the documents had better be first communicated . . .” 
W. N. Mepticorr. 


Peace in Their Time : The Origins of the Kellogg-Briand Pact, by Robert H. 
Ferrell (London : Geoffrey Cumberlege, for Yale University Press, 1952), 
is a full study, a little diffuse in places, of the contribution of United 
States diplomacy to the conclusion of the Pact of Paris of 27 August 
1928. Much of the inside story is already known from such works as 
James T. Shotwell’s War as an Instrument of National Policy (1929) and 
John E. Stoner’s S. O. Levinson and the Pact of Paris (1942). Mr. Ferrell 
has used the records of the State Department in Washington, and appears 
to have consulted seventeen collections of private papers, of which those 
of Salmon O. Levinson and William E. Borah, and the private diary of 
William R. Castle, Assistant Secretary of State in charge of Western 
Affairs, were of real value. Mr. Ferrell amply proves his main con- 
tention, that the State Department regarded Briand’s original proposal 
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for a Franco-American Pact of Perpetual Friendship as nothing but an 
attempt to secure a ‘ negative military alliance’, and that, after ‘ several 
months of ingenious inaction’, it proposed a multilateral treaty as a 
means of making the whole plan innocuous. Much of the interest of 
the book is to be found in its full and shrewd judgements on the principal 
actors, particularly on the American side of the Atlantic. We learn that 
Frank B. Kellogg, the Secretary of State, referred to pacifists in terms of 
profanity ; that John J. Blaine gave a solitary vote against the pact in 
the Senate because he considered it a recognition of the British empire ; 
and that the rivalry between the President of Columbia University and 
the President of the United States—Nicholas Murray Butler and Coolidge 
—may have been a major factor in determining the latter’s attitude. 
The author misses the significance of the failure of the Geneva Naval 
Disarmament Conference when he says that the British were really 
aiming at superiority in cruiser strength over the Americans, and 
‘artfully disguised their desire by stipulating for small cruisers—which 
Britain could employ to great advantage because of her many naval 
bases all over the world’. The probable explanation is that both sides 
were thinking in terms of blockade ; the British needed a large number 
of smaller cruisers to intercept blockade runners, the United States 
delegates were determined to prevent in a future European war an 
interference with American trade similar to that of the neutral war years, 
1914-17. Briand may well have hoped to secure from a Franco- 
American pact an accommodating American neutrality in a future war, 
and have been influenced in this direction by the naval discussions. 
His dramatic message of 6 April 1927 to the American people, advo- 
cating the outlawing of war between France and the United States, was 
at once praised and distrusted as an attempt to seduce Washington with 
the apt phrase : but it now appears that it was composed by Professor 
Shotwell, and accepted by Briand with only insignificant verbal changes 
(p. 72). Mr. Ferrell’s book does not supersede Stoner’s as a study of 
the outlawry movement in the States; his sympathy is with the 
American diplomats, capable and well-intentioned men, who ‘had to 
cope with a public opinion whose only virtue often was that it was 
public and opinionated’. It may well be asked, however, whether 
American politicians and diplomatists in their isolationist escapism of 
the 1920s were any more realistic than the ‘ unsophisticated ’ public. 
W. N. MeEpticorr. 


Democracy and Foreign Policy, by R. Bassett (London: Longmans, 
1952), is a study of British public opinion and policy in relation to the 
Sino-Japanese dispute of 193 1-3, based on a comprehensive examination of 
Parliamentary discussions and of a representative series of daily and weekly 
periodicals ranging from the Daily Mail to the New Leader. Its thesis 
is that British foreign policy between the wars has been unfairly maligned, 
and the Far Eastern crisis is taken as a ‘ case history ’ to illustrate the point. 
In dealing with individual critics of that policy Mr. Bassett singles out 
particularly Sir Geoffrey Mander, Mr. Laski, Mr. Zilliacus, and Mr. John 
Strachey, all of whom he convicts of a number of inconsistencies or 
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misrepresentations. Among journals his béte noire is the Manchester 
Guardian, though he has also many attacks to make on the News Chronicle 
and the New Statesman. He is criticizing a belief which came to be widely 
disseminated, that the Labour Party, or the Left generally, put forward 
during the crisis a solid programme for grappling with it in accordance 
with League of Nations principles. In fact, he maintains, there was only 
factious carping by disgruntled opponents of the National government, 
who loved to denounce Sir John Simon as ‘ pro-Japanese’ and to talk 
loudly but vaguely about how ¢hey would stop Japanese aggression. 
Mr. Bassett’s very copious material does appear to show that no positive, 
consistent alternative to government policy, for instance on the issue of an 
arms embargo, was being presented. The Labour Party—‘ confused and 
indecisive "—and the Trade Union movement were on the whole in- 
different; there was little serious talk of sanctions from any quarter 
except during the Shanghai fighting, and even then ‘ Covenanters’ 
were nearly always careful to keep open their lines of retreat from Article 
XVI. Mr. Bassett has no difficulty in showing, as has been shown before 
(e.g. by Sara Smith in The Manchurian Crisis 1931-1932), that League 
supporters were deluding themselves, with some subsequent help from 
Mr. Stimson, when they thought of America as ready to join in bold 
measures, On the Right wing, Mr. Bassett’s citations show the Daily 
Express, and still more the Daily Mail, as frankly pro-Japanese; so was 
Mr. Amery; Mr. Churchill had surprisingly little to say, but recalled 
* our old and valued friendship with Japan’. Conservatives at large, he 
thinks, were well-meaning but too ‘ realistic ’ to dream of trying to coerce 
Japan. He admits no faults in the conduct of Sir John Simon, whose 
point of view he shares. He argues that there was much to blame on 
the Chinese side as well as the Japanese; and, speaking of early 1933, after 
eighteen months of Japanese military activity and of exhaustive investiga- 
tion, he considers that ‘the legal position was extremely doubtful ’; 
in any case nothing could possibly be done. He harps on the perilous 
possibility of Japan, if anything were done to annoy her, declaring war on 
the rest of the world—an idea that Lord Cecil thought ‘ fantastic nonsense ’. 
He pays very little attention to the charge that British policy was deter- 
mined by hopes of a profitable partnership with Japan for British capital 
in the exploitation of north-east China, and by anti-Russian considerations. 
The latter peep out in some of his extracts from the less discreet Right- 
wing papers; but one is left to wonder whether the real truth about 
national motives is to be found in newspaper editorials, any more than 
in diplomatic despatches. One can read a great many editorials of Boer 
War days without discovering that there were gold-mines in the Trans- 
vaal. What Mr. Bassett demonstrates is that Liberal and Labour 
criticism (he does not refer to the Communist press) was largely of the 
character of shadow-boxing, as opposition criticism of government foreign 
policy has usually been in Britain. What he does not demonstrate so 
clearly is that official policy was wise, or was inspired by reputable 
motives. As to wisdom, there is after all the question of what our ‘ old 
and valued friends’ did in 1941. This book might have had another 
appendix showing what became of all the 1931-3 arguments in 1950 when 
Britain decided to support armed action in the Far East, soon followed 
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by economic sanctions, in the face of very much graver risks, after an 
investigation of about eighteen hours. Twenty years ago the whole 
Far Eastern question was not worth the bones of a single British grenadier. 
If circumstances alter cases so prodigiously, the value of case-histories 
is dubious. V. G. KIERNAN. 


Defeat in war has often led to the rise of volunteer formations. 
None was more important than the Free Corps which followed the 
defeat of Germany in 1918. Mr. Robert G. L. Waite has written an 
excellent account of this Vanguard of Nazism (Harvard University Press, 
1952). Though the title suggests a polemical purpose, the book is a 
serious historical study, not obsessed with what came after. Indeed, 
as Mr. Waite points out, the Free Corps had only the violence of National 
Socialism, not its ideas ; and many of the leaders were killed by Hitler 
in 1934. ‘The Free Corps were created to restore order in the confused 
period after the armistice, when the regular army proved unreliable. 
Though they drew on all those who liked fighting for its own sake, 
their strongest element was among the temporary officers who resented 
the ending of their brief glory. These nihilistic ‘ front-fighters’ did 
not mind whom they fought, so long as they fought somebody. They 
saved society and the Weimar republic. They were less successful 
against the external enemy. Their greatest venture was in the Baltic 
states—a venture which dragged on throughout 1919, and which was 
brought to an end by allied pressure on the German government. 
Thereafter the Free Corps took part in the Kapp putsch—though 
without any enthusiasm for its political leaders ; fought the Poles in 
upper Silesia ; and rallied finally against the French occupation of the 
Ruhr. A topic of particular importance is their relation with the 
official German army ; this is well analysed by Mr. Waite. Altogether, 
this is a book of high scholarship, which fills an important gap in recent 
German history and sheds much light on the early days of the Weimar 
republic. A. J. P. Taytor. 


When the first edition of Professor Alexander Brady’s Democracy in 
the Dominions was published in 1947 it was criticized on two grounds. 
In the first place, like Bryce’s Modern Democracies, published in 1921, it 
had been made to appear somewhat dated by a recent Great World War. 
Professor Brady, like Lord Bryce, had travelled and had collected his 
material for his book before the World War but had not been able to 
publish it until afterwards, and although he had done his best to bring 
it up to date, it was too soon to do so effectively. A second criticism of 
the book was that the author made too little attempt to compare the 
working of democracy in the Dominions. It is a pleasure to notice that 
in the second edition of the book, published in 1952 (Toronto University 
Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953), the author has gone a 
great way towards removing the substantial grounds for these criticisms. 
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In the years that have elapsed since his first edition it has been possible 
for him to judge more clearly the course of politics in the Dominions and 
he has subjected his chapters to a careful revision. What is more, he 
has added a whole new part to the book entitled ‘ Comparisons and Con- 
clusions ’ in which he undertakes a much more satisfactory comparative 
study of his subject. Instead of the rather perfunctory discussion in the 
concluding chapter of the first edition which ran to about forty pages, 
we now have about three times as much space devoted to this aspect of the 
subject. There can be no doubt that the second edition is a great im- 
provement upon the first, and that the book is a useful and thorough 
guide to the political systems of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa. There is a valuable bibliography which has itself been 
brought up to date. K. C. WHEARE. 


A volume on Contracts and Finance (London: H.M.S.O., 1953) in 
the series on British war production might seem to deal with highly 
complicated procedures of limited interest. Mr. W. Ashworth, however, 
has tried to single out the main issues of policy rather than lose the 
reader in a detailed history of war contracts. He shows that most of 
these issues of policy centred round the use of financial control in order 
to secure economy in the use of real resources, control over the prices 
and profits of contractors—often from motives unconnected with 
economy—and the provision of capital to firms which needed to en- 
large their capacity in order to fulfil their contracts. The policies 
adopted underwent a gradual evolution, responding both to the need 
for speed in placing contracts and to the gravitation of the whole 
economy towards a war footing in which competitive tender was 
replaced increasingly by agreed production programmes. Mr. Ash- 
worth handles with great confidence a wide range of topics requiring 
an understanding of accountancy and administration as well as of 
economics. But the very skill with which he has compressed subjects 
of such complexity tantalizes the reader, who has often to be content 
with a rather perfunctory assessment of how the policies did in fact 
work, supplemented by a cryptic citation of treasury arguments, which, 
as rendered, sound unconvincing. The section on financial control is 
sketchy and does not explore some of the more important issues (e.g. 
what took the place of the treasury in securing economy in the use of 
resources once budgetary control was relaxed ?). There is remarkably 
little quantitative data on contracts (e.g. there is nothing on the spread 
of costs between one firm and another or on the movement of costs 
through time), and the only actual calculations by the author relate, 
curiously enough, to banking policy and liquidity. The section on 
contractual procedures makes too little of one really striking develop- 
ment—the supply of components on embodiment loan. But in other 
respects this will be found a most valuable guide to war-time experience 
in an area of policy still largely unexplored. 

A. K. Carrncross. 
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The Royal Institute of International Affairs continues its well-known 
series of Documents on International Affairs with two massive volumes 
dealing with 1947-8 and 1949-50 respectively (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 1952, 1953). The documents in both volumes are selected 
and edited by Miss Margaret Carlyle. Following the established practice 
they are intended to illustrate the corresponding volumes in the series 
of Surveys of International Affairs, which are now appearing for the 
post-war period, written mainly by Mr. Peter Calvocoressi. This 
linking of the two series has obvious advantages : as Professor Toynbee 
points out in his preface to the first volume, ‘ while it is . . . true that 
the publication of documents does not make the writing of histories 
superfluous, it is equally true that the documentary resources on which 
a historical narrative has been based do not lose their value because 
something has been made of them’. There is one possible disadvantage, 
however ; some important documents may be omitted because they do 
not illustrate the survey volumes. The link between the two series 
is so close that the main divisions are the same in both, and omissions 
follow when documents cannot be fitted readily into the scheme. There 
are, for example, few bilateral or multilateral economic agreements 
(e.g. the Andes Agreement of February 1948, or the International Wheat 
Conference’s Agreement of March 1949). The Tass Agency’s statement 
on 25 January 1949 of the aims of the newly-formed Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance (Comecon), might usefully have been included. 
Papal pronouncements and diplomacy are also not well represented— 
the Encyclical Summi Doloris of 9 July 1950, on world peace, and the 
various papal protests and comments on the treatment of the church 
in eastern European countries might be looked for along with documents 
from the other side (1949-50 volume, section ii, B 3). However, it is 
difficult to grumble at or find serious fault with the contents of these 
1,630 pages. All the essential things are included: the Truman 
Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, the Moscow and London Conferences, the 
battle of Berlin, the Yugoslav revolt and expulsion, the Japanese peace 
treaty, the North Atlantic Treaty and subsequent Organization, the 
Schuman and Pleven Plans, and Korea ; and there is much to illustrate 
the movements of rapprochement and revulsion between the greater rivals 
and their smaller neighbours. The collection, derived from so many 
official sources, must retain its value as an essential work of reference 
for many years to come. A chronological list of documents would be 
welcome ; under the present arrangement, with a large number of 
sections and sub-sections, it is not always easy to find any particular 
document. W. N. MEpticort. 


Students and teachers of Dorset history will be most grateful to 
Mr. Robert Douch for A Handbook of Local History: Dorset (Bristol : 
Department of Adult Education, University of Bristol, 1952). As 
Mr. Salt’s foreword says, there has been a remarkable growth of interest 
in English local history of recent years, but the amount of material for 
any given county is so vast and, what is worse, is scattered so widely 
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among a multitude of sources, that both teaching and research are 
greatly impeded. Mr. Douch has performed a most valuable service 
therefore in compiling this guide to all the Dorset material. Eighteen 
sections are devoted to all the varied aspects of local history, followed 
by a useful list of the best Dorset local histories already published. The 
author modestly claims that his is a handbook and not a complete 
bibliography, but it is so full that one feels that nothing of any value 
has been missed. His critical comments on the sources for local 
history at large, as well as on the Dorset material, make his book of even 
wider use than his title indicates. What one may call ‘ practising ’ local 
historians anywhere between Northumberland and Cornwall would be 
well advised to spend three shillings (extraordinary value for nowadays) 
on getting this handbook, for they cannot fail to learn something from 
it for their own purposes. The Department of Adult Education at 
Bristol hope to produce similar handbooks to the other counties within 
their territory. Should they do so, they will perform a service of incal- 
culable value to the study of local history in south-western England, if 
the quality of Mr. Douch’s book is anything to go by. 

W. G. HosK1ns. 


Mr. Michael Robbins’s Middlesex (London : Collins, 1953) is the 
first volume of an excellently planned New Survey of England, edited by 
Professor Jack Simmons, which is designed to follow the tradition of 
Leland and Camden in its concern with present as well as past. Mr. 
Robbins has achieved a first-rate blend of history, description, and 
sociology—well-proportioned, well-documented, necessarily concise, 
with maps, tables of population, 75 plates, and a good index. The text 
has two parts, first, 212 pages of narrative, then 154 pages in double 
columns and smaller type, arranged as a gazetteer with much interesting 
detail. The bibliography is under local headings, and consists largely 
of locally published works, many of which are not in the British 
Museum, and of references to periodicals, especially the Builder. 
Middlesex has always been a county apart, conditioned by its relations 
with London ; these evoked a specialized agriculture (superimposed on 
backward areas) with highly developed market-gardening and _hay- 
making. It is now the classic example of suburban development, with 
a culmination in Metroland. This evolution is the theme of the book. 
Communications are the main key, and there is an excellent railway map 
with dates. But one would like to know more about water-supply and 
drainage : were these a mere by-product of building, as would appear 
(p. 196) ? (There is no reference to sewers or drainage and the water- 
supply described is the county’s contribution to London.) Mr. Robbins 
puts the watershed between Middlesex as the citizen’s rustic retreat, 
and Middlesex as the Londoners’ dormitory, in 1870, though the great 
age of proliferation was between the wars. Even now, and even in less 
favoured areas, the county is shown to be no mere undifferentiated 
sprawl. But this is the end of the story, to which the earlier phases are 
leading : the lack of any county town except the despised Brentford, 
the absence of deeply-rooted county families, the lightly-attached 
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grandees whose interests were in the capital, the absentee landlords, all 
helped to give the county its special character. Historically the chief 
events to be noted are Julius Caesar’s crossing of the Thames, Turnham 
Green, ‘the Valmy of the Civil War’, and some notorious elections. 
The descriptive parts are well done, with Hampton Court and Harrow 
as highlights. The accounts of the churches deserve special praise’; 
the old ones are now the chief link between old and new Middlesex. 
The very active church-building in the last century-and-a-half makes 
Mr. Robbins’s survey a concise guide to some unfamiliar but significant 
developments in church architecture, and the economics of church- 
building. M. Dororny GEORGE 


The late Joshua Starr, who died tragically in 1949 in his forty-third 
year, was an American Jewish historian of wide range who never 
obtained the recognition that he deserved. His Jews in the Byzantine 
Empire, 641-1204 (Athens, 1939) appeared at an unfortunate time ; his 
second volume, Romania: the Jewries of the Levant after the Fourth Crusade 
(Paris, 1949), was barely noticed at all. For a good part of his career 
he was associated with the Conference on Jewish Relations in New York 
and was an editor of Jewish Social Studies which is sponsored by that 
organization. To commemorate this association, his colleagues have 
produced a volume of essays, The Joshua Starr Memorial Volume: Studies 
in History and Philology (New York : Conference on Jewish Relations, 
1953) consisting of a brief biography, full bibliography, and some 
twenty learned essays (in English, Hebrew, Yiddish, German, and 
French !) on various aspects of those studies on which Starr’s own 
writings touched. About half of them deal with Jewish history, in 
particular in eastern Europe: of most general interest are those by 
W. Fischel on the community of Isfahan, by F. Délger on the Jewish 
element in Salonica in the fourteenth century, and by S. Baron on Corfu 
Jewry in the seventeenth. The non-Jewish studies mainly deal either 
with Oriental antiquity or with the Near East. Thus P. Charanis 
contributes a study on the population and cities of the Byzantine Empire 
in the thirteenth century ; R. L. Wolff re-edits the anonymous account 
of the Eastern Empire in the late thirteenth century, which with Hopf 
he ascribes to Marino Sanudo, who probably intended it as a supplement 
to Villehardouin ; and R. S. Lopez discusses the origin of the merino 
sheep on the basis of Genoese documents of the early fourteenth century, 
which seem to confirm Klein’s suggestion that the name derives from 
the African Bani Marin or Merinids. It is a useful volume. Yet one 
cannot but wonder whether articles which appear in a miscellaneous 
collection of this sort are likely to reach the readers for whom they are 
intended, whether this fact may not perhaps subconsciously affect some 
contributors in selecting their papers, and whether in sum the institution 
of the Festschrift, etc. is not becoming overdone. 

Cecit Rorn. 


1 Burdett did not oppose Byng (p. 100) in 1802 and 1806: he and Byng opposed 
the ministerial candidate. 
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From the central archives at The Hague comes De <Archieven van 
Inspecteurs en Commissies van de Waterstaat in Nederland voor 1850, edited 
by H. Bonder (Ministerie van Onderwijs, Kunsten en Wetenschappen: 
The Hague, 1952), which reveals an example of the lack of interest shown 
by administrative departments in their own records not unlike what has 
been heard of nearer home. The existence of the collection, made in 
1860 and added to in 1931 is due to the insistence of the archivist at The 
Hague on the need to rescue the documents of national importance 
from the district offices in which they had been left by the engineers 
responsible for dykes and drainage and from the private libraries of the 
engineers themselves. Some were purchased from booksellers, some 
seized after being put up to auction, while a good many were sold as 
waste paper. They are arranged under the names of the engineers con- 
cerned, and divided into those concerning the country as a whole, and 
those relating to particular drainage areas. No other plan was possible, 
owing to the confusion caused by the transfer of individual engineers 
from one district to another, and to posts of general superintendence. 
This was also increased by the separation of Holland and Belgium in 1830. 
Systematic national registration begins in the Netherlands with the 
état civil introduced as part of the Code Napoléon in 1810-11. The parish 
and the civil registers of baptisms, marriages, and burials (civil marriage 
had been recognized since the beginning of the seventeenth century) 
for the province of Overyssel were deposited in the archives of the pro- 
vince in 1929. The inventory, Beschrijung van de Doop-.Trouw-.en Begraaf- 
boeken, de Registers van Aangegeven Lijken enz. in Overijsel, dagtekenende van 
voor de Invoering van Burgerlijke Stand, edited by F. M. Hendriks (same 
publisher and date), is arranged alphabetically under the modern divisions 
to which the respective registers mainly relate, while a note at the head of 
each section indicates the variations in boundaries which have taken place. 
The documents are classed under the religious denomination (Dutch and 
Belgian Reformed churches, Catholics, Baptists, etc.) or the civil authority 
concerned. An Appendix contains lists of registers still in the hands of 
religious bodies. De Archieven van het Gereformieerd Burgerweeshuis te’s. 
Hertogenbosch, edited by F. A. Brekelmans, Dr. W. J. Formsma, and Mr. 
J. P. W. A. Smit (same publisher and date) is a list of the documents of 
an orphanage at Bois le Duc, under the direction, till the Reformation, of 
an Alexian (or Cellite) convent. It also absorbed the revenues of a disused 
Leper-house and of a burial guild, and its archives contain documents 


from all these sources. 
CHARLES JOHNSON. 


Among the lists issued by the Dutch archivists in 1952 are one from 
the central archives at The Hague and two from the archives of Guelders 
at Arnhem. The first, Stwkken afkomstig van Ambtenaren van het Central 
Bestuur tijdens de Regering van Karel V (The Hague: Ministerie van Onder- 
wijs, Kunsten en Wetenschappen, 1952), edited by J. L. van der Gouw, 
is based on an inventory made in 1553 by order of Cornelius Suys, 
keeper of the archives of Holland. With the exception of a small 
collection of documents from Friesland and Utrecht, already in the archives, 
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the inventory comprised the papers of members of the central administra- 
tion in Brussels which were concerned with the northern Netherlands, 
and which had been sent to Suys for distribution to the proper repositories. 
The original intention of the modern Dutch archivists had been to re- 
constitute the collection in accordance with Suys’s inventory; but this 
proved impossible, partly owing to losses and injury, partly because the 
inventory was often insufficiently detailed. A local arrangement has 
therefore been adopted except for papers of a general character, or relating 
to special subjects such as the relations of Charles V with Christian II of 
Denmark in his efforts to recover his kingdom, and with the Hanse 
towns. A concordance is given, so that any documeni in the old 
list (if identified) can be traced in the new and vice versa. The two 
lists from Arnhem are of small classes. One, Regestenlijst van de Schepenkist- 
Oorkonden uit het Rechterlijk Archief van Arnhem (same publisher and 
date), edited by R. A. D. Renting, is a calendar of certificates by the 
judge and ‘ schepenen ’, or the ‘ schepenen ’ alone, of conveyances, deeds 
of trust, leases, etc. between 1293 and 1338. The editor makes it clear 
that there are not minutes of deeds under seal, but substitutes for 
them, being memoranda of agreement deposited in the town chest for 
the protection of both parties. A similar proceeding was known at 
Emmerich, and also at Cologne and Metz. It corresponded in a way to 
procedure before a notary in Latin countries. The other list, Het Oud- 
Archief van het Huis Hoekelum onder Bennekom, edited by H. L. Driessen 
(date, etc. as above) is of the family papers deposited in 1927 by K. G. W. 
Baron van Wassenaer, the then owner of the house in question. The 
estate was a forest serjeanty belonging successively to the families of Van 
Lawick and Van Balveren. A calendar of the more important documents 
from 1342 to 1550 is appended. CHARLES JOHNSON. 


A good deal of useful information is contained in Verslagen omtrent’s 
Rijks Oude Archieven 1951 (2nd series, vol. xxiv; The Hague, 1952). 
These are reports of the chief archivists of the central archives at The 
Hague and also of the Provincial archives ot the Netherlands. Staff 
changes are recorded ; acquisitions of manuscripts and transfers of 
manuscripts from one repository to another are noted ; the progress 
of cataloguing is specified ; in some cases discreet complaints are 
expressed ; for there is urgent need of new buildings, and the prospect 
of getting them is sometimes none too bright ; again, public authorities 
are sometimes slow to hand over documents, of which they do not take 
adequate care. Similar statements would probably be found in reports 
on the archives of any other country. But these reports also contain 
other kinds of information that should be noted. We are told something 
about the number and nature of the enquiries made and answered and 
of the extent to which, and the purposes for which, researchers have 
visited the archives. There are also in some cases interesting lists of 
recent publications based in whole or in part on materials drawn from 
particular repositories. Hence these reports are well worth consulting 
by anybody who wants to know the kind of research that is being 
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pursued in the Netherlands, though, of course, they give only indica- 
tions, not a complete survey. The references to articles should prove 
particularly useful. Mark A. THOMSON. 


In 1948 a commission of scholars, appointed to advise the Dutch 
government on the publication of historical sources, was requested to 
reconsider the programme outlined by a similar commission in 1904 
and to state what modifications and additions they thought expedient. 
Their views are embodied in Drie Rapporten over de Uitgave van Bronnen 
voor de Nederlandse Geschiedenis (The Hague : Nijhoff, 1952). One of the 
striking features of the reports is that, while the programme of 1904 is 
criticized as being in some ways too ambitious, projects perhaps even 
more ambitious are advocated, although funds are short and competent 
editors scarce. Here is an illustration of a problem that confronts 
historians in all countries. The desirability of printing sources is 
obvious, but the sources, especially for the modern period, are appal- 
lingly copious. Nobody can blame the Dutch commission for not 
solving the problem. But it is impossible not to wonder when the 
tentative schemes outlined will be executed. To mention them all 
would be impossible, but it may be noted that great stress is laid on the 
need for printing documents illustrating Dutch economic life and Dutch 
culture ; these subjects are so important and of such wide interest that 
it is only natural that they should have caused the formulation of wishes 
that serve to indicate rather what is desirable than what is possible. 
Those whose intetest is mainly in political history are given the prospect 
of less but may well get more—at least within the next generation. It 
is hoped, for instance, to: produce editions of the correspondence of the 
Pensionaries of Holland in so far as it has been preserved and is of 
importance ; much of it survives, but perhaps not an unmanageable 
amount. There are also plans for the publication of materials relating 
to the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, such as the continuation of 
Colenbrander’s Gedenkstukken and the editing of the private papers of 
prominent Dutch statesmen. ‘The latter task, it is pointed out, is of 
particular importance in view of the fact that in the Netherlands deceased 
statesmen are not as a rule made the subjects of biographies in which 
their correspondence is frequently quoted at length. An excellent 
beginning of this task has been made with the first instalments of the 
correspondence of Groen van Prinsterer. Again, the hope is expressed 
that it may be possible to publish the principal official documents 
illustrating Dutch foreign policy since 1840. The above are only a few 
examples ; the middle ages and the sixteenth century have been by no 
means neglected by the commission, whose reports are well worth 
reading by all who are interested in European history. This little 
volume should be acquired by every University library. It is not only 
an extremely able and illuminating survey of the needs of students of 
Dutch history, but it should also serve as a stimulus to thought about 
a problem common to students of the modern history of all countries. 
What they want to be printed will always be far more than is likely to be 
printed in any foreseeable future. It remains to be seen how far they 
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can agree on priorities. It might also be suggested that, even if there is 
a generally agreed scheme of priorities for government publications, 
it would still be desirable that private individuals and private societies 
should not fall into line. A case could be made out for a measure of 
eccentricity in the selection of documents. 

Mark A. THomson. 


Shropshire was one of the first counties to take an interest in its 
records. More than fifty years ago the county council began to publish 
abstracts of Quarter Sessions proceedings; it enquired into parochial 
records, as the Local Government Act of 1894 directed, and printed the 
results in 1903; and it has issued a list of its earlier deposited plans. 
A Guide to the Shropshire Records (Salop County Council, 1952), edited 
by Miss Mary C. Hill, is in line with these beneficient activities. It is a 
sumptuous piece of work, containing both in its descriptive passages 
and its thirty-two well-chosen illustrations much that is useful to the 
general student of history, wherever his local interests may lie. The 
files and order books of Shropshire Quarter Sessions begin rather late 
and are by no means an unbroken series. On the other hand, the county 
is the fortunate possessor of a particularly lengthy and complete set of 
accounts. Of the records of Shropshire boroughs the county archivist 
holds only those of Ludlow and a small part of those of Shrewsbury; 
she has few parish records, doubtless because her office has not been 
declared a Diocesan Record Office under the Measure of 1929; nor has she 
acquired the diocesan copies of tithe awards under the Tithe Act of 1936. 
On the other hand, she has charge of a part of the records of seven 
highway boards and four rural district councils and of an apparently 
unweeded accumulation of the early records of a parish council (Meole 
Brace), kept as a specimen. Among the many private accumulations 
in her care special mention may be made of the muniments of the Coal- 
brookdale Company, and of the Hill and Egerton families. In its scope 
the Guide is perhaps rather over-elaborate, especially in the section called 
‘Family and Estate Records’ where it merges into a list. A conciser 
treatment here might have furnished space for a short introduction de- 
scriptive of the general administrative structure of the county—the number 
and character of its boroughs, highway and rural sanitary authorities, 
and modern district councils. The sectional introductions to the private 
accumulations could also have been more explicit; thus the business 
carried on under the name of ‘ Coalbrookdale & Horsehay ’ is nowhere 
clearly defined. There are also some peculiarities of arrangement and 
analysis. ‘Thus it is perhaps unwise to treat the parish as a ‘ statutory 
authority ’, comparable to a poor law union, even though many of its 
records resulted from statutory requirements; it is doubtful whether 
the sheriff deserves a section to himself, since the records listed are pre- 
sumably private; nor is the reason for grouping under Shrewsbury the 
records of two Ludlow trading companies apparent. The practice of 
entitling fragments of service books used as covers as ‘Liturgical 
Records’ of the borough of Ludlow (p. 62) is to be altogether regretted. 

R. B. PuGu. 
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Burgerlijke Stand, ed. F. M. 
Hendriks: by Charles Johnson, 
671 

Bilmanis (A.), History of Latvia: by 
F, L. Carsten, 127 

Black III (R. C.), The Railroads of the 
Confederacy; by Professor Cyril Falls, 
624 


Blundell (Margaret), Blundell’s Diary 
and Letter Book, 1702-28: by J. H. 
Plumb, 141 

Bog (I.), Die Bauerliche Wirtschaft im 
Zeitalter der Dreissigjabrigen Krieges : 
by F. L. Carsten, 477 

Bond (D. F.), see Havens (G. R.) and 
Bond (D. F.) 

Bond (R. P.), Queen Anne’s American 
Kings : by Mary Ransome, 143 

Bowden (K.), George Bass: by Chris- 
topher Lloyd, 652 

Boyd (G. A.), Elias Boudinot, Patriot 
and Statesman, 1740-1821: by 
Esmond Wright, 482 

Brady (A.), Democracy in the Dominions, 
2nd ed.: by Professor K. C. 
Wheare, 666 

Briggs (A.), see Gill (C.) and Briggs 
A. 


Bristol, The Great Red Book of, part iii, 
ed. E. W. Veale: by Charles 
Johnson, 134 

Brockwell (W. M.), The Pseudo- 
Arnolfini Portrait: by T. S. R. 
Boase, 467 

Broderick (J.), The Holy See and the 
Irish Movement for the Repeal of the 
Union with England, 1829-47: by 
R. B. McDowell, 153 

Bunkley (A. W.), The Life of Sarmiento : 
by Professor R. A. Humphreys, 657 

Bury (J. P. T.), Corpus Christi College : 
a History, 1822-1952: by J. C. 
Masterman, 151 

Calne, Guild Stewards’ Book of the 
Borough of, ed. A. W. Mabbs: by 
W. G. Hoskins, 640 

Camden (C.), The Elizabethan Woman : 
by Gladys Scott Thomson, 472 

Carcopino (J.), Etudes d’ histoire chrét- 
ienne: by J. B. Ward Perkins, 630 

Cartwrightiana, ed. A. Peel and L. H. 
— by Professor J. E. Neale, 


aac (E.), The Philosophy o . 
Enlightenment, trans. 
Koelnn and J. P. Siasaieec: > 
Isaiah Berlin, 617 

Castellioniana: by D. Nobbs, 311 


October 


Chadwick Memorial Studies, see 
Early Cultures of North-West Europe 
Chlopocka (H.), Powstanie i Rozwoj 
Wielkiey WlasnoSci Ziemskiej Opactwa 
Cystersow w Kolbaczu w xii-xiv 
Wieku: by E. B. Fryde, 633 
Chomel (V.) and Ebersolt (I.), Cing 
sitcles de circulation internationale vue 
de Jougne: by E. B. Fryde, 129 
Chrimes (S. B.), Introduction to the 
Administrative History of Medieval 
England: by May McKisack, 


455 

Chudoba (B.), Spain and the Empire 
1y19-1643: by H. G. Koenigs- 
berger, 639 

Churchill, John, First Duke of Marl- 
borough and Anthonie  Heinsius, 
Grand Pensionary of Holland, Corre- 
Spondence, 1701-11, ed. Van ’T. 
Hoff: by Professor M. A. Thomson, 
613 

Cnattingius (H.), Bishops and Societies, 
1698-1850: by A. F. Madden, 142 

Cranfield (G. A.), A Hand-List of 
English Provincial Newspapers and 
Periodicals, 1700-60: by Professor 
M. A. Thomson, 649 

Cunliffe (M.), The Royal Irish Fusiliers, 
1793-1950: by C. T. Atkinson, 
26 


3 

Danmarks Gamle Kbstadlovgivning, 
vol. ii, ed. E. Kroman: by F. L. 
Carsten, 466 

Darby (H. C.), The Domesday Geo- 
graphy of Eastern England: by R. 
Lennard, 601 

Dawe (D.), zz Ironmonger Lane: by 
M. Dorothy George, 453 

Deér (J.), Der Kaiserornat Friedrichs II : 
by Professor D. Talbot Rice, 462 

da Sola Pool (D.), Portraits Etched in 
Stone: Early Jewish Settlers, 1682- 
1831: by C. Roth, 479 

Documenti Diplomatici Italiani, 3rd ser., 
vol. i, ed. C. Morandi: by A. J. P. 
Taylor, 660 

Documents on British Foreign Policy, 
series i, vol. iv, ed. R. Butler: by 
Professor W. N. Medlicott, 662 

Documents on German Foreign Policy vol. 
iii (Series D): by Professor W. N. 
Medlicott, 333 

Dodd (A. H.), Studies in Stuart Wales: 
by C. Hill, 642 

Dorset Hearth Tax Assessments 1662-4, 
ed. J. E. Mowlem: by Professor 
E. Hughes, 140 

Douch (R.), A Handbook of Local 
History : Dorset : by W. G. Hoskins, 
668 


Drie Rapporten over de Uitgave van 
Bronnen voor de Nederlandse Ges- 
chiedenis: by Professor M. A. 
Thomson, 673 

Dumbarton Oaks Papers No. 6: by 
Professor N. H. Baynes, 79 
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Dumontel (Carla), L’Impresa Italiana 
di Giovanni di Lussemburgo Re di 
Boemia: by D. P. Waley, 635 

Durham, The Registers of Cuthbert 
Tunstall (1530-59) and James 
Pilkington (1561-76), bishops of: 
by F. D. Price, 470 

Early Cultures of North-West Europe 
(Chadwick Memorial Studies), ed. 
Fox and Bruce Dickins: by J. N. L. 
Myres, 264 

Ellis (C.), Hubert de Burgh: by N. 
Denholm-Young, 461 

Evans (Joan), Dress in Medieval France: 
by T. S. R. Boase, 457 

Evans (Joan), The Oxford History of 
English Art, 1307-1461: by W. 
Douglas Simpson, 607 

Fasnacnt (G. E.), Acton’s Political 
Philosophy: an Analysis : by Duncan 
Forbes, 108 

Ferrell (R. H.), Peace in their Time: 
the Origins of the Kellogg-Briand Pact : 
by Professor W. N. Medlicott, 663 

Finberg (H. P. R.), Tavistock Abbey, a 
Study in the Social and Economic 
History of Devon: by R. H. Hilton, 
83 

Fine (J. V. A.), Horoi: Studies in 
Mortgage, Real Security and Land Ten- 
ure in Ancient Athens: by G. E. M. 
de Ste. Croix, 451 

Finer (S. E.), The Life and Times of 
Sir Edwin Chadwick: by Professor 
W. L. Burn, 101 

Finley (M. J.), Studies in Land and 
Credit in Ancient Athens, 500-200 
B.C.: the Horos Inscriptions: by 
G. E. M. de Ste. Croix, 450 

Fischel (W. J.), Ibn Khaldun and 
Tamerlane, their historic meeting in 
Damascus, A.D. 1401: by A. H. 
Hourani, 134 

Foot (M. R. D.), see Hammond (J. L.) 
and Foot (M. R. D.) 

Forbes (D.), The Liberal Anglican Idea 
of History: by R. W. Greaves, 154 

Fox (Aileen), Roman Exeter: Excava- 
tions in war-damaged areas, 1945-7: 
by Eric Birley, 452 

Franklin (Benjamin) and Mecom 
(Jane), The Letters of Benjamin 
Franklin and Jane Mecom, ed. C. van 
Doren: by Professor J. A. Hawgood, 
485 

Franklin (T. B.), A History of Scottish 
Farming: by C. S. Orwin, 459 

Franz (G.), Die politischen Wahlen in 
Niedersachsen 1867-1949 : by A. J. P. 
Taylor, 492 

Fussell (G. E.), The Farmer’s Tools, 
1y00-1900: by C. S. Orwin, 437 

Gainsborough Monthly Meeting of the 
Society of Friends, The Third Minute 
Book of, ed. H. W. Brace: by the 
Rev. C. E. Whiting, 141 


Gandilhon (R.), Sigillographie des 
Universités de France: by Charles 
Johnson, 464 

Ganshof (F. L.), Feudalism, trans. P. 
Grierson: by A. L. Poole, 125 

George (M. Dorothy), Catalogue of 
Political and Personal Satires preserved 

. in the British Museum, vol. x: 
by Professor A. Aspinall, 288 

Gerard, John, The Autobiography of an 
Elizabethan, trans. P. Caraman: by 
Professor J. E. Neale, 475 

Gill (C.) and Briggs (A.), History of 
Birmingham: by Professor W. H. B. 
Court, 270 

Girard (L.), La politique des travaux 
publics du Second Empire: by J. P. T. 
Bury, 155 

Gladstone and Lord Granville, Political 
Correspondence of Mr., 1868-76, ed. 
Agatha Ramm: by M. R. D. Foot, 


289 

Glastonbury, The Great Chartulary of, 
ed. A. Watkin: by Charles Johnson, 
456 

Glazebrook (G. P. de T.), Canadian 
External Relations: an Historical 
Study to 1914: by Professor W. P. 
Morrell, 333 

Gordon (D. C.), The Australian 
Frontier in New Guinea, 1870-85, by 
J. C. Beaglehole, 331 

Graham (P.), Showboats—The History 
of an American Institution: by G. 
Shepperson, 148 

Grant (M.), The Six Main Aes Coinages 
of Augustus: by H. Mattingly, 594 

Greenberg (L.), The Jews in Russia, 
vol. ii: by G. H. Bolsover, 332 

Greenberg (M.), British Trade and the 
opening of China, 1800-42: by W.C. 
Costin, 148 

Grosheide (D.), Cromwell Naer Het 
Oordeel van Zijn Nederlandse Tijdgeno- 
ten: by D. Nobbs, 313 

Guicclardini (P.), Le traduzioni francesi 
della Storia guicciardiniana: by Pro- 
fessor R. Weiss, 139 

Guttridge (G. H.), The Early Career of 
Lord Rockingham, 1730-65: by Pro- 
fessor Richard Pares, 650 

Hamu (F. C.), The Valley of the Lower 
Thames 1640-1850: by Professor 
W. P. Morrell, 316 

Hammond (J. L.) and Foot (M. R. D.), 
Gladstone and Liberalism: by Pro- 
fessor W. L. Burn, 491 

Harder (L. and M.), Plockhoy from 
Zurik-zee: by Christopher Hill, 480 

Harlow (V. T.), The Founding of the 
Second British Empire, vol. i: by 
Professor Richard Pares, 282 

Harmer (F. E.), Anglo-Saxon Writs : 
by Professor R. R. Darlington, 429 

Harrison (F.), Life in a Medieval 
College: by Professor E. F. Jacob, 
131 








Harrison (K. P.), The Windows of 
King’s College Chapel: by M. 
Maclagan, 136 

Harrold Priory: a Twelfth Century 
Dispute, ed. C. R. Cheney: by R. H. 
Hilton, 459 

Hassinger (H.), Geographische Grund- 
lagen der Geschichte, 2nd ed.: by 
Professor A. G. Ogilvie, 629 . 

Havens (G. R.) and Bond (D. F.), 
Critical Bibliography of French Litera- 
ture, vol. iv: by Professor F. T. H. 
Fletcher, 319 

Hedges (J. B.), The Browns of Provi- 
dence Plantations, vol. i: by Pro- 
fessor Richard Pares, 323 

Hexter (J. H.), More’s ‘ Utopia’: the 
Biography of an Idea: by D. Hay, 


470 

Hill (H.), The Roman Middle Class in 
the Republican Period: by H. H. 
Scullard, 297 

Himmelfarb (Gertrude), Lord Acton: 
a study in Conscience and Politics: by 
D. Forbes, 292 

Hinnebusch (W. A.), The Early English 
Friars Preachers: by the Rev. 
J. R. H. Moorman, 93 

Hinrich (C.), Luther and Mintzer: by 
G. Rupp, 308 

Hohlfeld (A. R.), Fifty Years with 
Goethe ; by Professor W. H. Bruford, 
657 

Hudson’s Bay Record Society, Peter 
Skene Ogden’s Snake Country Journals, 
1824-5 and 1825-6, ed. Baker, 
McArthur and Sawyer: by Pro- 
fessor W. P. Morrell, 328 

Huehns (Gertrude), Antinomianism in 
English History: by D. Nobbs, 314 

Hume, Baron, Lectures, 1786-1822, ed. 
G. C. H. Paton, vol. iii: by Professor 
G. A. Montgomery, 325 

Humphreys (R. A.), Liberation in South 
America, 1806-27: the career of 
James Paroissien: by Professor 
Gerhard Masur, 654 

Jefferson, Papers of Thomas, vols. v and 
vi: by A. Steel, 324, 651 

Jennings (Sir W. 1.) and Young 
(C. M.), Constitutional Laws of the 
Commonwealth, 2nd edn.: by Pro- 
fessor K. C. Wheare, 494 

Johnson (A. C.), Egypt and the Roman 
Empire: by B. R. Rees, 121 

Jordy (W. H.), Henry Adams: Scien- 
tific Historian: by Professor H. 
Hale Bellot, 660 

KarRRAKER (C. H.), Piracy was a 
Business : by Alison Smith, 646 

Kaufmann (W. W.), British Policy and 
the Independence of Latin America, 
1804-28: by Professor R. A. 
Humphreys, 489 

Kennedy (J. H.), Jesuit and Savage in 

New France: by Professor W. P. 

Morrell, 320 
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Kernkamp (J. H.), Johan van der 
Veken en zijn Tijd: by K. H. D. 
Haley, 472 

Khan (M. H.), History of Tipu Sultan: 
by C. C. Davies, 144 

Kingston upon Hull, Calendar of ancient 
deeds, letters and miscellaneous docu- 
ments, ed. L. M. Stanewell: by 
F. W. Brooks, 133 

Kirkstall Abbey Chronicles, ed. J. 
Taylor: by H. M. Colvin, 636 

Knowles (D.) and St. Joseph (J. K. S.), 
Monastic Sites from the Air: by W. 
Douglas Simpson, 303 

Kohan (C. M.), Works and Buildings : 
by Professor I. Bowen, 626 

Kiirbisowna (Brygida), Studia nad 
Kronika Wielkopolska: by E. B. 
Fryde, 464 

Lancaster, Charters of the City of, ed. 
T. Pape: by R. B. Pugh, 634 

Larrabee (H.), Bentham’s Handbook of 
Political Fallacies: by W. Stark, 653 

Latin American Studies, Handbook of, 
vol. xiii, 1947: by Professor R. A. 
Humphreys, 496 

Laws (M. E. S.), Battery Records of the 
Royal Artillery: by C. T. Atkinson, 


22 

Lethbridge (T. C.), Boats and Boatmen : 
by Professor S. Piggott, 296 

Lever (Sir T.), Godolphin, his Life and 
Times: by J. H. Plumb, 481 

Lewis (R. A.), Sir Edwin Chadwick and 
the Public Health Movement, 1832-54: 
by Professor W. L. Burn, 658 

Loyd (L.), The Origins of some Anglo- 
Norman Families, ed. D. Douglas and 
C. T. Clay: by Charles Johnson, 126 

MacktE (J. D.), The Earlier Tudors, 
1485-1558: by G. R. Elton, 276 

McCloy (S. T.), French Inventions of 
the Eighteenth Century: by W. O. 
Henderson, 483 

McFarlane (K. B.), John Wycliffe and 
the Beginnings of English INon-con- 
formity: by Anthony Steel, 637 

Maitron (J.), Histoire du mouvement 
anarchiste en France (1880-1914): by 
J. P. T. Bury, 106 

Marwick (H.), Orkney Farm-Names : 
by G. Donaldson, 468 

Massachusetts, Journal of the House of 
Representatives of, vols. xxvi, xxvil: 
by Professor Richard Pares, 144, 650 

May (A. J.), The Hapsburg Monarchy, 
1867-1914: by G. P. Gooch, 102 

Mecom (Jane), see Franklin (Benjamin) 
and Mecom (Jane). 

Meinecke, Friedrich, Festschrift: Das 
Hauptstadtproblem in der Geschichte : 
by W. O. Henderson, 495 

Meiss (M.), Painting in Florence and 
Siena after the Black Death: by 
T. S. R. Boase, 97 

Meyer (R. W.), Leibnitz and the 
Seventeenth-Century Revolution, trans. 

J. P. Stern: by Sir G. N. Clark, 478 
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Monk (W. F.), Britain in the Western 
Mediterranean: by M. S. Anderson, 
645 

Moorman (J. R. H.), The Grey Friars 
in Cambridge: by Decima L. Douie, 
9g! 

Morison (S. E.), Aleutians, Gilberts 
and Marshalls, June 1942—April 1944: 
by Professor C. Falls, 159 

Morley (C.), Guide to Research in 
Russian History: by G. H. Bolsover, 


496 

Munz (P.), The Place of Hooker in 
the History of Thought: by J. W. 
Gough, 312 

Myres (Sir J.), Geographical History in 
Greek Lands: by Professor F. W. 
Walbank, 629 

NamiIerR (Sir Lewis), Monarchy and the 
Party System: by Professor Richard 
Pares, 484 

Navy Records Society, The Naval 
Miscellany, vol. iv: by A. B. Rodger, 


476 

Nederlanden, Algemene Geschiedenis der, 
vol. iii (1305-1477), ed. J. F. 
Niermeyer and H. van Werveke: by 
Charles Johnson, 95 

Nederlanden, Algemene Geschiedenis der, 
vol. v: by Sir G. N. Clark, 280 

Newcomer (L. N.), The Embattled 
Farmers: a Massachusetts Countryside 
in the American Revolution: by Pro- 
fessor G. H. Guttridge, 651 

Niitemaa (V.), Der Binnenhandel in der 
Politik der Livlandischen Stadte im 
Mittelalter: by F. L. Carsten, 638 

Nobbs (D.), England and Scotland 1560- 
1707: by Professor D. H. Willson, 
640 

Nolte (Maria), Georgius Cassander en 
Zijn O0ccumenisch Streven: by D. 
Nobbs, 311 

Nottingham, Records of the Borough of, 
vol. viii: by R. B. Pugh, 149 

Nuernberger Urkundenbuch, part ii: by 
H. Liebeschiitz, 306 

Oxuwn (S. B.), The Russian-American 
Company, trans. C. Ginsburg: by 
Professor E. E. Rich, 150 

Oppenheimer (Sir F.), Frankish Themes 
and Problems: by J. M. Wallace- 
Hadrill, 454 

Oppenheimer (Sir F.), The Legend of 
the Sainte Ampoule: by J. M. 
Wallace-Hadrill, 631 

Oppermann (O.), Kélnisch-Geldrische 
Urkundenstudien zur Geschichte des 13 
Jahrhunderts: by Charles Johnson, 
634 

Cupomneen (O.), Rheinische Urkunden- 
Studien, vol. ii: by Professor G. 
Barraclough, 124 

Orcibal (J.), Louis XIV et les Protes- 
tants: by D. Nobbs, 316 

Owst (G. R.), The Destructorium 

Vitiorum of Alexander Carpenter : 

by Professor E. F. Jacob, 308 


PaGEL (K.), Die Hanse, 2nd edn.: by 
F, L. Carsten, 463 

Pares (Richard), King George III and 
the Politicians: by Professor M. A. 
Thomson, 447 

Parkinson (C. N.), The Rise of the Port 
of Liverpool: by Professor A. Red- 
ford, 597 

Pembroke and Montgomery, Surveys of 
the Manors of Philip, 1st Earl of, ed. 
E. Kerridge: by J. P. Cooper, 643 

Penn (William), My Irish Journal 1669- 
70, ed. Isabel Grubb: by Anne 
Whiteman, 318 

Pioneers of English Education, ed. A. V. 
Judges: by Professor H. C. Barnard, 


335 

Pipe Roll Society, Feet of Fines for the 
County of Norfolk, 1198-1202, ed. 
Barbara Dodwell: by T. H. 
Aston, 304 

Pipe Roll Society, Pipe Roll 12 John: 
ed. C. F. Slade: by T. H. Aston, 


130 

Plant (Marjorie), The Domestic Life of 
Scotland in the Eighteenth Century: by 
Sir James Fergusson, 319 

Poitiers (Guillaume de), Histoire de 
Guillaume le Conquérant, ed. Ray- 
monde Foreville: by Professor 
D. C. Douglas, 126 

Poland, Cambridge History of, vol. i, 
ed. Reddaway, Penson, Halecki and 
Dyboski: by E. B. Fryde, 266 

Polonaise, La Légion, en Toscane, ed. 
J. St. Dutkowski and A. Marston: 
by the Rev. J. M. Thompson, 327 

Poloniae, Concilia vii: Synody Diecezii 
Poznanskiej i ich Statuty, ed. J. 
Sawicki: by E. B. Fryde, 462 

Pounds (N.), The Rubr: by W. O. 
Henderson, 326 

Powis Papers, 1705-1894, ed. J. G. 
Burnett: by Professor H. Hamilton, 


21 

Psellus (Michael), Chronographia, trans. 
E.R. A.Sewter: by Professor N. H. 
Baynes, 456 

Quazza (G.), La Lotta Sociale nel 
Risorgimento: by A. J. P. Taylor, 329 

Rasuip (Z. E.), The Peace of Paris 1763: 
by Rohan Butler, 444 

Reade (A. L.) Jobnsonian Gleanings, 
part xi, Consolidated Index of Persons : 
by Sir G. Hurst, 481 

Reshetar, Jr. (J. S.), The Ukrainian 
Revolution 1917-20, by G. H. 
Bolsover, 493 

Ricardo, David, The Works and 
Correspondence of, vols. v-ix, ed. 
P. Sraffa and M. H. Dobb: by 
Professor Sir Alexander Gray, 620 

Rice (D. T.), English Art 871-1100: 
by Professor R. R. Darlington, 599 

Richardson (H. G.) and Sayles (G. O.), 
The Irish Parliament in the Middle 
Ages: by May McKisack, 604 
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Rickert (Margaret), The Reconstructed 
Carmelite Missal: by T. S. R. 
Boase, 466 

Ridolfi (R.), Vita di Girolamo Savona- 
rola: by Professor R. Weiss, 436 

Robbins (M.), Middlesex: by M. 
Dorothy George, 669 

Robertson (Priscilla), Revolutions of 
1848: by A. J. P. Taylor, 329 

Robinson (H.), Britain’s Post Office: 
by K. L. Ellis, 641 

Roos (C.), Prisonen: Danske og Norske 
Krigsfanger i England 1807-14: by 
A. N. Ryan, 655 

Royal Commission on _ Historical 
Monuments, An Inventory of the 
Historical Monuments in Dorset, vol. 
i: by W. G. Hoskins, 424 

Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
Documents on International Affairs, 
1939-46, vol.i: by Professor W. N. 
Medlicott, 335 

Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, Documents on International 
Affairs, 1947-50, ed. Margaret 
Carlyle: by Professor W. N. 
Medilicott, 668 

Ruddock (Alwyn A.), Italian Merchants 
and Shipping in Southampton, 1270- 
1600: by E. B. Fryde, 432 

Runciman (S.), A History of the 
Crusades, vol. i: by R. C. Smail, 
85 

Rydell (R. A.), Cape Horn to the 
Pacific: by G. Shepperson, 322 

Sacks (B.), J. Ramsay Macdonald in 
Thought and Action: by E. J. 
Hobsbawm, 661 

St. Joseph (J. K. S.), see Knowles (D.) 
and St. Joseph (J. K. S.) 

St. Victor (Richard of), Sermons et 
Opuscules spirituels, ed. J. Chatillon 
and W. J. Tulloch: by R. W. 
Southern, 632 

Salutati (Coluccio), De Laboribus, ed. 
B. L. Ullmann: by Professor R. 
Weiss, 135 

Sardegna, La Diplomazia del Regno di 
vol. iii, ed. G. Quazza: by A. J. P. 
Taylor, 659 

Sayles (G. O.), see Richardson (H. G.) 
and Sayles (G. O.) 

Schnee (H.), Die Hoffinanz und der 
moderne Staat, vol. i: by F. L. 
Carsten, 646 

Schutz (J. <A.), Thomas Pownall, 
British Defender of American Liberty: 
by J. S. Bromley, 145 

Scotland, Royal Commission on the 
Ancient Monuments of, An Inventory 
of the Ancient and Historical Monu- 
ments of the City of Edinburgh: 
by E. W. M. Balfour-Melville, 115 

Scott, David, Correspondence of, . 
relating to Indian Affairs, 1 787-1805, 
ed. C. H. Philips: by Lucy S. 
Sutherland, 286 
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Scott (J. A.), Republican Ideas and the 
Liberal Tradition in France, 1870- 
914: by J. P. T. Bury, 158 

Scottish History, Source Book of, vol. i, 
ed. W. Croft Dickinson, G. Donald- 
son and Isabel A. Milne: by Pro- 
fessor J. D. Mackie, 300 

Scottish Population Statistics, ed. J. G. 
Kyd: by G. S. Pryde, 442 

Seaver (J. E.), Persecution of the Jews 
in the Roman Empire, 300-438: by 
Professor Claude Jenkins, 122 

Sensabaugh (G. F.), That Grand Whig, 
Milton: by J. W. Gough, 478 

Shehab (F.), Progressive Taxation: by 
W. R. Ward, 647 

Sherk (R. K.), The Legates of Galatia 
from Augustus to Diocletian: by 
Professor A. H. M. Jones, 451 

Shibeika (M.), British Policy in the 
Sudan, 1882-1902: by Agatha 
Ramm, 492 

Shropshire Archaeological Society, The 
Lordship of Oswestry, ed. W. J. Slack: 
by Professor A. H. Dodd, 307 

Shropshire Records, A Guide to the, ed. 
Mary C. Hill: by R. B. Pugh, 674 

Smalley (Beryl), The Study of the Bible 
in the Middle Ages, 2nd edn.: by 
Professor M. D. Knowles, 302 

Snelshall Priory, Cartulary of, ed. J. G. 
Jenkins: by Charles Johnson, 460 

Snyder (L. L.), German Nationalism: 
the Tragedy of a People: by G. P. 
Gooch, 656 

Socialism and American Life, ed. D. D. 
Egbert and S. Persons: by G. 
Shepperson, 610 

Southampton, The Third Book of Re- 
membrance of, 1514-20, vol. i, ed. 
A. L. Merson: by Gladys Scott 
Thomson, 469 

Stadelmann (R.), Scharnhorst: sein 
Schicksal und Geistige Welt: by 
A. J. P. Taylor, 491 

Starr, Joshua, Memorial Volume : Studies 
in History and Philology : by C. Roth, 
670 

Seowaet (W.), Chinese Bondage in Peru: 
by V. G. Kiernan, 330 

Seosker (H.), Hans Stockars Jerusalem- 
fabrt 15319 und Chronik. 1520-1529, 
ed. K. Schib: by Professor G. R. 
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